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V 



TDURNTISLAND lies pleasantly on the noftbem 
"*"^ slope of the Firth of Forth — a place of easy re 
' treat in summer-time for the busy citizens of Edinburgh. 
Its linksi or commons, sweep away in a long line 
down the coast, with great patches of furze, that here 
and there, in due season, gladden the eye with gleams 
of bright colour. The pressure of modem life has 
hardly improved it, save perhaps in the matter of 
tourist accommodation. The railway now disturbs 
the quiet of the Links, and lines of new houses 
have sprung up here and there, while picturesque old 
cottages have disappeared But some eighty years 
ago it must have been a very desirable spot to dwell 
in. Aberdour woods lie not far off; there are other 
attractive spots within a short walk, notwithstanding 
that trees are scarce; and Edinburgh, seen across a 
silver strip of firth— seeming far-withdrawn if the sun's 
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heat has brought a misty glow into the atmosphere — 
tells of easy access to a great centre, and, by curious 
suggestion, adds to the repose and serenity of the 
little watering-place. 

It was here that one of the most remarkable women 
of this century spent her strangely inquiring girlhood) 
meeting with little sympathy where her nature most 
de<^y cmved it, her greedy instincts undivined by 
those nearly related to her; but still forming herself 
all unconsciously, amidst backward circumstances, for' 
the doing of a great work. Mary Somerville owed 
much to Mary Fairfax — the little girl who wandered 
all alone by the beach collecting shells, or played 
among the facte on the Links, or attended to her 
birds and pets, reflecting all the while on the oddities 
of character she met with, the sternness of the creed 
she had been taught at the kirk and the " catechizings," 
and longing for something — she knew not what, which 
neither her home — ^wfaich was a good one — nor her 
school had as yet supplied to her ; while she would 
stand gazing for hours, on clear cold nights, at her 
window watching the ^tars, some of whose mysteries 
she was one day to render clear to others. In these 
days, to be able to read and write and cast up accounts 
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was deemed even by the diie as fair education for a 
woman, and not otherwise did Mary Fairfax's parents 
view it How she gradually got light from the most 
unexpected points, and, quietly availing herself of it, 
was ready for the next piece of good fortune that be- 
fell her, is only equalled in interest by the sedate sati»- 
iaction which she found in the performance of the 
ordinary duties of her lot Her life is in this way all 
of one piece — ^hearty, homely, patient, yet aspiring;^ 
the ^rights of woman," as claiming to study what is 
not usually regarded as lying within a woman's spherCi 
if there be true taste and capacity, and the utmost 
faithfulness to domestic duties, completely reconciled 
in it She did not set up to teach moral lessons — she 
was too humble for that ; but her life is one great 
lesson of special value in many wavs at the present 
moment 

She was bom in December, 1780, and was the 
daughter of William Fairfax, a naval officer, who had 
shown rare capacity in several engagements, and who, 
for his decision in the action off Camperdown, under 
Admiral Duncan, received the honour of knighthood. 
" He was," says his daughter, " very good-looking, of 
a brave and noble nature, and a perfect gentlemai^ 
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both in appearance and character. He was sent to 
sea as midshipman at ten years of age, so he had very 
little education ; but he had read a great deal, chiefly 
hiUoxy and voyages." He was truly but unobtrusively 
religious. Once, in a severe storm in Yarmouth Roads 
having done all that was possible for the ^ety of the 
ship, he went to bed. ** His cabin door did not shut 
closely, from the rolling 'of the ship, and the man who 
was on sentry that night told my mother afterwards, 
that when he saw my father on his knees praying, he 
thought it would soon be all over with him; then 
seeing him go to bed and fall asleep, he felt no more 
fear.'' During Fairfax's absence at sea Burntisland 
was the permanent place of abode for his wife and 
childrea The deep hold which the quaii.r, kindly 
ways of the primitive people took upon little Mary's 
memory, and the affectionate manner in which she 
records them in her journal, show how much her 
imagination must have been touched by the details 
of her daily girlish life. She naively tells us how 
ladies still span their own flax; how the passing bell 
was rung at any death; how penny-weddings were 
common afiairs among the poorer orders; how men 
and old women of the lower classes smoked tobacco 
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in diort pipes, and even young ladies took snuff; and 
how gaberlunzies, with blue coat and tin badge, stiU 
wandered from door to door begging, and carrying 
with them gossip and news. We must give her own 
picture of another style of beggar — a late example of 
which so moved Nathaniel Hawthorne at Liverpool : — 
**There was yet another species of beggar, of yet 
higher antiquity. If a man were a cripple, and poor, 
his relations put him in a hand-barrow, and wheeled 
him to their next neighbour's door, and left him there. 
Some one came out, gave him oat-cake, or pease-meal 
bannock, and then wheeled him to the next door ; and 
in this way, going from house to house, he obtained a 
fail livelihood.''* 

Nor does she, out of any affected reserve, fail to set 
down some record of innocent errors and stupid mis- 
chances that happened to her or hers. This gives us 
a suggestive glimpse : — 

" My mother taught me to read the Bible, and to say 
my prayers morning and evening; otherwise she 
allowed me to grow up a wild creature. When I was 
seven or eight years old I began to be useful, for I 
pulled the fruit for preserving; shelled the peas and 

• See the English Note Eooki, Vol. I., p. 64. 
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beans, fed the poultry, and looked after the dairy, for 
we kept a cow. On one occasion I had put green ^ 
gooseberries into bottles, and sent them into the 
kitchen, with orders to the cook to boil the bottles 
uncorked, and, when the fruit was sufficiently cooked, 
to cork and tie up the bottles. After a time all the 
house was alarmed by loud explosions, and violent 
^creaming in the kitchen; the cook had corked the 
bottles before she boiled them, and of course they 
exploded." 

She had no dolls nor companions ; but this perhaps 
only left her more free to develop a faculty for sharp 
observation of nature. She watched the flight of the 
swallows and other birds, recording that strings of wild 
geese were common in autumn. *'I was amused on 
one occasion," she writes, *'to see the clumsy, tame, 
fat geese which were feeding on the Links rise in a 
body and try to follow the wild ones." When she was 
between eight and nine her father returned from sea, 
and, shocked at finding her " such a savage," set him- 
self to instruct her in reading; but so untoward was 
he, that the books which were then a penance to her, 
she never afterwards reopened. The one pleasant 
relief was to aid her father while working among his 
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garden flowers, of which he was very fond But 
much as her father's tuition had tried her, Miss Prim- 
rose's school at Musselburgh, to which she was now 
sent, was more trying to her stilL It seems to have 
been conducted on the narrowest and primmest of old 
educational principles. The girls were kept in perpetual 
restraint : put in stays and steel busks and rods to im- 
prove the figure. 

^In this constrained state I, and most of the 
younger girls, had to prepare our lessons. The chief 
thing I had to do was to learn by heart a page of 
Johnson's Dictionary, not only to spell the words, give 
their parts of speech and meaning, but as an exercise 
of memory, to remember the order of succession. 
Besides, I had to learn the first principles of writing, 
and the rudiments of French and English grammar. 
The method of teaching was extremely tedious and 
inefficient Our religious duties were attended to in a 
Iremarkable way. Some of the girls were Presbyterian, 
others belonged to the Church of England, so Miss 
Primrose cut the matter short by taking us all to the kirk 
in the morning, and to church in the afternoon.^' 

Twelve months were spent at this school without 
fliuch result ( and small wonder ! ). Mrs. Somerv i Ue 
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acknowledges that when she returned she could not 
write a single note, and got herself into a scrape by 
writing to her brother in Edinburgh that she had sent 
hun a hsmk-khot (note) to buy some things for her. 
Now she enjoyed her freedom more than ever, wan- 
dering on the beach, collecting and observing. 

*' There was a small pier on the sands for shipping 
limestone brought from the coal-mines inland. I was 
astonished to see the surface of these blocks of stone 
covered with beautiful impressions of what seemed to 
be leaves; how they got there I could not imagine, 
but I picked up the broken bits, and even large pieces 

and brought them to my repository. With 

the exception of dulse and tangle, I knew the names 
of none of the seaweeds, though I was well acquainted 
with and admired many of these beautiful plants. I 
also watched the crabs, live shells, jelly-Gsb, and various 
marine animals, all of which were objects of curiosity 
and amusement to me in my lonely life. • • . . The 
bed of a stream or burn at Aberdour, I remember 
was thickly covered with the freshwater mussel, which 
I knew often contained pearls ; dut I did not like to 
kill the creatures to get the pearls.*^ 

So here the scientific instinct has fiiirly dawned- 
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She observes and draws her own inferences about lifo 
records, as Hugh Miller and many others have done» 
and nourishes a mute wonder as to causes, which she 
has no words to utter. When the bad weather comesi 
and she is compelled to stay indoors, she steals time 
from her sampler-sewing and her domestic duties, now 
resumed and increased, to read Shakespere and other 
books of the same collection in the house — probably 
with a vague hope that she may meet with some solu- 
tion of the problems that have presented themselves 
to her mind, and insist on having some kind of answer. 
This reading is disapproved of, and she is sent to 
learn plain needlework, and has the house-linen given 
into her charge. ** We had a large stock, much of it 
beautiful, for the Scotch ladies at the time were very 
proud of their napery; but they no longer sent it to 
Holland to be bleached, as had once been the cus- 
tom." Among the books was a copy of Mrs. Cha- 
ponc's ''Letters to Young Women," which she found 
time to pore over, in spite of the disapprobation, and 
she resolved to follow the course there recommended. 
She had found a pair of globes in the house, and, at 
her own request, was taught their use by Mr. Reed, 
the village schoolmaster, and would fain have added 
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Latin and nayigatioa From her bedroom window 
that opened to the south she spent many hours at 
night studying the stars by the aid of the celestial 
globe. 

When she was about thirteen she removed with her 
mother to Edinburgh for the winter, where she got 
lessons in writing, and on the pianoforte; but one of the 
chief events in her early life was a visit paid shortly 
after this to her unde, Dr. Somerville, at the manse 
of Jedbuigh — a friend who approved of her thirst for 
knowledge, and was glad to aid her. 

'^He assured me," she says, '* contrary to my fears 
that in ancient times many women — some of them of 
the highest rank in England — ^had been very elegant 
scholars, and that he would read Virgil with me if I 
would come to his study for an hour or two every 
morning before breakfast, which I gladly did. I never 
Was happier in my life than during the months t spent 
at Jedburgh. My aunt was a charming \x>mpanion — 
witty, fuU of anecdote, and had read more than most 
women of her day, especially Shakespere, who was 
her favourite author*" 

After another winter spent in Edinburgh, devoted 
mainly to dancing and deportment, she returned to 
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Burntisland, and there one day, when a young lady 
was showing her a book of fashions, she was struck 
''by seeing in it strange-looking lines mixed with letters, 
chiefly X's and Vs. Her friend could not enlighten 
her further than by telling her that it was algebra — 
a sort of arithmetic. Now she set herself to find out 
about algebra, by searching all the books in the house; 
and great was her disappointment when Robertson's 
" Navigation," which had at first raised her hopes, 
fiiiled to satisfy her. There was no one she could ask, 
and she was miserable. " I was often very sad and 
forlorn," she writes; **not a hand held out to help 



me." 



^Vhile attending lessons at drawing with Mr. Nas- 
myth in Edinburgh, she first distinctly heard from him 
of ''Euclid" as "the foundation, not only of per 
spective, but of astronomy and all mechanical science." 
But, in her circumstances, she knew not how to pro- 
cure the books, and it was not till she had returned 
once more to Burntisland that she managed to get 
them, and some primary instruction also from Mr. 
Craw, a tutor employed (or her younger brother. '* I 
asked Mr. Craw to hear me demonstrate a few prob- 
lems in the first book of 'Euclid,' and then I con- 
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tinued the study alone with courage and assiduity, 
knowing I was on the right road." The share in the 
household work, mending her own clothes, painting, 
practising music, and other things, took up her whole 
day, and she sat up late reading " Euclid." The ser- 
vants, however, told her mother that in this way she 
wasted the candles, and they were instructed to take 
away her candle as soon as she was in bed. " I had 
already, however, gone through the first four books of 
" Euclid," and now I was thrown on my memory, which 
I exercised by beginning at the first book, and demon- 
strating in my mind a certain number of problems 
every night till I could go through the whole." 

Next winter, when in Edinburgh, Mr. Nasmyth was 
greatly struck by her progress in painting; and she 
was highly praised for her pictures by so acute a critif 
as Dr. Hugh Blair. Now she saw something of society, 
going out to balls and parties in her sedan chair, un- 
attended by a man-servant, as ladies generally were 
then, ** as our household consisted of two maid-servants 
only." She returned to Burntisland in the spring, and 
in this way she alternated between the two places, 
always "as we kept early hours, rising at daybreak, 
and, after dressing, wrapped in a blanket from my bed. 
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on account of the excessive cold— having no fire at 
that hour — reading algebra or the classics til* break- 
Csist-time." So matters went on until 1804, when she 
was married to her cousin, Mr. Samuel Greig^ Russian 
Consul, and went to live in Londoa 

This marriage, unfortuxutely, was not one in which 
full sympathy between man and wife played its part, 
else probably Mary Somerville had done much more for 
science. She says herself, " I was alone the whole of 
the day in London, so I continued my mathematical 
and other pursuits, but under great disadvantages; for, 
although my husband did n t prevent me from studying, 
I met with no sympathy whatever from hinu as he had 
a very low opinion of the capacity of my sex, and 
had neither knowledge of nor interest in science of 
any kind. I also took lessons in French, and learnt 
to speak it so as to be understood." 

After three years of married life — which could not 
but have been uncongenial to her in the highest 
sense — she returned to Burntisland a widow, with two 
boys, the youngest of whom died there very shortly. 
It was only now that her life of real scientific activity 
began. She rose early and resumed her studies. • She 
was now familiar with plane and spherical trigonometry, 
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eonic secdons, and Ferguson's Astronomy. Newton's 
^^Principia" was attempted, but found too difficult 
Mathematical science was low in Great Britain then; 
but she was fortunate in making the acquaintance of 
Professor Wallace, of Edinburgh, who exchanged 
notes with her, and helped her especially in the pur- 
chase of a good mathematical library. She had now 
the means, and pursued her studies systematically, 
disregarding the advice and offensive criticism of many 
of her own friends and family. *^ They expected me 
to entertain and keep gay house for diem, and in that 
they were disappointed. As I was quite independent, 
I did not care for their criticism. A great part of the 
day was occupied with my children ; in the evening I 
worked, played piquet with my father, or played at the 
piano, sometimes with violin accompaniment" 

During these five years of widowhood much pro- 
gress had been made and a foundation laid for solid 
scientific work; but the realisation of this was de- 
layed for a time through her marriage, in 1813, to her 
cousin, William Somerville, a son of Dr. Somerville, of 
Jedburgh. He had been a surgeon in the army, and 
had seen much of service and adventure. For a time 
they were not permanently settled, and lived during 
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summer at Jedburgh, where they saw a good deal of 
Sir Walter Scott and his family, and the society which 
was gathered round them at Abbotsford. But on Mr. 
Somerville being appointed, in x8i6, a member of the 
Aimy Medical Board, it was necessary that they should 
reade in London, whither they went The acquaint 
tance of the Herschels and many other people of 
note, which she now made, was a source of much 
pleasure ; and during a tour on the Continent^ under- 
talcen the first summer after their marriage, they car* 
ried letters of introduction to such men as Arago, 
Biot, Cuvier, and La Place, with whom she had scien- 
tific talk which stimulated her. An attack of illness 
prevented her torn returning at the time fixed, and 
the tour was prolonged by their going into Italy, which 
afforded her some of the most interesting reminis* 
cences. 

On her return her children required much attention, 
and she devoted a good deal of her time to minerals ; of 
which she and her husband had made a fine coUectioa 
Their house more and more became the resort of people 
of eminence — Dr. Wollaston, Buckland, Babbage, and 
many more. She was one of the very first to whom 
Wolboton cornmunicated hb discover? of the seven dark 
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lines crossing the solar spectrum, out of which has come 
such wonderful knowledge as to the substances of the 
globe, and also of the chemical constituents of the sun and 
distant stars. Later, she herself went through many experi- 
ments with the spectrum ; that is, prisms so arranged as to 
reduce to its constituents any light submitted to it ; the 
separated rays falling into distinct bands, which, by their 
colours, are classified according to the chemical elementi 
originally producing them. For literary friends she had 
often as guests, Sydney Smith, Maria Edgeworth, Joanna 
Baillie, and Mrs Opie, and found the good points of alL 

The death of a little daughter was a severe trial to 
her. Closely following on this her husband's appoint- 
ment as physician to Chelsea Hospital led them to 
change their abode to that district That her children 
might not undergo the mortifications she had ex- 
perienced through ignorance of modem languages, she 
was assiduous in teaching them, and in attending to 
her household, which probably it was that led Miss 
Edgeworth to speak of her thus : — "She draws beauti- 
fully; and while her head is among the stars, her 
feet are firm upon the earth." 

As the children could now be left in charge of 
others, another continental tour was undertaken. Brussels, 
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Bonn, and the chief points of interest in Holland 
were visited, and acquaintance made with many men 
and women of note, among others Madame de StaeL 

Shortly after her return her husband received a 
letter which, she says, surprised her beyond expression. 
It was from Lord Brougham, intimating a *' design 
he had formed against Mrs. Somervillei" The Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge had just been instituted, 
and he wished her to coK>perate, adding these words :— 
** I assure you I speak without any flattery, when I 
say that of the two subjects which I find it most diffi- 

-. cult to see the chance of executing, there is one^ 
which, unless Mrs. Somerville will undertake, none 
else can, and it must be left undone, though about the 
most interesting of the whole [list of subjects pro- 
posed], I mean an account of the Mtomique Celeste ; 
the other is an account of the Principia, which I have 
some hopes of at Cambridge. The kind of thing 
wanted is such a description of that divine work as 
will both explain to (he unlearned the sort of thing it 
is— the plan, the vast merit, the wonderful truths un- 
folded or methodised — and the calculus by which all 

^ this is accomplished, and will also give a deeper insight 

to the uninitiated" 
c 
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After much thought and farther pressure, Mrs. 
Somerville, with characteristic modesty and good 
sense, agreed to try on condition. ** I am afraid," she 
said, ''that I am incapable of such a task; but as you 
both wish it so much, I shall do my very best upon 
condition of secresy, and that if I ^1 the manuscript 
shall be put in the fire." Her own condition of 
secresy added a good deal to her difficultie& She 
writes : — 

''I rose early, and made such arrangements with 
regard to my children and family affairgi that I had 
time to write afterwards ; not, however, without many 
interruptions. A man can always command his time 
under the plea of business, a woman is not allowed 
any such excuse. At Chelsea I was always supposed 
to be at home, and my friends and acquaintances 
came so far out of their way on purpose to see me, it 
would have been unkind and ungenerous not to 
receive them. Nevertheless, I was sometimes annoyed. 
When in the midst of a difHcult problem some one 
would enter and say, 'I have come to spend a few 
hours with you.' However, I learnt by habit to leave 
a subject and resume it again at once, like putting a 
mark into a book I might be reading; this was the 
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more necessary as there was no fireplace in my little 
room, and I had to write in the drawing room in 
winter. Frequently I hid my papers as the bell an* 
nounced a visitor, lest any one should discover my 



The work, which was done among such distractions 
as these, was at length finished and sent to Lord 
Brougham, and was speedily declared by all competent 
judges to be a masterpiece alike in point of knowledge, 
deamess of arrangement, and simplicity of style It 
at once took such a place as to set its author in the 
front ranks of science. Sir John Herschel wrote: 
** What a pity La Place has not lived to see this illus- 
tration of his great work 1 You will only, I fear, give 
too strong a stimulus to die study of abstract science 
by this performance." It was at once introduced into 
the course of studies at Cambridge, and sold largely; 
its author was elected a member of the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society, and of many other learned bodies; 
and a pension was granted to her from the Civil list, 
by Sir Robert PeeL 

The author meanwhile was only finding out new 
work that wanted to be done* In re-writing the pre- 
fiate for a later edition, she was struck by the many 
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points of connection of the physical sciences, and set 
about writing a work on that subject Her healthy 
which had never been good at Chelsea, had now be- 
come so bad as to make change necessary, and she 
was conveyed to France, where, after a time, acquaint- 
ance with old friends was renewed and new friendships 
formed — every one willingly aiding her in her worL 
She was so delicate, however, that at times she wrote 
in bed 1 After the printing was begun, the correction 
of the proof-sheets, which were sent through the 
Embassy, was found to be '* a very tedious business." 
Her daughters were indefatigable in their attentions 
to her, however, and gradually a measure of strength 
returned The book was published about the time 
she reached home, and added to her reputation. It 
was by-and-by found that her health was not so com- 
pletely restored as to enable her to remain per- 
manently in England A more genial climate was felt 
to be advisable, and accordingly the greater portion of 
her after-life was spent in Italy — now in Rome, sur- 
rounded by such friends as Gibson the sculptor. Lady 
Davy, and others— -now at Albano, now in Venice, 
now in Naples, varied by visits home in summer-time, 
which she muck enjoyed Everywhere she was the 
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same genial-hearted, high-thinking, industrious womant 
in midst of indifferent health working out patiently her 
scientific ideas ; for it was in such circumstances that 
the valuable work on Thysical Geography," with its 
immense research and its luminous arrangement, as 
well as the wonderfully clear and popular treatise on 
^'Molecular and Microscopic Science," and those 
papers on the various experiments upon the eflTect of 
the solar spectrum on juices of plants and other sub- 
stances, which Sir John Herschel communicated to the 
Royal Society, were all written. Even during her 
residence abroad, her daughter says, "She never allowed 
anything to interfere with her morning work. After 
that was over she was delighted to join in any plan 
which had been formed for the afternoon's amusement, 
and enjoyed herself thoroughly, whether in visiting 
antiquities and galleries in the neighbourhood, or in 
going with a friend to paint on the Campagna, [or 
other interesting points near Albano or elsewhere}" 
Her love of nature, and her fine eye for the beau- 
tifiil, whether in art or scenery, rendered her residence 
abroad a delight, and defied weariness or vague regretSi 
The husband who had so deeply sympathized with her, 
and who possessed hex fullest sympathy and affection. 
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passed away in i860, to her great grie£ She was now 
unoccupied, and unoccupied time became, if possible, 
more trying to her. Under the advice of her dauj^ters, 
she therefore began to arrange her thoughts about 
molecular and microscopic science, and these finally 
grew into the work of which we have already spoken. 
She wrought on, indeed, unremittingly, telling us that 
in 1869^ when she was in her ninetieth year, — **! 
have still the habit of studying in bed from eight in 
the morning till twelve or one o'clock ; but I am left 
solitary : for I have lost my little bird who was my 
constant companion for eight years. It had both 
memory and intelligenoe, and such confidence in me^ 
as to sleep upon my arm while I was writing. My 
daughter, to whom it was attached, coming into my 
room early, was alarmed at its not flying to meet her, 
as it generally did, and at last, after a long search, the 
poor litde creature was found drowned in the juj^'' 
In her ninety-second year, though somewhat dea( 
she was aUe to drive out for some hours a day, and 
still took lively and genial interest in all that was going 
on in science, in art, and politics, not forgetting kind 
remembrances of her many firiends, nor fidling to 
record her regrets for those of her contemporaries who 
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were pasiiiig away. She was free from the gradges 
and qaendoos lepinings of ag^ as woman ever waa 
She was sometimes afraid of losing her intellectual 
powers^ and her wishes in that regard were granted to 
hec ''Her last occupations,'' says her daughter, 
**contmued to the day of her death. ... It was with 
intense delight that she pursued her intricate calcnla* 
tions after her ninettetfa and ninety-first years, and 
repeatedly tdd me how she rejoiced to find that she 
had the same readiness and fiicility in comprehending 
and developiiig these extremely difficult formuhe which 
she possessed when youngs* She looked forward 
to death with the calmest eiqpectancy, writing thus 
quaintly on one occasion : — ** The Uue-peter has long 
been flying at my foremast, and now that I am in my 

• 

ninety-second year, I must soon expect the signal for 
saSin^* One of her chief regrets in anticipating this 
early summons, was that she should not "see the 
distance of the earth from the sun determined by 
observation of the transit of Venus, and Icam the source 
of the most renowned of rivers, the discovery of which 
win immortalise the name of Dr. Livingstone." And 
the signal, which she had so calmly anticipated, was 
not far distant She died on the 29th of November, 
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1872, passing away so gently that those around her 
Gould scarcely tell the moment when she left them. 
Speaking of these last days, her daughter says : " Her 
mind was constantly occupied with thoughts of religion, 
and she lifted her heart yet more frequently to that 
good Father whom she had loved so fervently all her 
life, and in whose merciful care she fearlessly trusted 
in her last hour." '< God bless you, dearest friend," she 
wrote just three weeks before she died, to one who had 
sent her an " Essay on the Life after Death," " for your 
irresistible arguments of our immortality, not that I 
ever doubted it, but, as I shall ^on enter my ninety- 
third year, your words are an inexpressible comfort" Up 
till the 28th of November she had remained in perfect 

• 

health, and every morning had spent some hours in 
her favourite studies, but on that day she did not feel 
so well as usual, and passed the afternoon with her 
daughter and niece, speaking of absent friends and 
such topics. Towards ten o'clock she complained of 
a trifling pain, for which the physician, on coming, 
soon found a remedy. She fell into a quiet sleep, 
which lasted some hours, and then, just after mid- 
night, her daughters watching beside her, saw a slight 
changCi The stillness that followed it was the stillness 
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of death* Though she had seen reason to reject some 
of the severer dogmas of the creed she had been 
taught in her youth, she was sincerely and unostenta- 
tiously religious; and, with a beautiful clinging to the 
associations of her youth, she attended the Scottish 
Presbyterian service in Rome as often as she could. 

Her humility was most striking, and remained un- 
spoiled by success When on a visit to her old friend 
and helper, Dr. Somerville, at Jedburgh, she ex-* 
pressed her determination to put the manuscript of her 
"Physical Geography'' in the fire, because Hum- 
boldt's ** Cosmos* had just appeared, and she was 
only dissuaded from doing so by his urgent entreaties 
Her indefatigable industry was equal to her humility 
and her keen sense of duty. A^th her the con- 
sciousness of superior endowments was by no means 
felt to excuse any dereliction of common duties. In 
no sense did she give countenance to the idea that 
the literary and scientific woman must needs be a 
slattern, with shoes down at heel, untidy dress, and 
dusty ill-assorted surroundings. She was in dress, and 
in her room particularly neat and bright ; she was very 
deft at her needle, and was never idle. A story is told of 
a young lady, who» while stopping at Mrs. Somerville's 
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house, had unfortunately torn some veiy fine old point 
lace Naturally the last person in the world to whom 
she would have applied for help was her hostess; but 
when Miss Somerville saw it, she at once observed : — 
*' Oh, never mind, when mamma has done what she is 
about, she will mend it for you so that you will not see 
where it is torn." So the visitor watched " mamma,** 
who was then engaged in solving some abstruse prob- 
lem, and when that was over needed to write a letter 
of thanks for some honour to the Empress of Russia. 
These duties fulfilled, Mrs Somerville dropped her pen^ 
and donned her thimble (spectacles she never used), 
and in brief time returned the lace most delicately re- 
paired, to the great delight and surprise of its owner. 
She wa. «. excellent musician with a very fine and 
sweet touch in playing the piana Beethoven was het 
favourite composer, as Shakespere^ Dante and iEschy- 
lus were her fiivourite poets. And to her very last days 
she continued to sketch and paint, only a short time 
before her death producing some admirable little 
pictures of Italian scenery in oils. One of these was 
a woodland, a village crowning a bit of neighbouring 
height, with the sweet light of sunset batliing alL 
She was very fond of animals and hod many pets. 
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Her guests often smiled to see her pet mountain spar- 
row fiy down and perch on the top of the pretty 
Parisian cap she wore; and a somewhat bold Pomer- 
anian dog was never refused his full share of atten- 
tion. 

The devotion to her of her servants was complete. 
Her apartment in the great Italian Palace was sweetened 
by the air of complete homeliness. One writes: ''To 
see her good Lvigi carrying the light burden of his 
loved 'Padrona' in his arms up stairs from her car- 
riage, or bringing her early breakfjast and airanging her 
pillows in the momingi was to witness a relation which, 
could it be oftener realisedt would make life con- 
siderably more pleasant than many a millioaare finds 
it with a whole train of mercenary domestics." 

In disgust at the atrocities of the press-gang system, 
of which she had seen much, difiike of slavery, 
and the inhuman severities of the criminal code, 
MrSb Somerville at an early stage became a libera^ and 
continued so to the end of her life. She was too true 
awonum to mix herself up in noisy political agitations^ 
but on these, as on other matters, she asserted the 
rights of women to have convictions on all that affects 
the social well-being, and in all proper ways to be free 
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to express those convictions. As should ever be the 
case with women, her politiral creed arose from her 
earnest interest in the social condition of the people 
vnongst whom she lived. 

She always modestly but effectively protested against 
the neglect and discouragement she had encountered 
in early life, and earnestly endeavoured to give her 
daughters the best education procurable, usmg all her 
influence to aid generally the better training and educar 
tion of girls. 

** It would be almost incredible," writes her daughter, 
"were I to describe how much my mother contrived 
to do in the coiurse of a day. When my sister and I 
were small Children, although busily engaged in writ- 
ing for the press, she used to teach us for three hours 
every morning, besides managing her house carefully, 
reading the newspapers (for she always was a keen, 
and, I must add, a liberal politician), and the most 
important books on all subjects, grave and gay. In 
addition to all this, she freely visited and received her 
friends. She was, indeed, very fond of society, and 
did not look for transcendent talent in those with 
whom she associated, although no one appreciated it 
more when she found it Gay and cheerful company 
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was a xelaxation after the da/s work. My mother 
never introduced scientific or learned subjects into 
general conversation. When they were brought for- 
ward by others, she talked simply and naturally about 
them, without the slightest pretension to superior 
knowledge^ Fin illy, to complete the list of her accom* 
pllshments, I must add that she was a remarkably 
neat and skilful needlewoman. We still possess some 
elaborate specimens of her embroidery and lacework." 

And th's was the woman of whom we read in the 
Monthly Notes of the Royal Astronomical Society for 
Feb. 1873: — "We shall never certainly know, though 
it may be that hereafter we shall be able to guess, 
what Science has lost through the all but utter neglect 
of the unusual powers of Mary Fairfax's mind." 

Brave, patient, noble old lady 1 She was surely a 
worthy link between two eras. She had the high- 
bom heartiness, abiding contentment, and sunshiny 
humour- which twinkled forth so brightly in the lives of 
her immediate predecessors — ^the Mrs Cockbums, the 
Miss Elliots^ and their compeers; and she had also 
all the aspiration for knowledge, the desire to realise in 
the most useful way the gifts God had given her, which 
is said to be the characteristic of our busier time, thus 
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TTAS the life of the chronic invalid, debarred 
■****• so many customary pleasures, any compensa- 
tions? We remember to have read a very pleasant 
answer to the question, in the shape of an essay from 
one who spoke from direct experience. A great point 
with him was, that only the invalid knew the bliss of 
those intervals in which health seemed to return, when 
the pulses throbbed as with fresh life, and threw the be- 
ing into such ecstasies as made thought and feeling like 
some youthful delight — ^a resurrection of powers that 
seemed to be lost or dead Next, there was the happi- 
ness of being cared for; and, finally, the sense of power 
in weakness, the consciousness of being able to influence 
others in a special way, simply because of the suffer- 
ing which disposed them to be sympathetic, and to 
yield readily, for the time at any rate, to the better 
impulses. Illustrations from biography are more tell- 
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ing than any theoretic answer to such a question could 
be; and hardly elsewhere is to be found such an 
evidence of the compensations that may be brought to 
an invalid's life, simply by the desire to be helpful to 
others, and by unaffected efforts to reduce aspiration 
to common-sense daily practice, than is to be found 
in the story of Lady Duff Gordon's long exile in Egypt 
and elsewhere. But she owed so much to the peculiar 
conditions of her childhood, its gracious unrestraint, and 
fulness of enjoyment, and the natural if also some- 
what irregular and desultory method of education, 
which left her fine character, to a large extent, free in 
its development, that we must be excused lingering 
for a little over its main points. 

Lady Duff Gordon was the only child of John 
Austin, the distinguished author of the *' Province of 
Jurisprudence," and of Sarah, the youngest daughter 
of John Taylor, of Norwich. She was bom in June, 
1 82 1, such a weakly child that we are told Maudsley, 
the surgeon, brought her to life by sheer skill in nurs- 
ing her on his knees, and giving play to the lungs. 
The Austins lived in Queen Square, Westminster, and 
were near neighbours of Jeremy Bentham and James 
Mill, the historian of India ; and Bentham's garden. 
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where the utilitarian philosophy of the nineteenth cen. 
txiiy was born, was the playground of Lude Austi« 
and the young Mills. Here, it would seem, many a 
bout of play took place, in which *'Bun Don'* (Brother 
John), £«. John Stuart Mill, took part, in spite of what 
he has said in his ** Autobiography " of the sternness 
of his childish life. Her only other playfellow of note, 
was her first cousin, Henry Reeve ; and we can easily 
picture to ourselves the position, and see a faint re- 
flection of the leading interests among the elders <A 
that society, as we read **Bentham's coach-house was 
converted into a gymnasium, and his flower beds were 
intersected by threads and tapes to represent the 
passages of a panopticon prison"; for at that time 
Bentham was busy with his great scheme for prison 
teformation, which issued finally in the somewhat 
forbidding looking building at Millbank. 

When she was only five years of age she went with her 
father to Germany and remained there so long that she 
learned to speak German as fluently as her own tongue 
Her education was carried on entirely at home till 1836, 
with the exception of a short period that she attended a 
mixed school of boys and girls at Hampstead, where, 
however, she learned Latin and Greek, which she found 
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very useful afterwards. In that year Mr. Austin was ap* 
pointed a Commissioner to Malta, to which he was 
accompanied by his wife. As it was not deemed ex* 
pedient to take Lucie with them, she was sent to school 
at Clapham, with a Miss Shepherd Though her mode 
of education hitherto had left its own results in a note of 
individuality and impatience of routine, she applied her- 
self assiduously to the school studies, — thus finishing up 
one of her letters to Mrs. Grote, with whom she fre- 
quently corresponded : — 

'^ I am dying to see or hear from you ; and don't hope 
that you will escape my quartering myself upon you for 
a day at Christmas, for I will hold a solemn palaver with, 
you, which I could not accomplish before coming her& 
I shall not be able to write to you again, as I shall not 
have time to write to any one but mamma, and not. 
much to her, as, if I do my Latin and Greek lessons 
satisfactorily, I shall be rather hard worked.'' 

At sixteen, wholly on her own responsibility, for her 
fiiends and relatives were all Unitarians, she took the step 
of being admitted by baptism into the Church of England. 
She thus concludes a very remarkable letter, for one of her 

years, giving her reasons for the step she had taken : — 
''lam prepared for some slight crosses from many 
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excellent friends, whose creed I never could satisfactorily 
adopt ; but with the fear of God before my eyes, I could 
not be deterred by this difficulty, through which, I know, 
if I place but perfect trust in Him, and cultivate humility, 
his strength will guide me. I expect to be pitied for 
that ignorance and weakness which has made me an easy 
victim to other's rule ; but my own heart tells me I have 
no claims upon any such commiseration. My sponsors 
were wholly unprepared for my application to them to 
become such, and had not an unlooked-for and quiet 
opportunity of attending an mfant of Mod North's to the 
baptismal font offered itself, I had probably yet remained 
in the same painfully unsatisfied state of mind that had 
so long been mine. I already experience happiness and 
advantage from the views and hopes which from day to 
day seem to unfold themselves more and more, and I 
expect and pray, if I make religion my guide, that even 
the most opposed to my present opinions will ultimately 
rejoice in their influence upon my character and conduct. 
Surely you, who have ever been to me the best and 
dearest of friends, will be the last to disapprove of any- 
thing which could tend to my improvement and happiness, 
which I feel convinced must be the case with my present 
faith and feelings.'' 
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Surely this letter, which indicates great individuality of 
judgment and equal resolution, shows also a beautiful 
humility and ingenuity in escaping from all that could 
excite common observation and remark — traits which, 
as we shall see, only deepened as time went on. Her 
courtship was as original and unconventional as her 
education. In 1838, when her parents returned from 
Malta, she began to see a good deal of society, in which 
figured many of the most brilliant intellects of the day. 
She had met Sir Alexander Duff Gordon at Lansdowne 
House, and he **at once became attracted by the mother 
and deeply attached to the daughter." They used to 
walk out together, as she was much left to herself, and 
had no companions. ''One day Sir Alexander said, 
* Miss Austin, do you know people say we are going to 
be married ?' She was annoyed at being talked about, 
and hurt at his brusque way of mentioning it, was gomg 
to give a sharp answer, when he added, ' Shall we make 
it true?* She replied, with characteristic straight- 
forwardness, by the monosyllable 'Yes!' and so they 
were engaged. At this time she translated and published 
Niebuhr's ' Greek Legends,' the only literary work she 
did before her marriage, which took place in Kensington 
Old Church, on May z6th, 1840. Eye-witnesses ^U 
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xemember with interest the beauty of the pair.^ 

After their marriage they went abroad, and saw much 
of art and life — especially was Lady Duff Gordon im- 
pressed with the works which she was privileged to see in 
the studio of Eaulbach, at Munich. 

On their return home, their house in Queen Square 
soon became the resort of the most briUiant society. 
''Lord Lansdowne, Lord Monteagle, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Elliott Warburton (who was burnt in the 'Amazon'), 
Tom Taylor, Tennyson, Kinglake, and Henry Taylor 
were kahiiuet^ and every foreigner of talent and renown 
looked upon the Duff-Gordon House as a centre of 
interest" Her dauahter tells how she remembers, when 
a little chDd, Leopold Ranke, the historian of the Popes^ 
walking up and down, talking vehemently a sort of oUa 
fodrida of English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish, 
with now and then a Latin quotation, speaking fast and 
mixing up all the languages; and she remembers too that 
when M. Guizot escaped from France, his first dinner 
and welcome was in the house in Queen Square^ 

In 1842 their eldest child was bom, and the years sped 
on happily, the career of the household relieved by 
literary work; Lady Duff Gordon having translated 
Meinhold's " Amber Witch," " The French in Algiers,'' 
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and Feuerbach's '* Remarkable German Crimes and 
Trials," and later some of Ranke's works. An odd 
addition was made to the household in 1846, while they 
occupied a villa at Richmond, and one which seemed in 
much like a forecast of later friendships. This was a 
little black boy, Hassan el Bakkeet, who had been 
turned out by his master because he was getting blind 
Lady Duff Gordon took him in, cared for him, and 
had him to an oculist who cured him. This oculist 
offered to take the boy into his service, and give him 
good wages. His mistress advised him to accept the 
place, upon which he fell on his knees and begged to be 
whipped instead of being sent away, as he said, ^' ^5 a 
year with you are sweeter than the ;;£ 12 he offers." 
Hassan repaid all the care spent on him by devotion, 
though then only twelve years old He was looked on 
as one of the family, the constant playmate of the eldest 
child, and when a son was bom, he said triumphantly to 
all callers, " We have got a boy." He died from a cold 
caught at Weybridge in 1849, ^^^ seldom has a servant 
been more deeply regretted. 

Contact with working men did not make Lady Duff 
Gordon afraid to encourage them in the development of 
intellect, and she had her reward A number of the men 
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from the engineering workshop of her friend, William 
Bridges Adams, which she used to visit, came to ''protect 
her " in the riots of 1848. While living at Weybridge, 
she set up a working man's library and reading-room, 
which answered well, with forty subscribers at twopence 
a week. •* They all like it much," she says, " and I go 
most Monday evenings and transact the business and 
talk over the new& I hope it will do some good here* 
At any rate, it keeps a few out of the public-house.* 

In 1851, they left Weybridge, and went to Esher — ^**to 
a very nice, old fashioned house, close to Claremont, 
which joins our gardec and field, and where beds can be 
given to our friends." Esher was a more lively place in 
those days than it has since been ; for Claremont, now 
an uninhabited royal residence, was then occupied by a 
French Princess, who was very popular. "I like my 
rural existence better and better," writes Lady Duff- 
Gordon, *'the garden, houses, and the health and happiness 
of the children are better than all London life whatever." 

"^Our dear old house at Esher," writes Mrs. Ross, ''was 
nothing very remarkable in itself, having been, I believe, 
an izm, with a small cottage near. The space between 
the two had been built over, and made the dining-room 
and drawinR-TOom, L shaped. But the house was full of 
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quaint old furniture and china, and the pretty garden 

sloped upwards from the back of the house to Claremont 

Park palings. The view from the front windows was 

beautiful; the sluggish Mole and Wolsey's tower in the 

foreground, and Windsor Castle in the far distance 

Many a merry boating-party did we have on the Mole^ 

with pic-nics in the woods, varied by now and then 

knocking a hole in the bottom of the boat, on one of the 

many snags and hidden stumps of trees, with which the 

river abounds. Once we lost all our wine, which was 

hung overboard to cool, and my father and Henry 

Phillips had to dive for it in very deep water, while Ary 

Scheffer, who was staying at Esher to paint Queen Marie 

Am^li^'s portrait, and Richard Doyle, stood ready to 

assist in the recovery of the lost bottles.. The rides were 

most beautiful — over endless commons, through large 

covers, and in the firwood behind Claremont, with its 

small lake called the * Black Pool' in the centre.** 

But, already, though not yet thirty, signs had begun to 

appear of breaking health; and in iS^i, Lady Duff 

Gordon could not even go to London, to see the great 

Exhibitioa She recovered a little by-and-by, and in 

1854 all the family went to Paris, where she renewed the 

acquaintance formed with Heinrich Heine, the great 
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Gennan poet, while she was yet a child ; and her picture 
of his painful and desolate condition is every way most 
touching, as well as her efforts then and afterwards to 
cheer him. 

Very touching indeed are some points in her picture : 
— ^**He lay on a pile of mattresses, his body wasted so that 
it seemed no bigger than a child under the sheet that 
covered him, the eyes closed and the face altogether like 
the most painful and wasted £ca Homo ever painted by 
some old German painter. His voice was very week, 
and I was astonished at the animation with which he 
talked ; evidently his mind had wholly survived his body. 
He raised his powerless eyelids with his thin white fingers, 
and exclaimed, ** God ! the little Lucie has become big 
and has a husband ; that is queer." He then earnestly 
asked if I was happy and contented, and begged me to 
bring my husband to see him. He said again he hoped 
I was happy now, as I had always been such a merry 
child I answered that I was no longer so merry as 
*'the little Lucie" had been, but very happy and con- 
tented ; and he said ; that is well ; it does one good to 
see a woman who does not carry about a broken heart, 
to be mended by all sorts of men, like the women of this 
country, who do not perceive that what really fails them 
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is total want of heart" And so the most cynical of 
modem poets preserved in his heart a foux>tain under 
the rock — the man who amid the most lingering suffering 
persevered in writing to "the mother," as though he 

« 

were well, that she might not be troubled about him 
more than was necessary, could respond to what was 
staid, and true^ and pure, in womanhood, and rejoice in 
it Poor Heine ! would that the glimpses we have of 
him were always as bright and clear and beautiful as 
this! 

Her health gradually got worse and worse; Ventnor 
had been tried for some winters with slight result, and in 
i860 it was felt that a voyage to the Cape of Good Hope 
might be beneficiaL Of this she has herself given bright 
and cheerful record in her letters from the Cape, brimful 
of appreciation of all that was new and striking, and 
wholly unlike valetudinarian effusions. She thinks of 
herself last She makes friends with Dutch Boers, Malays, 
and Kaffirs alike, and gets such blessings from Mahom- 
medan coolies as stirs the ire of the English housemaid 
" There, ma'am, you see how saucy they have grown— a 
nasty, black, heathen Mahommedan a>blessing of a white 
Christian ! ■ 

Her love of animals remains a refreshment to her, and 
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in what drcuxnstances cannot that taste be gratified to 
the full? '* I wishy" she writes, '' I could send the six 
chameleons which a good-natured fanner brought me in 
his hat, and a queer lizard in his pocket The chameleons 
axe charming, so monkey-like, and so caressanis. They 
sit on my breakfast-tray and catch flies, and hang in a 
bunch by their tails and reach out after my hand** 

But no interest ever displaced or modified the healthy 
love of human nature, always enlightened by a true 
desire to do good to others, without any trace of patronage 
or affectation of philanthrophy. It was simple and 
kindly interest in others. Therefore we are not surprised 
to read— 

*' The postmaster, Heer Klein, and his old Pylades, 
Heer Ley, are great cronies of mine, stout old grey-beards, 
toddling down the hill together. I sometimes go and sit 
on the stoep with the two old bachelors, and they take it 
as a great compliment ; and Heer Klein gave me my 
letters all decked with florrers, and wished 'Vrolyke 
tydings, mevrouw,' most heartily. He also made his 
tributary mail-cart Hottentots bring from various higher 
mountain ranges the beautiful everlasting flowers, which 

will make pretty wreaths for J . ... I have fallen 

in love with a Hottentot baby here. Her mother is all 
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black, with a broad face, and soft spaniel eyes, and the 
father is Baastard ; but the baby (a girl, nine months old) 
has walked out of one of Leonardo da Vinci's picturesi 
I never saw so beautiful a child She has huge eye^ 
with the spiritual look he gives them, and is exquisite in 
every way. When the Hottentof s blood is handsome, it 
b beautiful ; there is a delicacy and softness about some 
of the women which is very pretty, and the eyes those of 
a good dog. . • .Compared to French peasants they are 
very clean indeed, and even the children axe £sir more 
decent and cleanly in their habits than those of France." 
The stay at the Cape lasted from July, i860, till May, 
x86i. when she returned much better in health. But; 
unfortunately, she was persuaded to £0 to the Eaux 
Bonnes, which did her harm ; and from there she went 
to Egypt, which, with the exception of a short visit to 
England in 1865, remained her home to the end. Some* 
times she lived on land, sometimes, for months, she 
made a boat her home. Gradually, as circumstances 
removed English servants from her, she found the natives 
grew the more serviceable ; and not only so, the more inti- 
mate her acquaintance with them became, her affection 
for them deepened. Arabs, Nubians, Copts — it was all 
the same. She managed them so that she could qoI 
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wish better service, and at lei^;th resolves, " 111 have no 
more Europeans here.** 

During the first two years, she spent a good deal of time 
in Alexandria and Cairo ; but the climate of the former 
affected her injuriously. ** I have been a fortnight here,** 
she writes from Alexandria, on May a, 1867, ^ but the 
climate, although very warm, disagrees with me so much 
that I am^oing back to Cairo at once. The sea breeze 
strikes me like ice. I fancy I can stay at Cairo a month 
perhaps, and then I hope to go home, or if not well 
enough for that, to go somewhere in the south of 
Europe. I cannot at all shake off the cough here." 
Both in Alexandria and Cairo she made attached friends, 
alike among high and low. She was too wise to do 
despite to any custom of the people, or to rebuff 
any friendly and affectionate advance, and certainly it 
does not seem that she ever in this way sacrificed her 
. authority or her power of commanding good service. 
One of her friends in Cairo was her washerwoman, of 
whom we have this note : — 

**My old washerwoman sent me a fervent entreaty 
through Omar that I would dine with her one day, since 
I had made Cairo delightful by my return. If one will 
only devour these people's food they are enchanted — 
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« 

they like that much better than a present, so I will 
' honour her house * some day." 

And when afterwards she returned to Cairo for a 
special purpose, we have this suggestive glimpse of the 
somewhat grotesque welcome given to her : 

"When I went yesterday to deposit my goods at the 
worthy old washerwoman's house, the neighbours seeing 
me arrive on my donkey, followed by a cargo of pots and 
pans, thought I was come to live, there, and came run- 
ning out I was patted on the back and welcomed, and 
overwhelmed with offers of service to help to clean my 
house, &c" 

Omar, her Arab servant, seems to have been a model, 
utterly devoted to his mistress. She says of him : — 

" Omar performs wonders of marketing and cooking. 
I have excellent dinners — soup, fish, 2u petit plat or two, 
and a rote every day. I never saw so good a servant as 
Omar, and such a nice creature, so pleasant and good 
When I hear and see what people spend here in travel- 
ling and in living, and what trouble they have, I say, 
* May God favour Omar and his descendants.' " 

And this notwithstanding that mtercourse between 
them must have been somewhat difficult, seeing that as 
yet she knew littie of Arabic, and he had only odd words 
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of English. But in the beginning of 18649 she set her- 
self to stady the language, and for this purpose put her- 
self under Sheykh Yoosuf^ of whom we hear itequently; 
but when she wished to recompense hinii we have this 
incident: — 

'* I gave Sheykh Yoosuf four pounds for three months' 
daily lessons in Arabic last night, and had quite a contest 
to force it on him. '* It is not for money, O lady 1 " and 
he coloured crimsoa* 

Her difficulties only made her the more considerate ; 
for, though we find her ere long writing of progress in 
Arabic, she can pause to record her sympathy for the 
little Arab scholars : — 

^ I am beginning to stammer out a little Arabic, but 
6nd it horribly difficult, the plurals are bewildering, and 
the verbs quite heart-rending^ I have at last learnt the 
alphabet, and can write it quite tidily, but now I am in 
a fix for want of a dictionary. I have written to He- 
kekian Bey to buy me one in Caira Sheykh Yoosuf 
knows not a word of English, and Omar can't read or 
write, and has no notion of grammar or of * word for 
word ' interpretation, and it is very slow work. When I 
walk through the court of the mosque, I give the custom- 
aiy coppera to the little boys who are spelling away loudly 
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under the arcade, with a keen sympathy with their 
difficulties and well-smudged tin slates. An addiiional 
evil is, that the Arabic books printed in England, and all 
English presses here, require a forty-horse power micros- 
cope to distinguish a letter. The ciphering is like ours, 
but with other figures ; and I felt very stupid when I 
discovered how I reckoned Arab fashion, from right to 
left all my life and never observed the fdOL However, 
it must be remarked that they cast down a column of 
figures from top to bottom." 

And her relations with Sheykh Yoosuf only lead to the 
celebration of new attractive traits, as this will witness : — 

"A characteristic trait of manners was that last night, 
Sheykh Yoosuf having stayed till dark over my lesson, I 
asked him to 'breakfast' at my dinner;- being now 
Ramadan, he said quite simply, * Oh, yes, but he could 
not eat at a table with forks, so he would go and eat with 
Omar and come back and enjoy my society.* This was 
not at all the slavish feeling which made the chaplain of 
old prefer the stewards' room, but the genuine fratemitt ' 
et kgaliik of this people. 'All muslims are brothers,' 
says the Koran, and they behave as such. Catch a 
Frenchman or American doing such a thing.' " 

In the early part of 1864 she had made her home up 
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the Nile at El-Uksur^ and feeling that it might be lonely 

and dull for ** a young man fond of a little cofo-shop 

and gossip/' she proposed that, if this were so, Omar 

** unght go down for a time and join me again, as I could 

manage with some man here. He absolutely cried and 

kissed my hands, and declared he never was so happy as 

with me, and he could not rest if he thought I had not 

all I wanted. * I am your memlook, not your servant ; 

your memlook ! ' " And she significantly adds, "I really 

do believe that these people sometimes love their English 

masters better than their own people. Omar certainly 

has shown the greatest fondness for me on all occasions." 

It was about this time that she paid a visit to Philae, 

of which we have this very striking and picturesque 

record : — 

** Phibe is six or seven miles from Aswan, and we went 

on donkeys through the beautiful village of the Cataract, 

and the noble place of tombs of Aswan. Great was the 

amazement of every one at seeing Eiuropeans so out cl 

season ; we were like swallows in January to them. 1 

could not sleep for the heat in the room, and threw on 

an abbayeh, and went and lay on the parapet of the 

temple. What a night! What a lovely view! The 

stars give as much light as the moon in Europe, and all 
s 
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but the Cataract was still as death, and glowing hot, and 
the palm trees were more graceful and dreamy than ever. 
Then Omar woke, and came and sat at my feet, and 
rubbed them, and sang a song of a Turkish slave. 1 
said, ^ Do not rub my feet, O brother ! that is not fit for 
thee,' (it is below the dignity of a free Muslim altogether 
to touch shoe or feet) : but he sang in his song, * The 
slave of the Turk may be set free by money, but how shall 
one be ransomed who has been paid for by kind actions 
and sweet words ? ' Then the day broke deep crimson* 
and I went down and bathed in the Nile, and saw the 
girls on the island opposite in their summer fashions, 
consisting of a leather fringe round their slender hips, — 
divinely graceful ! — ^bearing huge saucer-shaped baskets 
on their heads ; and I went up and sat at the end of the 
colonnade looking up to Ethiopia, and dreamed dreams 
' of Him who sleeps in Fhilae,' until the great Amun- 
Ra kissed my northern face too hotly." 
And we have this graceful sketch of the Nile villages: — 
'* The villages look like slight elevations in the mud* 
banks, cut into square shapes. The best houses have 
neither paint, whitewash, plaster, bricks, nor windows, nor 
any visible roofs ; at first they don't give one the notion of 
human dwellings at all, but now the eye gets used to the 
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absence of all that constitutes a house in Europe, the 
impression of wretchednesss wears off, and one sees how 
picturesque they are with palm-trees, and tall pigeon- 
houses, and here and there the dome over a saint's tomb." 
She exulted in the feeling of social equality, that she 
saw everywhere around her; whilst her own practice 
adjusted itself in a very exceptional way to that life; 
^One must come to the East" she exclaimed, ''to 
understand absolute equality. As there is no education, 
and no reason why the donkey-boy who runs beside me 
may not become a great man, and as all Muslims arc 
ipso facto brothers, money and rank are looked on as 
mere accidents, and my savoir won was highly thought 
o^ because I sat down with fellaheen, and treated evexy 
one alike as they treat each other. In Alexandria all 
that is changed; the European ideas and customs have 
nearly extinguished the Arab, and those which remain 
are not improved by the contact Only the Bedawee 
preserve their haughty nonchalance. I found the Mag- 
wrabee bazaar full of them when I went to buy a white 
cloak, and was amused at the way in which one splendid 
bronze figure, who lay in the shop-front, moved one leg 
to let me sit down. They grew interested in my purchase, 
and asusted in making the bargain and wrapping the 
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long doak round me." She fell, with wise adaptability^ 
into the eastern modes of living, and was rewarded by 
being waited on by her boys as no women could have 
wuted on her. ''As to care and attention, I want for 
nothing, and the saving in wine, beer, meat, &:c, is 
enormous : one feeds six or eight Arabs with the money 
from one European." The Arab's opinion of the bur- 
den imposed on Europeans by the claims of civilisation 
is well expressed in the following : — 

" Next day I moved into the old house, and found one 
end in ruins, owing to the high Nile and want of repair. 
However, there is plenty more safe and more comfortable. 
I settled my accounts with my men, and made an inven- 
tory in Arabic, which Sheykh Yoosuf wrote for me, and 
which we laughed over hugely. How to express a sauce- 
boat, a pie-dish, &c, in Arabic, was a poser. A genteel 
Effendi, who sat by, at last burst out in uncontrollable 
amazement ; ' There is no God but God ? is it possible 
that four or five Franks can use all those things to eat, 
drink, and sleep on a journey?' (N.B. — I fear the 
Franks will think the stock very scanty). Whereupon 
Master Achmet, with the swagger of one who has seen 
cities and men, held forth : ' Oh 1 EfTendim, that is 
nothing ; our lady is almost like the children of the Arabs. 
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One dish or two, a piece of breadi a few dates, and 
Peace ' (as we say, there is an end of it). * But thou 
shouldst see the merchants of Scandareeh ; three table- 
cloths, forty dishes ; to each soul seven platesof all sorts, 
and seven knives, seven forks, and seven spoons, large 
and small, and seven different glasses for wine, and beer, 
and water.' * It is the will of God,' replied the Effendi, 
rather put down; 'but,' he added, 'it must be a dreadful 
fiitigue to them to eat their dinner.' " 

That the Arabs, however, were not always insensible 
to the comforts appreciated by Europeans, we may infer 
from the fact that when one of them sat for the first time 
in his life in a comfortable arm-chair, he exclaimed, 
" May the soul of the man who made it find a seat in 
Paradise!** 

But, though the climate of upper Egypt suited her 
health, and though her interest in the people extended 
and deex)ened with every month and every week, she had 
much pain to endure from the sight of their sufferings 
and privations. Her journals and letters are fiill of lamen- 
tations over the taxation, the forced labour, and the crowd 
of evils that followed in their train. She tells us, with a 
sv^gestive sigh, that respectable men offered her half their 
crops if she would pay their taxes. Every day she wit- 
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nessed cases of misery and extortion for which there wa9 
no remedy. V We are eaten up with taxes ; there is not 
a penny left to any one/' she writes ; and the way in 
which the people were oppressed is illiistrated by many 
painful anecdotes. She makes the misery of the people 
her own, and writes of the extortions practised by the 
Government as though she felt the weight of them her- 
sel£ ** Wheip I remember/' she says in a letter dated 
28679 ''the lovely smiling landscape which I first beheld 
from my windows, swarming with beasts and men, and 
look at the dreary waste now, I fed the foot of the Turk 
heavy indeed. • • • Camels, horses, all are gone; 
not only the homed cattle, even the dogs are more than 
decimated, and the hawks and vultures seem to me fewer; 
mankind has no food to spare for hangers-on. The don- 
keys are sold, the camels confiscated, and the dogs are 
dead (the one sole advantage)." The people, she declares^ 
are so maddened by oppression, that whole villages are 
deserted, and thousands have run away into the desert 
This was written in 1867, at the time of the Cretan in- 
surrection, when Egypt was drained of money and men 
to supply the necessities of the Turk. 

The following is one passage, in which she presents us 
with a few details :-~ 
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^ Everything is cheaper than last year, but there is no 
money to buy with, and the taxes have grown beyond 
bearing ; as a ' fellah ' said, 'a man can't sneeze without 
a cavass being ready to levy a tax on it' The ha'porth 
of onions we buy in the market is taxed on the spot» and 
the fish which the man catches under my window. 1 
paid a tax on buying charcoal, and another on having it 
weighed People are terribly beaten to get last year's 
taxes out of them which they have not the money to 
pay • • • Our prison is full of men and we send them 
their dinners in turns. The other day a woman went 
with a big wooden bowl on her head, full of what she had 
cooked for them, accompanied by her husband A cer- 
tain Effendi, a new vakeel here, was there and said, * What 
dost thou here, thou ^?' calling her by an oppro- 
brious name Her husband said, ' She is my wife, O 
Efiendim!' Whereupon he was beaten till he fainted 
and then there was a lamentation; they carried him down 
past my house, with a crowd of women all shrieking like 
mad oeatures, especially his wife, who yelled and beat 
her head,^ and threw dust over it * Mort Majorum^ as 
you may see in the tombs. Such are the humours of tax- 
gathering in this country. It is not a little hunger, it is 
the cruel oppression which maddens the people now. 
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They never complained before, but now whole villages 
are deserted and thousands have run away into the desert 
between this and Assouan.'' 

Beside the trouble of the taxes — far from a ^ useful 
trouble " like that of the rain in Eden — there was the 
affliction of " forced labour," over which she ceaselessly 
mourned. In one short paragraph she thus gathers up 
the whole gist of the matter, like one who was full of the 
sad experience — as indeed she was : — 

*'Let me describe the state of things. From the 
Moudeeriat of Keneh only, 25,000 men are taken to 
work for 60 days without food or pay. Each man must 
take his own basket, and each third man a hoe, not a 
basket From Luxor, only 220 men are gone, of whom 
a third will very likely die of exposure to the cold and 
misery. That is to say that this little village of at most 
2,000 souls, male and female — ^we do not usually count 
women from decorum — ^wiU pay in labour at least ^1,320 
in 60 days. We have also had 1 1 camels seized to go up 
to the Soudan. A camel is worth from £iS to £20. 
Remember this is the second levy of 220 men within six 
months, each for 60 days, as well as the second seizure of 
camels, besides the conscription, which serves the same 
purpose, as the soldiers work on the Basha's works. The 
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little district of Kors, including Luxor, has been mulcted 
of camels, food for them, and drivers to the amount of 
6,000 purses last week, ;^z8,ooa" 

Buildings, canals, sugar plantations are all thus 
carried on for the benefit of the Government, and one 
very gloomy shadow might have been added to the pic- 
ture by Lady Duff Gordon, of the young children, who 
have to bear their own share in the general burden. To 
see the boys and girls of between 7 and 10 unable to 
work their hoes, and scraping up with their little hands 
the silt of some canal, as ever and anon the driver assails 
them, must be, as eye-witnesses describe it, terrible and 
revolting. When men, hurried away from their homes, 
scantly clad, and scantly fed, die off rapidly from hunger, 
cold and exposure, what could be expected for the chil- 
dren? Camels, we are told, fared no better than human 
beings ; one single district being mulcted of the value of 
^t8,ooo on this head alone. An occasional cotres- 
pondent of the Tinus has later amply corroborated Lady 
Duff Gordon's view, and firom his most heart-stirring 
letter we extract this paragraph : — 

''Excess of population is not the cause of the misery 
I saw. Five millions are not too many for the country. 
Lane the best authority on modem Egypt, states that if all 
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the soil capable of cultivation were sown, the produce 
would be sufficient for 8,000,000. In the time of the 
Ptolemies, seven millions lived in the towns and villages 
of Egypt, variously calculated from 18,000 to 30,000 in 
number, and Sir Gardner Wilkinson quotes the authori- 
ties who gave these numbers, without doubting their 
trustworthiness. I believe the real causes of the suffer- 
ings of the fellaheen were well summarized in a conver- 
sation I had with a number of natives of various ranks^ 
as I walked through fields of verdant com to see a ruined 
temple of Isis, near Samanbout * Who built this great 
city?' I asked, pointing to the vast mass of sculptured 
granite fragments. 'The fellaheen,' they replied 'How 
is it that the fellaheen do not build such cities now ?' 
'Because they are too poor.' *Why! how can they 
be poor with such quantities of cotton in the land?' 
'Because formerly prices were low — fowls, eggs, and 
bread could be got for almost nothing — now they are all 
dear. Then cotton has fallen in price, and, worst of all, 
Government takes all we get, and takes ourselves, too^ 
for the army, and all kinds of worL' Endless inquiries 
and investigations have persuaded me that these men hit 
upon the true explanation of the anomalous condition of 
the working classes in this country. Prices of necessaries 
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have much increased. Last, but by no means least, 
comes the burden of taxation, which the Government, 
with its costlj schemes of internal development and ex- 
ternal conquest, has increased year by year. 

** Another cause of distress arises from the fact that 
Egypt is suffering from a want of good executive power. 
An efficient Administration requires high salaries, care- 
ful supervision, and the support of a public opinion averse 
from corruption. In Egypt, salaries are very low, there 
is no efficient supervisioni and native public opinion has, 
as yet, no existence.* 

Mr. McCoan in his work " Egypt as it is," would &in 
give the impression that the condition of the fellahs, 
never so bad as superficial observers were inclined to 
xepresent, had been greatly improved, as much improved 
indeed, as their own inbred perversities and fixed objec- 
tions to pay me even reasonable dues, save under "stick- 
logic," would on any account allow ; but Mr. De Leon 
and several other observant witnesses do not support Mr. 
McCoan in this, and urge that the position of the Fellah 
is very much as it was. He is badly housed, badly fed 
and badly dothed. Certainly all admit that the Khedive 
is anxious to promote educution, and is labouring for it ; 
but it 11 an odd contrast to picture the schools which the 
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minister of education is so solicitous about, and then 
read Mr. Pe Leon's description of the wretched children 
of seven or eight, out at work scrapmg off earth for 
embankments and such-like without proper tools, and 
half starved He suggested that the only way to relieve 
the Khedive from the necessity of such resource was for the 
creditors of Egypt not to press for any interest — a point 
which Egyptian bond-holders were not likely to look at 
sentimentally ! 

The burden of testimony inclines to the view that the 
abolition of forced labour, or the corvee^ has proved little 
else than a farce, and that things are in reality scarce any 
better than they were when Lady Duff Gordon wrote. 
Dr. Klunzinger, who had opportunities of observing as 
few possess, writes decidedly in his ^' Upper Egypt ** on 
this point : — 

It was impossible to bring out Lady Duff Gordon's 
keen interest in Egypt and its people, and her ceaseless 
efforts to benefit them, without allowing ourselves to 
glance hurriedly at their condition. She took the right 
way to mend matters so £ar as her influence could reach. 
She was intent in improving what lay near at hand. And 
this she did without affectation pf philanthropy, or any at- 
tempt at investing herself with authority. She showed great 
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wisdom and pradence in accepting gladlyall the alleviations 
that circumstances could bring to her. She treasured her 
strength, * husbanding life's taper to its dose ' — more for 
others' sake than from any morbid fear of death. Her love 
of nature and of the picturesque she liberally indulged^ 
and in the curiosities of the country, she found an un* 
foiling source of pleasure. She enjoyed the wonderful 
scenes, the dear air, the river pictiures, the fine figures of 
the fellaheen — nothing escaped her. She found the Thou« 
sand and One Nights were quite real ''The country is 
a palimpsest,** she aptly says, ** in which the Bible is 
written over Herodotus, and the Koran over that: in 
the towns the Koran is most visible; in the country 
Herodotus. ** But her interest in the people never 
abated. She repudiated, as though she were herself an 
Egyptian, the charges brought against them, and could not 
comprehend how travdlers carried such misunderstandings 
away, save by haste and the existence of English prejudice, 
and that contempt for foreign races — ^against which, in no 
narrow spirit, she constantly contended. 

"I have been reading Miss Martineau's book," she 
writes ; *' the descriptions are excellent, and it is true as 
far as it goes ; but there is the usual defect ; — ^to her, as 
to most Europeansi the people are not real people, only 
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part of the scenery. She evidently knew and cared 
nothing about them, and had the feeling of most English 
travellers, that the differences of manners are a sort of 
impassable gulf; the truth being that their feelings and 
passions are just like our own. It is curious that all the 
old books of travel that I have read mention the natives 
of strange countries in a far more natural tone, and with 
far more attempt to discriminate character than modem 
ones; e,g, Carsten's Niebuhr's Travels here and in 
Arabia, Cook's Voyages, and many otherSi Ifiwe we 
grown so vny civilised since a hundred years, that out- 
landish people seem to us like mere puppets, and not like 
real human beings ?" 

And Lady Duff Gordon fully justified her frequent 
reflections in this wise by her actions. She saw beneath 
the surface, and, sympathising, won the hearts of the 
strange people among whom her lot was cast She was 
interested in all their concerns, ever active to aid them 
— became a kind of doctoress, whose fame went afar. 
She was consulted by high and low in all manner of 
doubts and difficulties. She was known far and wide as 
the "Sitt-el-Kebeer" — the great lady — ^and the mere 
mention of her name procured respect and kind attention 
for others even from the roughest of the Arab& When 
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her daughter went to visit her to say good-bye, the 
mention of her name was enough to secure respect and 
honour ; and Mrs. Ross tells us that being in a govern- 
ment steamer the villagers ran from them, but that, after 
they were known they had no more difficulties about 
food, save to make the people take money. 

*'In Egypt it is wonderful how fast news travels. In 
many places we found people waiting with presents of 
milk and Arab bread, fowls and eggs. One had been 
cured by the Sitt-el-Kebeer, another had a cousin to 
whom she had been kind, to some one else she had given 
a lift in her boat, and so on all the way up the Nile. At 
Thebes we were expected; a man from Keneh having 
ridden on to announce the glad tidings to my mother ; 
and the Ulema actually sent the religious flags to decorate 
the house and meet us. The Sakkhas (water-carriers) 
had sprinkled a path for us from the river's bank to the 
house, and there was general rejoicing in the little village. 
Of course all the notabilities of the place came to have 
a look at the ' Howagar ' (gentleman, really merchant), 
and the daughter of the Sitt ; and we had endless salaam- 
ing to da The Bedawees came and did fimtasia under 
the balcony, galloping round, their lances stuck in the 
ground, and shouting wflAy. They insisted too on 
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accompanying us to the tombs of the KLings in the valley 
opposite, and the ferryman, would not let us pay him for 
taking us across the river. 

''Then we had to dine with Seleem Effendi, the 
Maohn of Luxor, a pleasant man, with a dear old - wife, 
who would serve us in spite of my husband's presence. 
Our procession to dinner was very funny, and at the same 
time touching. My mother on her donkey, which I led, 
two servants in front with lanterns, and the faithful Omar, 
dressed in his best, carrying a sweet-dish he had expended 
all his skill upon* My husband on the other side of my 
mother, and then more lantern-bearers. As we passed 
the people crowded round and called on Allah to bless 
us; and some threw down their cloaks for my mother 
to ride over, while the women lifted the hem of her dress 
to their lips and foreheads. 

"We had a most elaborate dinner of many courses, all 
very good, but very odd ; and we made no end of pretty 
speeches to each other; and then we had chibouques 
and coffee, and the Maohns' wife actually came in and sat 
with us, notwithstanding the presence of the ' Howagar.' 
He belonged to the ' Sitt-el-Kebeer,' that was enough. 
We remained three days at Luxor, and then went up to 
Assouan, my mother accompanying us, and everywhere 
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was the same love and reverence shown her. We went 
to Phibe. above the first cataract, in a little boat, and 
spent a whole day in that lovely island, sitting under the 
portico of an old temple and gazing far away into Nubia» 

talking of him who sleeps in PhilaCi and whom old 

« 

Herodotus would not name. 

"On our rerum to Thebes, my mother hoped to find 
her own boat, which was let to some friends, and to be 
able to have the loan of it for two days, so as to go down 
the river with us as fisir as Keneh, and then sail back. 
But the Uraina had not arrived, and we were much 
disappointed at having to give up our proposed trip, when 
a Nubian trader, who had heard from our crew that the 
*Sitt-elrKebeer' wished for a boat, came to the house 
and asked for an audiance: He left his shoes outside 
the door, and with many salaams said that he had turned 
out all his goods on the bank, had cleaned his boat well, 
and had come to ofier her to the 'Sitt-el-Kebeer,' who 
during the cholera had saved a nephew of his who was 
passing by on his boat, and had been taken ill at Luxor. 
My mother refused unless the man would take payment, 
saying it was not fair to detain him on his journey^ and 
perhaps spoil the sale of his goods. He made a most 
eloquent speech, and ended by saying that of course his 
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boat was not worthy of the honour of harbouring ' Noor- 
ala-Noor' (another name they called my mother — * Light 
from the light '), but that he had hoped it might have 
been accepted, and that he was very sad and mortified, 
and, by Allah, did not care for his goods one para ; that 
the 'Sitt' had often accepted a bad donkey to ride from a 
poor man in order to do a courteous act, when she mig^t 
have had the Maohn's white one ; but that he was a 
'meskeen' (poor fellow), and his boat would certainly 
bring him ill luck henceforward Then Omar stepped 
forward and spoke for the Nubian, and the end was that 
my mother accepted the boat, and Omar promised to 
make him accept a present 

'*So we started next morning for Keneh in the steamer, 
towing the boat behind us. Half the population of 
Luxor came to say goodrbye, and every one brought a 
present One had a chicken, another eggs, another milk 
and butter; one had baked specially during the night in 
order to give us fresh bread Dear Sheykh Yoosuf gave 
me some beautiful antiquities, and a Copt Tedoros, 
whose little boy my mother had nursed and taught to 
write and read English, wanted me to take an alabaster 
jar, out of a tomb, worth certainly twenty napoleons. 
He had already given me Scarabsei and other things, so 
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I refused with many thanks, unless he would let me pa/ 
for it He went away, but sent me down some other 
things by a friend some months after, worth double. 
One poor woman brought us the lamb she had reared for 
the Bairam feast, and when we said that we really could 
not take such a present, she ran away, leaving her lamb 
on board. He became a great pet and a regular fighting 
lam in Alexandria, and went out with the horses in the 
morning to bathe in the sea. I boug^ her another lamb 
at Keneh, and sent it back by mother. 

'^At Keneh, Maohn sent his donkey sple*^didly capar- 
isoned, with a sais, for my mother, and insisted on giving 
us an entertainment First a dinner, excellent but end* 
less, and afterwards the two famous dancing girls, Zeyneb 
and Lateefeh, danced and sang for us, Zeyneb was very 
pretty, had a lovely figure, and was very fascinating in 
manner and voice." 

And there is throughout such a healthy humorous 
appreciation of the varying traits of character! The 
children, too, are a never-ending study. 

"Yoosuf 's [her servant's] girl, Meer en Nezzil, is a 
charming child, and very clever; her emphatic way of 
explaining everything to me, and her gestures, would 
delight you. Her cousin and future husband, aged five 
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(she is six), broke the doll which I had given her, and 
her description of it was most dramatic, ending with a 
wheedling glance at the cupboard, and * of course, there 
are no more dolls there ; oh no, no more.' She is a fine 
little creature, far more Arab than 'Fellaha;' quite a 
'shaitan ' (demon), her father says. She came in full of 
making cakes for Bairam, and offered her services. * Oh, 
mj aunt, if thou wantest anything I can make,' said she 
tucking up her sleeves." 

The work of Physician, to which some reference has 
been made, was carried on with great success for several 
years. We find her writing on the 22nd of February, 
1866 : - 

" My medical reputation has become far too great and 
all my common drugs^psom-salts, senna, aloes, rhuburb, 
quassia — run short. Especially do all the poor, tiresome, 
ugly old women adore me, and bore me, with their aches, 
and pains. They are always the doctor's greatest plague. 
The mark of confidence is that they now bring the sick 
children, which was never known before, I believe, in 
these parts. • • • My Turkish neighbour at Kan>ac 
has got a shaiian (devil), £«. epileptic fits, and I was sent 
for to exercise him, which I am endeavouring to do with 
nitrate of silver ; but I fear imagination will kill him, so 
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I advised him to go to Cairo, and leave the devil-haunted 
bouse. My doctoring business has become quite for- 
midable I should like to sell my practice to any 'rising 
young surgeoa' It brings in a very fair income of vege- 
tables, eggs, turkeys, pigeons, &&" 

And again, before very long, "I don't know what to do 
with my side. They come from forty miles off, and some^ 
times twenty or thirty sleep outside the house." So that 
we are not much surprised by-and-by to come upon the 
following, in which the dash of fun only gives additional 
effect:— 

'* I have come to a curious honour, * Ich bin bet leben- 
d^em Leibe besungen.* — ('My praises have been sung'). 
Several parties of real Arabs came with their sick on 
camels from above Edfou. I asked at last what brought 
them, and they told me that a shaer (bard or poet) had 
gone about singing my praises, as how the daughter ot 
the English was a flower on the heads of the Arabs, and 
those who were sick would go and smell the perfume of 
the flower, and rejoice in the brightness of the light—' 
(noorten) — ^my name Rather a high-flown way ol men- 
tioning the exhibition of a black dose But we don't feel 
that a man makes a fool of himself here when he is 
romantic in his talk even about an old woman. I hope 
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told you how the Luxor folk received her and R- 



and how the people of the mosque sent the holy flags to 
decorate my house all over in honour of the joy of her 
arrival, and to show that they wished us every blessing 
from God" 

Something of Lady Duff Gordon's influence over 
everyone with whom she came in contact, was no doubt 
due to the simplicity of her habits, though more was 
attributable to the entire absence of the insular and 
supercilious spirit, to which English men and English 
women are proverbially prone, and her rare power of 
entering into new trains of thought and sympathising with 
stiange and unaccustomed forms of feeling; showing 
courteous respect even for prejudices, and tender pity for 
the feeble. Nothing would win an Arab's attention sooner 
han an entire departure from the ordinary custom of the 
Western ; nothing would hold his affection more firmly 
than this kindly tolerance and wide human sympathy* 
In Lady Duff Gordon he saw all the traditions of English 
life reversed even down to the matter of daily meals — the 
most obtrusive m his regard. Instead of the piles of 
sardines in tins, potted meats, and preserved soups, with 
which Englishmen are wont to load their Nile boats, she 
was contented with Arab fare. A dish or two of fowl or 
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stewed meat, a pile of rice, some bread, and a few dates, 
composed her usual meals. Occasionally she was indulged 
with a kind of macaroni; or with calves' feet put in an 
earthen pan, seasoned with herbs, and baked in the bread 
oven; or with clotted cream, which in the letters is called 
"kishta." 

At Thebes the Sheykb had prepared her tomb amongst 
those of his own fiunOy, descended from the Prophet ; 
and there would have been a peculiar fitness in the burial 
there of one who had done so much to draw forth the 
better qualities of the Arabs, and to proclaim them to her 
countrymen. During the last two years of her life, and 
even while she was humcvously telling in her letters home 
of these medical labours, she had patiently suffered much, 
and in July, 1869, she passed away while on a visit to 
Cairo, having only a few days before written with a 
peculiarly pathetic suggestion, "I would rather die among 
my own. people in the Saeed than here." 

To a fine and subtle intellect she added rare earnest- 
ness, relieved by gentle, humorous insight and broadest 
sympathies; and she has done as much as any other single 
individual, to show how much of strength may be added 
to English character in its contact with other races, by the 
infusion of kindly sympathy and unaffected concern for 
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their good She was, in the highest sense, a missionaiyr 
though she made no claim to that character, and indeed 
would have deprecated its application to her by another; 
she was first the woman, next the lady, and then the 
teacher; and, beginning at the right point, she reached 
the wished-for end the more speedily and the more 
certainly. And surely we may see from her example 
how the valetudinarian life may be sweetened and blessed 
by disinterested care fox the welfare of others. 
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T T 7£ were much struck some time ago in opening two 
books, which reached us the same moment, to 
li^t on passages in both of them which dwelt on the 
difficulties and the drawbacks of associated labour of all 
kind& Sir Arthur Helps» in his '* Social Pressure," 
wherein he discusses social matters of highest importance 
in his own lightsome, quasi-dramatic way, mourns over 
the length of time it takes to get anything done : firstly, 
because of the tendency in human nature to look to 
distant matters rather than at those dose at hand, as 
illustrated by the prominence given to political party- 
questions over social ones ; next, because of the many 
counsellors; and thirdly, because it is one of the rarest 
gifts in those who have others under them- lo be able to 
calculate with anything like exactitude, and to make due 
allowance for, the delay certain to arise from the in- 
efficcncy, the stupidity, or the idleness of subordinates. 
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And turning immediately after to the second book, which 
was of a very different sort,* a quaint repository of fact, 
and incident, and lesson, drawn from the wide field of 
English literature to illustrate Scripture proverbs, our eye 
fell on the following paragraph : — 

" John Balfour, of Burley, has gained a main point 
when he succeeds in persuading the wiser of his friends 
that the counsellors of their party are too numerous, and 
that they cannot expect the Midianites to be, by so large 
a number, delivered into their hands. • • . The contrast 
is often quoted between the Academy, whose forty mem- 
bers took iifby-six years to compile the French Dictionary, 
and Dr. Johnson, who alone compiled the English one 
in eight Side by side with the Emigration Board, under 
whose management hundreds were dying from fever, 
from dose packing, and under whose license were sailing 
vessels which, like the Washington^ were the homes of 
fraud, brutality, tyranny, and obscenity, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer some years ago compared Mr. Chbholm's benefi- 
cent enterprise, and from the comparison drew con- 
clusions of practical moment An Executive Board, 
even supposing it to combine every element of talent and 

* '* Scripture Prorerbt Illustrated, Annotated, and Applied. By 
Francis Jacox, B. A." Hodder and Stoughton. 
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ezperieoce, has been pronounced little better than an 
ingenious contrivance for eluding the fair responsibility of 
a governing body to those whose interests it represents. 
Then again, of charity committeeSy and the like, it has 
been said that utter helplessness is their most curious 
characteristic ; that, animated by a sincere desire to do a 
great deal, they seldom contrive to get much beyond the 
preliminary stage of talking ; but every evil must work 
its own cure, and by this time benevolent and charitable 
people are confessedly coming to see the absolute im- 
potence of a numerous body of men for carrying on the 
details of business, and to resign themselves to the 
necessity of a more concentrated agency. • • . • A recent 
essayist on common-sense observes that it does not work 
m numbers, and will not act freely in consultations, 
committees, nor especially in large numbers ; a thousand 
fairly sensible people will, under pressure of contact, do 
a frightfully foolish thing, at which each, acting alone^ 
would stand aghast" 

Now this may in some respects be too strongly put ; 
but it is a safe statement that the initiative of great work, 
and more especially of great Christian work, is usually 
taken by the individual in defiance of associated coun- 
sels, and is for a period carried forward in face of these: 
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John Howard, Elizabeth Fry, and the rest of that sainted 
historical group, did not wait on the wary wisdom of 
others, but went their own road unwaveringly. And 
Christianity in its social aspects, and the way in which it 
gives verge to individual exertion (the good of all never 
being forgotten, though prevailing habits and opinions 
may be set aside), is fully justified, in that the strong 
sense of duty towards others which is inspired by it can 
make the weak so powerful, the poor so prevailing, and 
even obscure and helpless women so independent as to 
become reformers and reconstructors of social polity, — 
all the time gaining rather than losing in that subtle 
winningness of womanhood, which apart from iV, has ever 
been found to vanish ^om them in the turmoil of 
practical affairs. There is a sphere wherein women cxui 
be public-minded, prudent, intent on the social good and 
the welfare of the State ; but they must care for individuals 
first, as Christian faith best teaches, and never lose sight 
of them In abstract principles, however grand, and how- 
ever fiascinating. We are now to tell in short space, as 
best we can, the story of a life, which for wealth of 
lessons in this kind has rarely been surpassed — de- 
monstrating that what seems hardly possible to societies 
may be done even by a poor woman, whose heart has 
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been touched, and whose will has become stayed by faith 
in Jesus. Much has been accomplished by means of 
Social Science meetings, by international prison con- 
gresses, and the manifold machinery set on foot to deal 
systematically with the lapsed classes from which our 
jail-regiments are constantly recruited — ^principles have 
been illuminated by careful gathering of facts, and the 
conclusions of one verified by the observations of many ; 
but a single living example such as we are now to present 
may do more than all to show other women who are 
desirous of Christian service the way towards wide spheres 
that are still waiting to be filled 

Sarah Martin, of whom we are now to speak, had no 
advantage of fortune, friends, or education. She was 
bom in 1791, near Yarmouth, at the little straggling 
village of Caistor, whose one point of interest is the 
picturesque old castle, around it clustering many a legend, 
to which, when a child, she used to listen greedily. Her 
parents were peasants, poor and often heavy-hearted 
doubtless, who died before she had been removed from a 
dame's school, where she had not advanced very far. She 
was then taken to the cottage of her widowed grand- 
mother, who needed the child to run errands or to assist 
her at her work of glove-making. But the old grand- 
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mother was pious, and, in spite of Sarah's restlessness, 
would try to make up for lack of schooling by causing her 
to read the Bible as they sat together. Sarah confesses she 
found this very irksome, and then conceived a great dis- 
like to the Bible; which, no doubt, was aided by the 
novels and romances that a neighbour's girl lent her, and 
told her how to procure cheaply from a library. But ere 
long she wearied of these flimsy compositions, and turned 
to Shakespere and other standard English works, which 
we may well believe helped to aid her in forming a style 
of writing which, as we shall see, was rather surprising in 
one neglected as she had been in regular instruction. 

When between fourteen and fifteen, she was placed 
with a dressmaker in Yarmouth ; and, after two years, 
she started on her own account, finding her agreeable 
manners much in her favour. Her grandmother had 
removed to Yarmouth, to be with her ; and she tells us 
that she was often moved by the sight of the Bible daily 
in the old woman's hand ; but, unfortunately, just at .this 
time, she made the acquaintance of an intelligent, eccen* 
trie old man, who held deistical opinions, and who ob- 
tained some influence over her. '* His teaching,'/ says 
her biographer, ''and the influence of the circulating 
library, confirmed her in an undisguised aversion to the 
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Word of God But the reasonings of the hoary-headed 
soeptiCy and the fictions of the diamatists and writers of 
romance, could not lull her into foigetfulness of what she 
had read in the holy volume, or stifle the conviction that 
she was sinning against God The cahn and consistent 
[Hety of her grandmother was an argument she could not 
gainsay. It commanded her respect; and there were 
secret aspirations after the same Christian life^ which 
would intrude on her quiet hours." 

In her nineteenth year, she heard a sermon, by the Rev. 
William Walford of Great Yarmouth, which so took hold 
of her heart that she spoke of it to the old deistical 
gentlemaa He, however, assur«i her it was only the 
novelty that pleased her, and it would soon wear off. 
For six months she did "not go to hear the preacher 
again, nor seek the Lord, nor give up the world in any way 
whatever; for, with my judgment convinced in a measure, 
my heart was ilntouched" For a time she studiously 
avoided anything likely to renew the impression. But 
she could not rest; and, in the autumn of 1810, she 
began seriously to examine the evidences of the divine 
origin and authority of the Bible* Gradually, the tru& 
was borne in upon her. She felt herself to be a sinner 
m the sight of God, and doubts of his mercy sometimes 
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overcame her. •*For twelve months," she says, "my 
satisfaction was incomplete, and my happiness was held 
back, not knowing the extent of the promise, ^ If thou 
return to the Ahnighty, thou shalt be built up' (Job xxiL 
33); therefore, with strong confidence in my own imaginary 
power, I sought to advance, less by receiving from the 
fulness of Jesus than by providing something to bring 
with me." 

But by daily study of the Bible and various good books 
on experimental religion, the way of salvation became 
clear ; and acceptance through faith in Christ was sud- 
denly opened to her whilst reading the ninth and eleventh 
of Romans — those wonderful chapters in which Paul lays 
bare the power of corruption, and shows the true way. 
''And now,** she writes, "being in the glorious liberty 
wherewith Christ had made me free, I wished to give 
proof of my love, and desired the Lord to open privil^es 
to me of serving my fellow-creatures, that happily I might, 
with the Bible in my hand, point others to these fountains 
of joy, whence my own so largely flowed." 

Not "waiting for some great thing to do," she became 
a Sunday-school teacher ; then she found admission into 
the workhouse, where the poor had no chaplain, the sick 
no comforter, the children no instructor. She attended 
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so £uthfu]ly to a young woman who was dying therei that 
she was solicited by the old people to visit them alsa 
Before long all the wards were open to her, and in each 
she read the Scriptures and prayed with the inmatfSi 
She soon began specially to devote one day a week — 
Monday — ^to the poor children, who were gathered to- 
gether and taught in a cold unfurnished sleeping-garret 
By-and-by a school-room was built in the yard, and some 
of the inmates who could read were appointed to help 
her :— one of them a sailor, who had been a thief, in a 
short time being converted, so that he could say, " In this 
schookroom, God taught me what I never knew before-*- 
that I am a sinner, and that I have mercy in my Saviour." 
Time passed on : her work bore fruit in the erection of 
a new workhouse, to which proper teachers were attached. 
This relieved her from the actual work there, though she 
did not cease to visit and superintend The time she 
used to devote to the teaching here was now given to a 
school for factory girls, open two nights in the week, 
from seven to nine. She had much to contend with ia 
the noise, the roughness, and the inattentiveness of these 
^Is ; but, ere long, a deep impression was made on many 
of them. All this time she earned her own living at 
dressmaking* for the thought never occurred to her of 
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seeking to devote herself exclusively to the work. Her 
day was completely filled up, and she had no time to 
dwell on the disadvantages of her position — ^if such there 
were. *' After her class duties were over, there remained 
to be performed many offices of kindness, which, with 
her, were consequent upon the relation of teacher to 
pupil ; for she was ever the fiiend and counsellor, as well 
as the instructor, of the members of her class. Their 
private grie&, their peculiar difficulties and hindrances, 
would be entered into, and efforts made to withdraw some 
of them from the haunts' of vice and the toils of sin." 

For this purpose she spent much time in visiting in the 
poorer parts of the town, never forgetting the sick and 
afflicted. It was in one of these rounds, in 1818, that 
she heard of a woman who had been committed to prison 
for the crime of cruelly ill-using her own child. She was 
so moved by the account that she went to the jail and 
asked permission to see the woman. Her request was 
refused. But she returned, and pleaded her cause so 
well with the keeper that he admitted her. And a scene 
of horror she now saw such as stirred all the womanly 
resolution and Christian sympathy that were in her. 
Yarmouth jail was in a sad condition. The prisoners 
were thrown promiscuously together, without classification^ 
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in unwholesome^ unclean dens. They were congrq;»ted 
in cx)mmon rooms» where they passed the time in the 
lowest talk, or in playing games, if not fighting and 
swearing. Sarah Martin's appeab to the cruel mother 
melted her at last, and when she left the jail that first 
time, beyond all her expectations, she got firee leave to 
return to it Her first aim was to supply the place of a 
chaplain, which the jail had never had; therefore she 
arranged to come and read to the prisoners on Sundays 
She soon perceived, however, that this was of little good 
so long as the prisoners were left idle during the week, 
and she set herseli to find employment for them. She 
b^an with the women. A gentleman gave her ten shiL 
lings, and another a pound for prison charity. 

" It occurred to her that she could profitably expend 
It in materiab for baby dothes. She did sa Then she 
borrowed patterns, cut out the materials, fixed the prices 
for making the various articles, and ascertained the cost 
of a set, so that they might be sold at a profit The 
plan was a great succcess. By this means the women 
were taught to sew, and had a little money to receive at 
the expiration of the term of the imprisonment . • • • 
After some time she contrived to find employment for 
the men. Some of them were taught to make straw hats, 
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and others caps for men and boys, the materials (old 
cloth or moreen) for the purpose being obtained from 
her friends. Others formed spoons, stilettoes, seals, and 
apple-scoops, from the shank-bones of the legs of mutton, 
obtained from housekeepers, whom she laid under fre- 
quent requisition. Indeed, she had to exercise her 
ingenuity to obtain any apparently useless and refuse ar- 
ticles, that she might tiun them to account, and keep her 
work goingi It was marvellous to behold the transfor- 
mations these articles underwent, and the novel purposes 
to which they were turned 

** Sarah Martin's aim was to make . employment a 
privilege, and to be kept idle a punishment ' Do, miss, 
give me something to do, and I will not offend you 
again,' was a plea at times made by those who had been 
refractory. She rigidly enforced order. Her authority 
was supreme, and at no time did she allow it to be trifled 
with. On one side of the prison common-room might be 
seen two or three burly, bronze-fiiced smugglers, or 
beachmen^ whose clumsy fingers were trying to sew pieces 
of cotton print together, to form a quilt' /Opposite to 
them, perhaps, were a couple of other prisoners with 
sheep-bones, rasping and scraping them into useful articles. 
And in the centra was Sarah Martin, the superintendent 
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of the strange party." 

And her outside efforts-— her schook and her visitations, 
which were most assiduously kept up-^were skilfully 
made to work into this more special interest, and each 
to help the other. Even when she visited some of the 
many friends she had made she kept them all busy. 
This b a capital picture her biographer has given of her :^ 

** Her appearance in any of the houses of her friends 
was the s^nal for a busy evening. Her benevolent smile, 
and quick, active manner, communicated her own cheer* 
fulness and energy to every one around hei; She never 
£uled to bring work with her ; and if young people were 
present, she was sure to employ them alL Something 
was to be made ready for the occupation of the prisoners 
in the gaol, or for their instruction ; patterns or copies 
were to be prepared, or old materials to be adjusted to 
some new use, in which last employment her ingenuity 
was pre-eminent Odd pieces of woollen or cotton, scraps 
of paper, mere litters, things which other people threw 
away, it mattered not what, she always b^ged that such 
things might be kept for her, in order that she might turn 
^em to account' If, on such occasions, whilst every- 
body else was occupied, some one would read alouo, Sarah 
Uartih's satisfaction was complete ; and at mtervals, if 
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there were no strangers present, or if such commonica* 
tions were desired, she would dilate in the language of 
simple, animated truth, upon the sorrows and sufferings 
of her guilty fiock, and her own hopes and disappoint- 
ments in connection with them." 

The boy criminals were set to patchwork and interested 
in it ; the evenings were devoted to the teaching of read* 
ing and writing, when men, old in years as well as in 
crime, might be seen striving to hold a pen, or bending 
over primersL Though she was insignificant in appear- 
ance, Miss Martin never failed to maintain authority; 
she could command as well as persuade and win. When 
any one was refractory or obdurate, she simply left him 
to himself; or if a body of prisoners provdl so, she re- 
frained from visiting them till begged to come back, and 
never did they stand out for longi Her tact, as well as 
her firmness, was marvellous, and there does not appear 
to have been any instance of a prisoner long refusing to 
take advantage of her instructions^ 

And she did not limit her attention merely to the 
period of imprisonment :^ 

''If there appeared the least hope of reformation, she 
sought out respectable lodgings for those who had no 
homes; masters were prevailed upon to try again the 
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servants who had been unfaithful; letters were written to 
parents at a distance, to induce them to receive again 
their unhappy and penitent daughters; employment was 
sought for those who were willing to work; those who 
resided at Yarmouth were brought under a course of 
friendly visitation ; young boys and girls were taken by 
herself to Sunday-schools, and the regularity of their 
attendance was regularly inquired into; sailors were 
encouraged to call on their return from the voyage ; and 
in every way she laboured that the wrong«doers should 
go forth better members of society than when they en- 
tered the prison doors; and to prevent deterioration 
after their release, by continubg the inducements to 
behave themselves weH" 

And all this was done with no authority to direct, no 
committee to counsel — she had no resources but her 
own gentle firmness and her patience discretion, tact, 
aud fiuth. Not only sa The opposition of inferior 
officials was often worse to bear than the waywardness of 
the prisoners. She had in 1826, on the death of her 
grandmother, come into a permanent income of the 
interest on two hundred pounds, and to supplement this 
she still did some dressmaking. Occasionally, friends 
sent her little presents; but unless it was expressly said 
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that these were for her own use, they were invariably 
given to those who were more in need than her- 
self A benevolent lady of Yarmouth, with the view of 
giving her some rest, paid her for one day a week as if 
she had been occupied at her business ; but even after 
proposals had been made that some allowance should be 
given her, so that she might dispense with taking-in work, 
she persistently rejected the proposal, fearing that her 
influence with the prisoners might be lessened when she 
became a paid agent And she adhered to her own 
course till the corporation, moved by her devotion and 
the great good she had done, told her that she must 
submit to their decision: — "The business," said the 
chief magistrate of the day, ** is out of your hands ; if we 
permit you to visit the prison, you must submit to our 
terms." These were that she should receive from the 
corporation twelve pounds a year. " She had the con- 
sciousness that money was 90 part of her object ; and 
when she saw the measure carried forward without her 
knowledge or concurrence, she felt it a duty to acquiesce 
and be thankful" / This grant was only conferred on her 
in 1841, two years before her lamented death. 

As Yarmouth jail had no appointed chaplain, Bfiss 
Martin had gradually been led to conduct r^;ular Sabbath 
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services. At the commencement of these services, in 
1820, she read printed sermons ; afterwards, she wrote 
her own sermons. From 1S37 to the termination of her 
labours in 1843, ^^ ^y^ '' ^ ^<^^ enabled, by the grace 
of God, to address the prisoners without writing before 
hand, simply from the Holy Scriptures." Some of the 
written sermons g^ven in her memoir show great clearness 
in division and skill in treatment generally; they are 
written with admirable simplicity, and are most suitable 
for the purpose, having been illustrated sometimes in a 
very homely and effective way. Her notes of the char- 
acters of the prisoners show not only observation and 
discrimination^ but a devout concern for the individual 
soul, to which all else was with her subservient Very 
touching are some of the records in the "Everyday 
Book ; ** still more so, perhaps, some of these entries in 
another book, showing how faithfully she tried to give 
her protege a hk chance on their release She buys a 
donkey for J. B. at ijs. and a truss of hay for the donkey 
at 2s. ; scales, weights, and basket, as well as a stone of 
sprats, for R. H. to start with ; for J. N., a donkeyat iSs. 
and a hundred herrings at js. to start with; and we pause 
over the possible fate of that poor boy R, for whom there 
was provided a stout beaverteen jacket, but who, Ming 
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among bad companions, went astray and forfeited iL 
There is a basket of potatoes, at is. 3d. for IL N., idio 
has a wife and seven children, and also seven three- 
penny loaves, IS. gd. ; and a shirt for G. D., who has con- 
ducted himself wdl since his liberation, 2s. 6d. We read 
histories between the lines in this prosaic yet suggestive 
record, which is vocal to us of sweet encouragements 
across all these weary years. 

In her last moments a friend inquired, ^ Are there no 
clouds?** To which she replied, "Oh, no! He never 
hides His face. It b our sins which form the doud 
between us and Him. He is all love, all light ; with Him 
is no variableness, neither shadow of turning ; my 
precious Saviour, my Beloved is always nigh ; I can 
testify to His tender supporting love. I have in health 
spoken of it to others; but till now I have never even 
experienced half its fulness." The nurse told her she 
believed that the time of her departure was nigk 
Clasping her hands together, she cried, " Thank God I 
thank God 1 " and never spoke again. 

Miss Martin, besides her sermons, wrote poems and 
hymns, some of which show fine sentiment, and are veiy 
true and sweet in expressioa But her chief power lay 
in heroic action, in her fervour for good works, her un- 
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ceasing desire to bring the wandering sheep into the fold 
of the Redeemer. She succeeded beyond her own expec- 
tations. Uneducated though she was, and wholly unaided, 
she instituted a system of Christian help for prisoners, 
such as great and influential societies are still struggling 
to realise ; and her name and her biography remain a 
proof that work for Christian women cannot be far to 
seek if they are but sincere in asking for it 
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O^HERE are few who have not heard of the Taylois 
■** of Ongar. " The Family Pen " has been doubly 
celebrated, and of this it was well worthy. The charm 
that lingers round the name has outlasted the caprices of 
fashion, under which have fallen many reputations that 
promised to be lasting. The " Hymns for Infimt Minds," 
and the little library of nursery books that followed, still 
hold a high place, in spite of the wonderful improvements 
in that Held. To these h3nnns the world-wide eminence 
of the name is mainly owing; and the circumstances 
under which they were produced were of such a character 
as to render the lives of the authors well worth study. 
More especially is this seen to be the case when we find 
that they were led to write with no view either to money 
or to fame, and simply in answer to an imperious instinct, 
happily directed by the desire to do good to others. Of 
money, indeed, they were as mdependent as it is the lot 
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of men and women to be^ Contented with the simplest 
mode of life, they worked with their own hands at their 
father's art of engraving, thus proving how family love 
may hallow and sweeten united work, and presenting 
such a picture of domestic life as may still be held up as 
a model That Ann and Jane Taylor wrote hymns that 
have become world-famous, is an important fact ; but a 
still more important fact is that they were strictly faithful 
to family claims and dudes. Probably they would not 
have sung so well had this not been the case With the 
quaint, wise, garrulous autobiography of Ann Taylor in 
our hands, we shall glance at her life, with its many 
lessons of assiduity, ^uthfulness, and devotion, in full 
hope of profiting by it 

Ann Taylor was bom in Islington in 1 782. Her fiuher, 
as we have said, was an engraver, who had been engaged, 
along with his father and his elder brother Charles, in 
producing some works that were remarkable at that time 
of day. He had been weakly in health, but care restored 
him ; and he married, while only twenty-two, a woman 
well fitted to be a helpmeet On the same day as her 
father reached his twenty-third year, the 30th of January, 
Ann was bom, and her sister Jane, whose name is so 
associated with hers, on the 23rd of September in the 
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year following Their mother, taken up with the care of 
her children^ and intent on practising the most rigid 
economy in view of the small income, fell into ill health ; 
and this circumstance mainly it was which led to the idea 
of their retiring into the country. Very quaint is the 
account Ann Taylor gives of her father obtaining a list of 
all the ministers, supplied from Homerton College, to 
within a hundred miles of the metropolis, and writing to 
each inquiring if there was within his knowledge a house 
suitable for them. Mr. Hickman, of Lavenham, Suffolk, 
remembered a house there, and replied. On its being 
visited, it was foxmd to be exactly what was wanted, and 
thither the young family were conveyed. Though it, was 
a severe trial to the mother, who, notwithstanding great 
strength of character, could not thus separate herself from 
all she loved without a pang, it was so far a happy change 
for the children. If the scenery here, so fiat and dull, 
was hardly such as to excite that love of nature which was 
afterwards developed in the sisters, their mixing freely 
with the various " characters " whom they lovingly ob- 
served and commented on, was in favour of healthy 
human sympathiea Ann's pictures of Mr. Stribbling, 
the blacksmith, and Mr. Meeking the baker, and many 
others, are clearly faithful, and have a mild touch dk 
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humour. Nurseries were not in fashion at Lcvenham 
then. *'The parlour and the best parlour were all that 
was known beside the kitchen, and thus parents and 
children formed happily but one drde." Ann records 
significantly: — 

** Whatever the surrounding country might be» there 
was at Lavenham a large and beautiful garden. We lived, 
not in either of the big front parlours, but in a small 
pleasant room opening into it There my father's high 
desk, at which, during his whole life, he stood, as the 
most healthy positbn, to engrave, occupied the comer 
between the fire and a laige window; my mother sat on 
the opposite side, and we had our little tables and chairs 
between them. One wing of the premises seen from 
this window was covered with a luxuriant tea-tree, drooping 
its long branches, with its small purple flowers ; on a bed 
just opposite was a great cinnamon rose-bush, covered 
with bloom ; a small grass-plot lay immediately under the 
window, and beyond were labyrinths of flowering shrubs, 
with such a bush of honeysuckle as I scarcely remember 
to have seen anywhere; Then there were beds of rasp- 
bemesygoosebenries, and currants, espaliered walks, ample 
kitchen garden, walls and palings laden with fruit ; grass 
and gravel-walks, a honeysuckle arbour, and an open- 
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seated summer-house.; flourishing standard fruit-trees, 
and no end of flowers and rustic garden seats — all this 
world of vernal beauty to be enjoyed by only stepping 
into it, won my mother's heart in this first springtide out 
of London, and the country retained its hold on her 
affections to the last . • . • 

''Here our habits, and, to some degree, our tastes, 
were formed, and here began our education. In that 
little back parlour were taught the formal rudiments, and 
in the garden and elsewhere, constantly under the eye of 
our parents, we fell in with more than is always included 
in the catalogue of school learning at so much per 
quarter. Books were a staple commodity in the house. 
From my mother's habit of reading aloud at breakfast 
and at tea, we were always picking up something; to 
every conversation we were auditors, and, I think, quiet 
ones, for having no nursery, the parlour would have been 
intolerable otherwise." 

Thus their education began — ^irregular in a certain 
sense, yet really methodic and calculated to develop the 
higher nature. It b not, however, without its suggestive 
touch of oddity and formal exactitude, to find the £EUher 
teaching his children — ^his girls even — the science of 
fortification, in order that they might understand warfare ! 
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la this, though by an extreme instance here, he anticipates 
BO far the later educational revolt against the preference 
for dead lore and language in favour of practical living 
interests and actual scientific fact The father was 
religious, but there was no gloom in the household ; and 
Sunday, though strictly kept, was the least gloomy of alL 
Only picture the little Ann up and off with her hther at 
seven o'clock on a winter's morning, to the early prayer- 
meeting, — ''to be out of the way during early duties at 
home," as she concludes. Even before she vras ten she 
had begun to invent little sfories and to string her thoughts 
together in metre, falling back on her small savings to 
purchase foolscap paper from Mr. Meeking for thb 
purpose. The little trips which the children had with 
their father in the queer Suffolk quarter-cart, or when he 
went sketching and pointed out to them the beauties of 
nature, were in themselves valuable lessons, for which mere 
school-training could hardly have made up. So early as 
Ann's twelfth year, religious impressions had been made, 
and though she regrets their fugitive characteri there can 
be no doubt that results remained 

Though her father had now plenty of commissions- 
die pictures at Mr. Taylor's bemg the '' Lions of Laven* 
ham " — no provision had been made for the future of the 

H 
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family, a point which could not but be painfully reflected 
upon when he was struck down by illness and lay for five 
or six months — ^which had the effect of rendering needful 
some little aid from the sisters, more especially as there 
were now eight in all of a family. Before they had quite 
done with dolls, they doubtless were often helpful in 
small ways in the work-room, and all gave promise of a 
peaceful continuance of this life, when suddenly changes 
came which determined a removal The congregation at 
Lavenham, in which Mr. Taylor had been for years a 
deacon, and accustomed to preach in Mr. Hickman's 
absence, had to part with that pastor. Differences arose 
which ended in Mr. Taylor receiving a call from the 
church in Colchester, which he accepted ; it being by no 
means an unknown thing then for the Congregational 
churches to call a layman. Thither he and his family 
removed in 1796. 

This was a marked change — ^from a rural village to a 
garrison town. But speedily the house bore marks of the 
hand of its new inhabitant, many friends sprang up, the 
country round was beautiful, Mr. Taylor's ministry was 
successful, and the family soon settled down. Engraving 
occupied the father in the time not devoted to preaching 
and visiting; and the two sirls were now in a sense 
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permanently apprenticed to the art, though, unfortunately, 
the demand for engravings was already declining, only to 
decline more and more. Very striking is the picture 
which Ann has given us of their style of life at this 
time : — 

^Our many 'callers' in after years never thought of 
findmg us 'in the pailour,' like other young ladies, but 
regularly turned into a back yard from the street, 
ascended the short flight of brick stairs, and placed them- 
selves each on some wooden stool beside Jane and my- 
self, watching what they were sometimes pleased to call 
our ' elegant art' I must say we were never ashamed of 
it, and why need we have been ? We had, I might almost 
say, the honour of stepping first on a line now regarded 
as nearly the one thing to be accomplished, the respec- 
able, remunerative, appropriate employment of yoxmg 
women. It was not the prevision of such a course by 
which we were led, but happy domestic circumstances 
brought us into it, and thankful should I be if opportun- 
ities such as we enjoyed were more generally avail- 
able. • • • • 

''Doubtless we were sometimes weary (I have heard of 
people weary of doing nothing), and sometimes should 
have preferred a favourite employment of our own just 
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then in hand ; or, with a zest the unemployed cannot 
feel, should have enjoyed a holiday ; but, nevertheless, 
the life in that ' shabby old room ' was a happy one ; and 
if Jane did at times dislike the monotony, it never reached 
habitual weariness. For m3rself, what I have said, I have 
said, and that most truly* Nay, the time has been when I 
have risen in the morning with exhilaration to put on the 
brown holland bib and apron, with sleeves to match, in 
preparation for two or three days of 'biting,' this not very 
charming employment frequently falling to my lot . . . 

''An engraving, after Ostade, the interior of a Dutch 
kitchen, was etched by me, and covered almost entirely 
with work, but in biting the ground blew up largely, and 
it was my business for three months afterwards to sit at 
the patient repair of it, speck by speck. I should not 
wonder if, during this time, I did feel 'abundantly' 

weary." 

» 

And this somewhat peculiar form of occupation for 
the girls of the household rendered necessary special 
arrangements for the domestic work which was thus 
effected : — 

" In order that my mother might enjoy the assistance 
she needed, as well as that we might become sufficiently 
domestic in our acquirements, we took our places at the 
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work-table only in alternate weeks ; the one employed in 
tbe workroom being known as ' Supra,' and the other as 
'Infira.' To * Infra' below stairs belonged, pro iem.^ 
numerous domestic duties, from essays in cookery, to 
washing and getting up the fine linen ; so that the assist- 
ance we could render in needlework was really very small, 
and a heavy burden was still left on my dear industrious 
mother." 

Ann confesses to having scribbled a good deal up to 
this time. Now the way was about to open for the sisters 
to turn their gift to practical account — a thing that was 
perhaps aided by their father's determination that each of 
them should have a small separate room, convinced as 
he was that *' neither mental improvement nor personal 
piety can be expected to flourish where numbers are 
crowded into one room." In connection with some ot 
their young neighbours they formed a society called the 
'^Umbelliferoos Society," for the purpose of improving 
their style of writing. Original papers were read and 
criticised at the monthly meetings; and no doubt the 
experience thus gained made Ann Taylor the more con 
fident when she chanced to see a copy of '*The Minor's 
Pocket Book," that she might legitimately aim at such 
small literary honour as success in it implied She 
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accoidiDgly sent her contribation, signed ** JuTenilia«' 
which was duly printed Next year, again, she contributed, 
under the signature of **Claza,'' and with more success, 
though this probably would not have formed sufficient 
inducement to make Mr. Taylor dedine an offer for Ann 
to go as governess in an intelligent Suffolk family. Indeed 
both he and his wife had warned their daughters against 
authorship The state of engraving had become worse 
and worse. The Taylors, however, were always busy. 
''It would be difficult, indeed," writes Ann, "to say 
which was the scarcest article with us, money, time, or 
skill About this time Jane and I b^;an the arduous 
experiment of making our own dresses. We managed as 
well as we could, and cut and contrived till a dress came 
out of it It has always been a pleasure to me to con- 
trive, so as * to make things do,' and I am not sure but 
that more is really enjoyed by those who^ like us at that 
time, live in the constant exercise of contrivance, than by 
those who have only to ask and have." 

The success with "The Minor's Pocket-Book" had led 
Ann Taylor to make herself known to Messrs. Darton 
and Harvey, the publishers ; and to solicit some of the 
engraving work for the little books which they published. 
This was supplied, and not only so, but a request was 
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u^ed for more "easy poetry for young children;" the 
publishers adding, '* What would be most likely to please 
little minds must be well known to those who have written 
such pieces as we have sdready seea'' Out of these pteoea 
grew the first volume of "Poetry for Infant Minds;* 
and while the days were spent in engraving, or in attend- 
ing, by turns, to the work of the house, the ststersf 
evenings were spent in walks abroad or in composition, 
while the early morning hours were also often devoted to 
Ae same pleasant exercise. 

The encouraging relations with Messrs. Darton and 
Harvey, had led to some slight changes in the daily order 
at home. But they were of the slightest Mr. Taylov 
had distinctly said, " I do not want my girls to be authors ; ** 
and, consequently, their literary labours were to be viewed 
as pastimes Very gratefully does Ann Taylor make 
record of her i&ither's small concessions to them in this 
respect : — 

** We always breakfasted at eight o'clock, were allowed 
an hour's interval for dinner, half an hour for tea, and 
dosed the daily routine in * that dear old workroom ' (as 
more than one of our friends called it), at eight in the 
evening. It was chiefly, therefore, or, according to the 
letter of the law, only by rising early and supping as late 
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js half-past nine that we could effect anything [in the way 
of writing]. Bat I must confess to having had pencil 
and paper generally so near at hand, that a flying thought 
could be caught by a feather, eren when engraving or 
biting was going on; oi^ in cases of extremity, when it 
was feared that all would escape me before eight o'clock 
came, I have made a sudden exit, and, in honest haste 
and unintelligible scribble, pinioned the £uicy or the lines 
to the first slip of waste paper I could find, there to abide 
tiU happy evening. .... It had always previously 
been the custom to sup at nine, but when writing became 
unexpectedly a business as well as a pleasure, we petitioned 
for an additional half hour ; and, considering the perfect 
r^;ularity of my father's habits, I feel that we owed much 
to his good nature in granting it Nor should I, perhaps, 
lefirain firom mentioning that of this precious hour and a 
half part was occupied by a short devotional retirement, 
which, won by the example of our parent, we rarely 

omitted." 

Isaac Taylor had already in his thirteenth year made 
his first appearance in print, and we have note of a very 
peculiar habit for one so young. '* His health began to 
fail, and he would firequently stand during the greater 
part of ^ winter's evening leaning his head against the 
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mandepiece in the parlour, where only my mother was at 
work. We did not understand the meaning of it; but 
many years afterwards, when his literary caseer had fully 
developed itself^ I ventured to ask him, ' Do you re^ 
member that habit, and what was the reason of it ?* 'Yes, 
Ann,' he replied, ' I was, in fact, meditating on the evils of 
society, and wondering whether / could do anything to 
mitigate them.' Cogitations not shared by many of a 
similar age ; but in his case a pledge nobly redeemed in 
the works * Enthusiasm ' ' Fanaticism,' ' Spiritual Des- 
potism,' and 'Ancient Christianity,' which occupied his 
riper yearst" 

Their growing reputation as engravers brought them 
various "jobs " from London ; and the two sisters had 
received such encouragement in their literary labours, 
that a second volume of '' Hymns for Infant Minds " was 
begua Ann Taylor says : — 

**It has often surprised me how successful were these 
earlier efforts, but we had the advantage of being almost 
first in the field. Dr. Aikin, Mrs. Barbauld, and others, 
had written well for children, but mostly in prose ; since 
the days of Dr. Watts there had scarcely been, I will not 
say a poet, but a rhymester, on the ground, and therefore 
the road was open to a humble popularity. It has long 
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been a legend in our family, and I have lately had it 
confirmed as true, that one of our great grandmothers 
was, when 9 child, taken on the knee of Dr. Watts, and 
presented with a copy of his ' Divine Songs for Chil- 
dren' 

'* At first no suspicion of the extent to which we might 
become useful entered our minds. We kept the little 
one for whom we were writing so far in view as to write 
honestly for its benefit, but it was an object that had to 
grow with the consciousness that the benefit was felt and 
widening. I have heard Jane say, when sitting down to 
our new evening's business, ' I try to conjure some child 
into my presence, address her suitably, as well as I am 
able, and when I begin to flag I say to her, There, love, 
now you may ga' " 

It is worthy of remark that, though we are told that 
when the Taylor family "entered Colchester, no young 
person of good education, position, and intelligence was 
associated in the membership of any Nonconformist 
church in the town ; " yet very soon the sisters had found 
friends — ^attached friends — in the best circles ; the Hills 
and others under this relationship no doubt revising some 
of their former impressions ; so that, whilst the Taylors 
were doing something to widen the sympathies of the 
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young, common offices of neighbourhood and friendship 
-were not forgotten for those beside them of riper years. 
During a visit paid to them by Mr. Josiah Conder, book- 
seller, of London, the idea of a volume to be called 
" The Associated Minstrels " occurred, for which Isaac 
Taylor was to design a title-page. This work was duly 
executed and published, and speedily passed into a second 
edition. About the s:mie time the first volume of 
" Hymns for Infant Minds ^ passed into a third edition ; 
the authors having unfortunately lost any profit on the 
second edition through the failure of the publisher, '^ an 
old friend, who was, no doubt, as sorry for us as we were 
for him. All our little savings were now floated off to 
meet expenses, and we had to make a fresh start Valu- 
able as money had always been to us, and still was, we 
yet could not feel the loss, as it was supposed among our 
friends that we must — ^almost ought to have done. The 
pleasure of writing, and the credit we were gaining by it, 
so overbalanced the simple money misfortune that we 
bore it with admired equanimity." 

We should not forget to say that while they were upon 
the "Associate Minstrels," doctrinal differences, owing to 
^ leaven of antinomianism at work, had arisen in the 
congregation, which led their father to resign his charge. 
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By-and-by he received a call to become pastor of the 
congregation at Ongar, the name which has become 
identified with the family, notwithstanding that some 
members of it were to remain there but a very short time. 
Ann gives this striking anecdote : — 

** In the summer of 1810, Jane, when visiting London, 
had enjoyed a picnic excursion in Epping Forest, and 
observed on a sign-post at one of the turnings, * To Ongar.* 
It was the first time she had seen the name. She had 
presently occasion to recollect it, but little could she 
imagine how deeply it was involved with her future 
history ! On a Sabbath in 181 1 my father, not yet hav- 
ing any settled charge, preached for a brother minister at 
Brentwood, and on the following day walked the seven 
miles thence to Ongar. On coming to an angle in the 
road from which the pretty little town is visible within 
the distance of a field or two, he rested against a gate to 
look at it, and said to himself, ' Well, I could be content 
lo live and die in that spot' And so it was to be ; he 
lived and died there, spending more than eighteen years 
as the assiduous and beloved pastor of its little church. 
On the 14th of July that year he received a call to the 
pastorate." 

So with many regrets, the family left "dear Colchester** 
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and took possession of the Castle House at Ongar — a 
quaint Elizabethan structure, finely set, with a large gar- 
den behind it ** From every window in front," Ann tells 
one of her correspondents, **we command a rich and 
beautiful valley, and behind see the town just peep- 
ing through a line of elms on a terrace beside an outer 
moat Immediately adjacent is a farmyard, and we have 
net only the usual live-stock of such a scene, but a fine 
pair of swans, three cygnets, moor fowl, and solan geese 
uxx>n the moat, rabbits running wild upon the mount ; a 
rookery, wood doves, and, we are told, nightingales in the 
castle trees." 

After a visit to London, the sisters returned to their 
wonted ways ; the new workroom was attractive, and in 
the retirement of their, own rooms, their literary pursuits 
were carried on as of old. In addition to the verse- 
matter, Ann now began a series of articles for the Edectic 
Review^ among the first of which was a review of Miss 
Edgeworth's tales. 

The first season at Ongar was one of delight; but the 
quiet flow of the life there was soon to be intemipted 
Isaac Taylor, who had been successfully following an 
artistic career in London, fell ill, partly perhaps owing to 
over^pplicatioa A change to a mild climate was recom- 
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mended, and what more natural, as "Jane and I could 
carry our pens with us as easily as he his pencil,'' than 
that the sisters should accompany him to Il&acombe. 
This they accordingly did ; and there some six months 
were pleasantly spent amongst old friends or in making 
new ones. And very attractive is the picture we have 
here of this united and industrious tria Isaac persevered 
in his work, devoting himself to miniature painting and 
his designs for BoydelFs Bible. 

"The striking originality of these drew the admiration 
of Haydon, and of late years have been referred to by 
Gilchrist and Rossetti as resembling those of Blake in 
conceptive power. But his versatile genius was not con- 
fined to art An invention for engraving by mechanism 
was shaping itself in his mind, and was here subjected 
to tentative experiments; while, at the same time, his 
thoughts were pursuing the problems of early Church 
History, to which the accidental purchase of a Latin 
Father had given the impulse. It was a singular illus- 
tration of this versatility also that he should have been 
offered the appointment of draughtsman to Mr. Gait's 
expedition to Abyssinia, and solicited to become the 
pastor of the small Dissenting church at Iliracombe." 

Whilst Ann Taylor, at Ilfracombe, was seeking to cheer 
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her brother, and inditing her article on Mrs. Hannah 
More's "Christian Morals," a visitor of a somewhat ex- 
ceptional kind appeared at Ongar. This was Mr. Gilbert, 
a widower, classical tutor at Rotherham College, who 
from having read Ann Taylor's writings, and from what 
he had heard of her, ''took the singular step, without 
having seen her, of writing to her." She returned " a 
brief and distant answer ; " but Mr. Gilbert first visited 
Ongar, and having produced a fovourable impression on 
the parents, proceeded with their consent to Ilfracombe. 
The enjoyment of Ilfracombe, we are told, was somewhat 
marred by this unexpected turn of affairs, and a cones- 
pcndence to which she had reluctantly consented she felt 
to be ''a most embarrassing part of the business." But 
die more she came to know of Mr. Gilbert, the more she 
learned to respect him ; and the result was that they were 
married in December, 1813, and she removed to Rother- 
ham, to share in a mode of life 'in some ways different 
fiom that she had been accustomed ta The quiet order 
and unceasing industry of the household, its unpretending 
piety and many charities, were such as to atone to its new 
TPffftTPfff for what she could not but have sometimes missed 
—the old work-room with its associations.^ Had it not 
been for the peculiarly practical bent of her mind, Mr. 
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Gilbert might have shared the regrets of others who had 
judged the woman by the author as he had done. She 
still continued her literary work ; but, we are told, the 
special duties of her new position at once began to absorb 
her attention. 

'' The abundant hospitality accorded to her and her 
husband on all sides, including stately dinners, among the 
Iron Magnates in a style to which the modest circles 
in which Ann Taylor had previously visited were un- 
accustomed, occupied evening after evening. Her hus- 
band at this time, too, held a pastorate at Sheffield, going 
thither generally on Saturday afternoon, and remaining till 
Monday evening. At first she often accompanied him ; 
and as spring came on they not seldom walked together 
on a Sunday morning, and before breakfast, the six miles 
between the towns, by what were then pleasant fields and 
woods. This seems to have been at her own suggestion; 
and however delightful in the peace and freshness of the 
hour, must have been no slight tax upon the strength of 
both husband and wife." 

Some little difficulty was felt at first owing to the live- 
liness of character of Salome, a young niece of Mr. 
Gilbert's ; but very soon the two women came to under 
stand each other, and did much afterwards to aid each 
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other. It became evident to Mrs. Gilbert before long, 
however, that either domestic affairs or literature must 
suffer; and this is the sensible way in which she expresses. 
herself on that point>— 

" Mr. Gilbert is very desirous that ' Mrs. Gilbert ' 
should be as well known as * Miss Taylor/ but he has 
invested me with other characters, and he does not feel, 
perhaps, that to be well known at the expense of these 
would be disgrace rather than fame. I hope, by prudence 
and activity, to be able in time to unite the different 
occupations and characters, so as not greatly to injure 
any ; but if one must suffer, it should certainly be the 
literary." 

In spite of all this, however, some of her ablest essays 
in the EcUctic were written at this time During a visit 
paid to Ongar the first summer after her marriage, she 
had to congratulate her mother on the success of her 
first book, *' Maternal Solicitude," which speedily ran 
through several editions — ^a work which was followed by 
others that enjoyed an equal success. The birth of a 
son naturally withdrew Mrs. Gilbert from literary work 
for a time; '*To remonstrances about the idleness of 
her pen, she replied, ' Never mind, the dear little child 
is worth volumes of fame'" To her mother we find her 
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saying : — "The dear little boy thrives finely. He seems 
sometimes as if he would laugh loud, he smiles so beauti- 
fully, and I cannot describe the delight those pretty looks 
give me. I am ready to think he takes more notice than 
ever child did before, and I forgive his father for laying 
down his learned Greek author upon the table to chirrup 
to him. The indications of intelligence interest him 
very much, and awaken all those feelings which, from 
long disuse, it was at first difficult to bring into play." 

Her letters have sometimes a touch of the ludicrous 
toa Mr. James Montgomery, who had become an 
intimate friend, was of the christening party, and Mr& 
Gilbert writes : — 

"After most had taken him, I went and requested 
that he would consecrate the child to Poetry by just 
taking. him in his arms; but he shrunk terrified from the 
touch of a baby, as a totally ignorant bachelor, and Mr. 
George Bennett ran in and out with the child, pursuing 
him through the whole party, to the great amusement of 
us all, Montgomery scampering round the room as if 
from a spectre." 

Notwithstanding her confession that her mind was 
never now " in that composed and careful state which I 
have always found necessary for writing," several aitides 
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of interest were sent to the Eclectic^ and she was liberal 
of advice and criticism of her sister Jane's " Essays in 
Rhyme," which were now being prepared for the press. 
But serious cares were not wanting. The combined 
stiaiQ of college duties and pastorship began to tell on 
Blr. Gilbert, and it became clear that they must make a 
change of abode By-and-by he received a call to Hull, 
where were spent eight '^ happy and successful, though 
truly laborious, years," six children being added to them 
during their residence there. A visit to Ongar was 
looked forward to xmd greatly enjoyed ; but soon the 
circle there was sadly broken in upon. Martin died in 
1821, and a malady of a serious character declared itself 
permanently in Jane, who had also had to bear up against 
disappointment She lingered on till 1824, when she 
passed away quietly. Then Mr. Gilbert's health failed 
again, and it was recommended that he should go to 
Nottingham to assist Mr. Cecil (his niece Salome's 
husband) in the raising of a congregation in a large new 
chapeL Thither accordingly they removed, and Mr. 
Gilbert did a notable work amongst those who were in- 
clined to sceptical opinions — a kind of labour for which 
he was admirably fitted. Here they had to bear a keen 
sonow in the death of one of their boys— a lad of great 
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her before long visiting Stanford Rivers and Ongar, her 
happiness in the scene that surrounded her deepened and 
sobered by past experience and the sense of new and 
happy ties. Isaac Taylor had some short time before 
this taken his young wife to Stanford Rivers, and to her 
Mrs. Gilbert was drawn with more than sisterly love « 
Already the ** Natural History of Enthusiasm " had been 
anonymously published ; but from the internal evidence 
of style, which was strong, '^the recluse of Stanford 
Rivers'' was soon plied with direct questions by his 
£miily, who had not been let into the secret 

A sensible, kind, and fisdr-minded woman, Mrs. Gilbert 
had hitherto met with servants who were really helpful ; 
but her experience in Nottingham — a manufacturing town 
— shows that the servant-girl difficulty was even then very 
deeply felt by her as by others, and she writes of it with 
a touch of impatience. But greater sorrows were at hand 
to absorb lesser interests like these. Her father died in 
1829, and her mother followed him in five short months; 
and thus the Ongar house, which had become so identified 
with the Taylor family, was broken up. She busied her- 
self more and more in the cares of her family, sometimes 
honestly confessing to passing doubts, from which the 
thought of her dear &ther at once relieved her. She 
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seemed to have lost the passion for writing altogether, 
and perhaps it was a conviction that she would be 
benefited by such vicarious interests that led her brother 
Isaac earnestly to urge her to resume literary work. 

" If I had leisure," he says in one letter, " I should 
say something \try poinUd on the subject of your pen, 
and try to cut it for you anew. If I can write, you can 
dforiioriy and if you would, when the fit comes, compose 
a * Sunday Evening,' people would quite forget ' Saturday 
Evening."* [An able book which he had just pub- 
lished] 

In writing to a friend on this topic, she takes occasion 
to reflect on habits of day-dreaming in youth, of which 
we should have deemed her as blameless as any woman 
well could be. She thus winds up a long letter :-~ 

^ It is a subject of frequent regret to me that so many 
circumstances of our youthful days are entirely obliterated 
from my memory which it would have been pleasing, or 
mournful, or salutary occasionally to review; and I 
attribute this loss very greatly to the habit, early formed 
and deeply rooted, of imaginative musing (vulgarly called 
castle-building). If I had twenty voices I would raise 
them all to warn my children and young friends against 
the pernicious luxury. It indisposes to immediate duty. 
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shuts the eye to the living world, renders tasteless the 
wholesome viands of domestic life, eats out the heart and 
essence of prayer, and leaves a dense fog to obliterate 
pages and volumes of useful memory and valuable 
acquirement" 

Her later years, at all events, amply atoned. Whether 
in London with her husband, or driving in their gig 
through Devon, or amid the quiet of home, her thoughts 
were constantly turning to great social and moral reforms, 
and in many a letter she tried to stir up and interest her 
6iend& As an evangelical, she disproved the charge 
that the energies of evangelicals are apt to be more ab- 
sorbed in the care of souls than of bodies. 

^Now that she was more free from family cares,** we 
are told, " she readily entered into public worL She 
was one of the founders of a Refuge for unfortunate 
women, and gave a great deal of her time to it when 
established. She was a diligent collector for a town 
Provident Society. She belonged to a committee for the 
management of a Free £.ibrary ; and her diary shows her 
invariable attendance. Later she took an active part as 
a visitor to the Blind Asylum ; and when advanced in 
years, took her turn with another lady in leading out for 
a walk the long string of inmates, holding the hand of 
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some timid one. As to more definite religious work she 
for many years superintended a dass for young women 
on Sunday afternoons, and conducted a cottage service 
for women." 

Her later writings more or less bore the trace of this 
practically philanthropic bent In the turmoil of the 
Com Bill discussions in 1845-6 she was keenly interested 
and her poem on "Kling Potato" is 'one of her most 
vigorous efforts. But home matters were always first 
attended ta A friend tells us : — 

" Mrs. Gilbert was habitually an early riser. When I 
knew her she rose at six, and was accustomed to do an 
hour's needlework before the rest of the family were out 
of bed She was indefatigable with her needle, and her 
love of keeping things in repair must often have been at 
the great sacrifice of her love of reading. Yet I have 
heard Mr. Gilbert remark, * Though Ann seldom indulges 
herself in looking into a book, I don't know how it is, 
she is always up to everything that is going on in the 
literary world.'" 

When appealed to for support by a Women's Rights 
Society, she made a very vigorous answer, justifpng her 
declinature ; and in the course of the letter occurs this 
image :— 
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** Woman though I am, I do feel a lively interest 
in great rights and wrongs, and rejoice in the belief that 
ultimately wrong will have the worst of it We are going 
forward, but I should not expect much advantage from 
taking the other half of every fireside into the quarreL 
My left hand has much to complain of-^never either 
wears a thimble or holds a pen I But I don't find myself 
injured by this partial arrangement — one has the work, 
the other the needle ; so I manage between them." 

We should have said that some years before a church 
had been built for Mr, Gilbert in Nottingham, which, 
unfortunately, remained hampered with debt Mr& 
Gilbert now undertook a journey to London, where 
she solicited subscriptions to pay it off. She had many 
friends, and at all events succeeded in her plan of forming 
"the nest egg." 

We should have said, too, that Mr. Cecil had left 
Nottingham, and become pastor of the congregation at 
Ongar, which in a certain way maintained the family's 
coimection with it Many are the pleasant glimpses we 
have of the household here also; and sometimes suggestive 
recollections of friends or its erewhile members. This is 
one instance : — 

*' Several missionary students were then under Mr. 
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CeciPs care for preliminary training, and among them 
David Livingstone, who showed the future explorer by 
walking the twenty miles to London on a straight line by 
compass, over hedge and ditch. Livingstone was sent 
one afternoon to officiate, on an emergency, at the small 
chapel at Stanford. Rivers, when his performance aston- 
ished the congregation. He gave out the text, and then, 
after a pause, descended the pulpit stairs, took up bis 
hat, walked straight out of the chapel, and sped back to 
Ongar. It could have been little foreseen that the 
'sticket minister' would one day find a grave in West- 
mi'Aster Abbey." 

In quiet, varied, unwearying effort the years sped on. 
Mrs. Gilbert was left a widow in 1851. Amid many 
distractions, she wrote a memoir of her husband, and 
found interest amongst her children and grandchildren. 
She was resigned and hopeful, and up to the end took 
great delight in natme, as is abundantly seen in her visits 
to Stanford Rivers and other places, and especially in the 
record of her impressions of that memorable visit to 
Scotland. She died in December, 1866, in her eighty- 
fifth year — one of the most notable women of a past 
generation With a calm and active intellect she com 
bined warmth of feeling, decision of character, and depth 
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of religious conviction. It has been said that the one 
drawback of the Taylors was that, in spite of culture and 
high tone, family feeling had become too much a kind of 
dan feeling. We do not think this is true ; and certainly 
Ann Taylor shows but slight trace of it Her charity 
assuredly began at home, but she never forgot that, 
under true Christian influences, it can spread and gain 
intensity by expansion. Such is the sublime paradox of 
Christian well-doing, and seldom, on the whole, has it 
been better illustrated than by the Taylors of Ongar. 
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IT has been well said that the writing of a good hymn 
is a surer embalmment than the art of the Egyptian 
apothecary could ever compos. Charlotte Elliott has 
the honour to rank with the rare few who have interpreted 
a high plane of religious emotion truly, and associated it 
with sentiment and imagery which Christian hearts to the 
end of time will love and cherish and find refuge in. It 
is another illustration of the truth — ^which, stated barely, 
may savour of paradox — ^that the way to secure the truest 
fame is not to seek for it Self-abnegation, the conscious- 
ness of personal unworthiness, the intense longing for 
help and hope and comfort from another treasury than 
earth knows — ^this is the source of that music which, 
rising spontaneously in the individual heart, strikes like 
light across the consciousness of Christians everywhere ; 
justifying its author in the implicit acceptance which it 
receives as the bona fide utterance of all This is what 
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practically marks off the hymn from the religious poem, 
which may permit the infusion of what is more primarily 
special and individual It is thus that the true hymn 
embalms. 

'* Just as I am** has embalmed a memory. Charlotte 
Elliott wrote much beside this favourite hymn, and some- 
times she was very fresh in feeling and finished in form ; 
but none of her other pieces was so heartily and wholly 
taken to the bosom of the Christian Church. Yet there 
is much in her writings besides which is well worthy of 
study, as revealing the various traits of a character which 
in spite of physical weakness and much suffering, was full 
of gentleness, patience, and quiet rejoicing strength. 
Some time ago a collection of her poems was issued by 
the Religious Tract Society, together with a memoir by 
her sister, and now, "in consequence of the wishes 
expressed by many readers of the previous volume, it has 
been thought desirable to prepare a second, containing 
extracts from her Letters, Journals, and Poems, hitherto 
unpublished." Let us, with these two volumes in our 
hand, try to get a closer acquaintance with the author of 
f'justaslam." 

Bom in 1789, she was the third daughter of Charles 
Elliott, Esq., of Clapham and Brighton. Her mother 
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was the eldest daughter of the Rev. Henry Venn, of 
Yelling, whose name is yet fragrant as that of one of tbe 
leaders in the great religious awakening of last century. 
She was thus connected on both sides with families who 
have for long been identified with the progress of evan- 
gelical religion in the land. She was naturally self-willed, 
and even after Christian influences were strongly at work 
in her heart, she had to make great efforts to subdue it 
From girlhood she was an invalid, rallying sufficiently in 
the summer months to be able to visit friends at a distance. 
Before the removal of her father from Clapham* to 
Brighton, she had seen something of society and accom- 
plished people; and there was much in her nature to 
make her desire such society ; for she was fond of music, 
a good conversationalist, and in other ways accomplished 
But in the midst of this gaiety she fell ilL In her seclu- 
sion her mind was much clouded and exercised about 
religion ; and, fortunately, at this crisis, she was brought 
into contact with that good man. Dr. Csesar Malan, who 
was blessed in the privilege of clearing away clouds from 
many souls besides hers. For forty years the two cor- 
responded, and the anniversary of her awakening under 
his hand was kept as a festival day to the end of her long 
life 
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Previous to this, her reading had been very discursive; 
but now '' she threw aside for a time the authors she had 
found most attractive, and confined herself to the exclusive 
study of Holy Scripture." It was like an awakening. 
The passages that had before been without meaning and 
dull, now flashed with revealing light She found its words 
speak with power to her souL She had already written 
a good deal of poetry ; now her whole talents became 
consecrated to the service of religion. She had even 
composed many humorous poems, which were much 
admired by competent judges; but now she willingly 
renounced the idat which this style of writing secured; and 
her letters to her younger friends were framed with a 
tender and vdnning concern for their temporal and 
eternal welfisure. Thus, we find her writing to her 
youngest sister in 1817 >- 

" As an elder sister, and afifectionate friend, let me urge 
you to be on the watch for gaining intellectual and, 
above all, spiritual improvement, to give two or three 
hours of each morning to serious application; and to 
turn your hours of intercourse with your friends, your 
walks of pleasure amid scenes of more than ordinary 
beauty, and whatever share you take in the employments 
and recreations of those around you, to your own benefit, 
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as well as gratificatioa We are sent here for something 
else, my dear Ellen, than to gather the flowers, and smell 
them, and then throw them away ; we are to distil from 
them a precious and powerful essence^ which shall shed 
a perfume not in our own bosoms only, but over the home 
of our happy infancy and sheltered childhood, where it 
will refresh and gladden our parents and sisters and 
brothers; and we should then diffuse it over the chamber 
of the sick, and drop its balmy influence into the heart of 
the sorrowful, — that the fragrance of our flowers may 
banish, for a time at least, the recollections of their 
thorns. 

''All that I mean by this little metaphor, my love, (which 
has seduced me into the language of poetry and senti- 
ment, when plain prose and sound sense would have 
answered the purpose better,) is that we ought to improve 
seasons of prosperity as diligently as we do seasons of 
adversity ; and if it is with you, as it is with myself, when 
my heart is under right influence, that when I am most 
happy myself I am most desirous to make those happy 
who are dear to me ; and most fit to sympathise with the 
afflicted, and comfort the sick, and put into the hands c& 
others the cup of consolation which has been made to 
overflow for me, — then you will gain in your present 
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agreeable residence a rich increase of gratitude and love, 
and an increased anxiety to be a blessing to all around 
you. 

'* I do not wish you, after your present visit, to have to 
say, in the affecting language oi one whose fine talents 
have been so awfully perverted, 

" Leave me to sigh o'er hours that flew 
More idly than the summer's wind. 
Which while they passed a fragrance threw, 
But left no trace of sweets behind" 
Believe also a fact, of which every year's experience 
convinces me more strongly, that few, very few are 
£Eivoured with a lot so merciful, a home so comfortable, a 
family so qualified to make each other happy, and to 
be happy themselves, as ours, 

** You will, ere your return, have had fresh obligations 
added to those which already bind you to the God of 
your fathers, and fresh incentives cheerfully and earnestly 
to be, and to do, all that is {^easing in His sight Oh I 
then when we next meet, may we meet, my Ellen, to take 
each other's hands, and to go on together striving, as we 
both owe Him so much, to show that we also love Him 
muc by serving Him better than we have done before I 
Keep on your armcxu*, — do not relax your endeavours, 

19 
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do not shorten the time devoted to the only pursuit of 
real <because of eternal importance. When we come to 
die, we shall only grieve that we have given so little of 
this life of probation to its proper employment; that we 
have prayed so little, and studied so little the map of our 
journey, and formed so little the habits and tastes which 
alone prevail in the world to which we shall so soon be 
removed 

*• I wonder not at the mistaken piety which has led so 
many, as soon as they began to feel the overpowering 
and awful importance of religion, to seclude themselves 
in convents, or hermit cells, and to shut out the external 
world from their senses. I amid envy them, and gladly 
imitate them, if I did not hope that I may be saved by 
God Himself from the culpable indifference ana neglect 
and dislike whieh the natural heart indulges towards its 
best and kindest Friend, and its most important business^ 
till that heart is touched by the holy and transforming 
influence of the Spirit of God 

" May more of it be bestowed on you and me, dear 
Ellen.'' 

In 1823 there 6ame a series of family bereavements, 
which combined to deepen her religious convictions. 
In the autumn of that year, as it was thought chango 
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would do her good, she visited he? friend Miss Wadding- 
ton, at St. Remy, Normandy, and was able to see Paris. 
Coming home much strengthened, she shortly joined a 
district society, under Mrs. Fry and the Rev. Edward 
Irving, and, so far as her health allowed, went heartily 
into the work. She was active in many Christian schemes 
— ^was the intimate friend of the Wilberforces, the 
Leveson Gowers, the MacNeiles, the Hoares ; and often, 
when she was unable to join the family party, would 
greatly enjoy their converse in her own room* So some 
years passed happily. Her health, however, entirely 
gave way in 1829, and when, in the autumn of that year, 
it was recommended she should be sent to Devonshire 
for change, " she was so weak that she had to be lifted 
into the carriage." This is how she writes to her sister 
from Devonshire respecting her state of mind: — 

** Oh, how many hard struggles and apparently fruitless 
ones, has it cost me to become resigned to this appoint- 
ment of my heavenly Father ! But the struggle is over 
now. He knows, and He alone, what it is, day after 
day, hour after hour, to fight against bodily feelings of 
almost overpowering weakness and languor and exhaus- 
tion ; to resolve, as He enables me to do, not to yield to 
the slothfubiess and the self-indulgence, the depressioa* 
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the irritability such a body causes me to long to indulget 
but to rise every morning, determined on taking this for 
my motto : ' If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself, take up his cross daily, and follow me ;' and I 
trust He has made me willing to do this, and has also 
made the sorrows and sufferings of my earthly life the 
blessed means of detaching my heart from the love of it 
and of giving me a longing, which seems each day to 
grow stronger, only to be made meet for my great change, 
to be sanctified wholly in body, soul, and spirit" 

So, with but slight respites, Charlotte Elliott lived 
through her busy and influential life. Yes; busy and 
influential it was, in spite of its being that of an almost 
chronic invalid. In 1834 the Elliotts became acquainted 
with a Miss Kieman, of Dublin, who had for a number 
of years prepared the Christian Remembrance Pocket 
Book, which Charlotte Elliott, at her request, now she 
was weak and failing, undertook to edit It was a 
pleasant labour, in spite of much painful effort, and it 
was enriched by many of her own original poems — the 
rest being composed of carefully selected private MSS. 
and letters. The sale increased wonderfully, and the 
proceeds were given to a charitable institution in Dublin, 
which Miss Kiernan had founded In her last illnesSi 
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too, Miss Kieman had prepared a hymn-book for 
invalids ; it came as a last legacy from her into Charlotte 
Elliott's hands to be revised, and she inserted in it up- 
wards of a hundred original h3rmns, composed either by 
herself or by the Rev. Hugh White, who had begun life 
as an officer, in the army, but afterwards took orders. In 
this hymn-book " Just as I am " was first published, and 
in a short time the sale of the book increased, and it had 
soon reached the eighteenth thousand. In connection 
with this, the following anecdote may be told : — 

" A young lady friend was so struck with it, that she 
had it printed as a leaflet and widely circulated, without 
any idea by whom it had been composed It happened 
rather curiously that while we were living at Torquay, 
our valued Christian physician came to see us one morn- 
ing, having m his hand this leaflet He offered it to my 
sister, saying, ' I am sure this will please you ; ' and great 
indeed was his astonishment at finding that it was written 
by herself, though by what means it had been thus 
printed and circulated she was utterly ignorant Shortly 
after we became acquainted with the lady who had 
printed it" 

In 1S35 Miss Elliott was able to undertake a journey 
to Scotland, which afforded her great delight She says : — 
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'* When we crossed the Tweed, and entered the land I 
have so long loved and so often thought o^ and so 
earnestly desired to visit, I felt sensations of unusual 
delight, blended with heartfelt gratitude to Him who, 
even in this our brief earthly pilgrimage, provides for us, 
and delights to bestow, so many varied enjo3rments and 
sweet refreshments. Our friends contrived that I should 
enter Scotland by a road rich in beauty and in objects 
of interest The silvery transparent Tweed, its richly- 
wooded banks, the fine seats embosomed in wood around 
it, with the beautiful range of the Pentland Hills, far 
more beautiful than our favourite Malvern, — all these 
things woke up feelings that long had slept in my bosom; 
and often and often the tear of rapture started to my 
eye." 

In 1836 she was so ill that her life was despaired of; 
and, after this, she had but short escapes from pain ; yet 
she writes thus . — 

'' I dwell upon the thought more and more, that our 
earthly life is only a short journey, some of its stages 
wearisome and long, perhaps, but not one that does not 
carry us nearer to our home ; and, blessed be God, not 
one that is not cheered by His presence, and passed 
through under His gracious direction ; and while these 
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axe granted, the soul is happy, and even joyful, though 
she feels die burden and the clog of a suffering mcMtal 
frame. My own mental comfort, I own, almost surprises 
me, so constant even here is the sense of bodily weariness 
and indisposition ; but the sweet hope, almost amounting 
to conviction, that all is and will be well with me 
ultimately, that my light affliction, which is but for a 
moment, is working out even for me an exceeding and 
eternal weight of fJLory — this carries me cheerfully on. 
And, as I do believe, my humble prayer will be answered 
more and more, by the peaceable fruits of righteousness 
being formed in me, that so before I go hence and am 
no more seen, my Saviour may really be glorified in my 
body and spirit which are His, I am not only willing but 
thankful to suffer, because I believe that it is to make 
me a partaker of His holiness.*^ 

What is specially calculated to impress, if not even to- 
jorprise one^ is her patient cheerfulness and her ready 
appreciation of all that is fresh, beautiful, and impressive 
In 1837, she and her sister went to Switzerland, their 
brother-in-law being their escort They travelled through 
the north of France to Brussells and Frankfort, and so on 
to Basle, only stopping where there were objects of 
interest, or ministers to whom Dr. Steinkopff had given 
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them introductions. The weather was lovely, and greatly 
did the novelty and variety exhilarate and delight Miss 
Elliott,*] and especially the Rhine scenery. Her sister 
tells us : — 

"After reaching Geneva, we felt at once in the midst 
of friends. Our intercourse with Dr. Malan was re- 
newed ; and, in addition, we had the delightful society 
of Professor Gaussen and his daughter, with whom we 
made a short tour through the Bernese Oberland. The 
Alpine scenery, and the mountain air, seemed to give 
new life to our dear invalid. Chaumoni and the Mer 
de Glace were visited, in company with Dr. Malan ; and 
so much was she invigorated, that we ventured the ascent 
of Montanvert, to see the glorious sun rise over the Mer 
de Glace at four o'clock in the morning. She went in a 
chaise dporteur^ while I mounted a horse, and rode with 
Dr. Malan." In after years, when speaking of this tour, 
she thus writes to a Scotch friend, who was travelling in 
Switzerland : — 

" Yes, my beloved J., the feelings of delight and wonder, 
and adoring gratitude and praise, excited by the scenes 
around you, can never be imagined even, much less 
realised, till the enraptured eye beholds them ! And how 
truly do I participate in your joy, counting all the splendid 
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achievements in the Palaces of Versailles, and the magniii* 
cence of Paris, as mere baubles and worthless toys, in 
comparison with the matchless works of our glorious 
Creator. To me, those mountains and emerald valleys, 
and rivers, and waterfalls, awakened such exquisite sensa- 
tions of delight, as I never expected to experience again, 
till I shall gaze upon the new heavens and the new earth, 
in still sweeter society, and with an outward frame more 
suited to them than this feeble mortal body : though I 
felt on those heights as if I had already dropped the 
garments of mortality.** 

Late in October she returned home, crossing the Jura 
mountains, and so through France to Boulogne, her 
health and spirits greatly invigorated. 

Nothing particularly worthy of note occurred in her 
life for some years, though she was busy with her pen, 
and wrote some of her finest hymns. 

In March, 1842, she wrote to Miss MoncriefTin refer- 
ence to a proposal that the sisters Elliott should again 
visit Scotland, and reside for a time with her near Dal» 
keith : — 

•*If I remember rightly, you have a great love for 
beautiful scenery and the retirement of the country ; and 
to you, therefore, the romantic and lovely views from the 
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windows of that pretty Gothic house, and from the 
extensive park of Dalkeith, must prove a daily and hourly 
delight How well I remember the rocky hill, the brawl- 

• 

ing torrent, the winding river, the rich foliage, variegated 
with autumn tints, on which the window of the pretty 
chamber assigned to me looked out, and how greatly 
must you all enjoy such a residence in the opening 
spring ! Few earthly schemes could be more pleasurable 
to my beloved Eleanor and myself, than to visit you and 
your dear brother in your present beautiful abode, and it 
mqyt perhaps, be one of the enjoyments our heavenly 
Father may have in store for us, during some future 
summer, if our lives be prolonged. But at present our 
only desire and effort is not to look beyond the day, not 
to take any thought for the morrow— over which a shade 
of thick darkness hangs, — and never was the assertion 
more strictly verified, which is used as the argument to 
enforce that injunction, ' Sufficient unto the day is the 
«{;// thereof I do not forget the goodness and mercy 
which kav^ followed us all our days ; and that for a^ou/ 
half a century our family have been so distinguished and 
blessed above others as to be a wonder to many ; but I 
do feel that when two-thirds of life have been passed 
under the wing and in the sweet society and in a growing 
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oneness with a most delightful parent, whose mind has 
been a fountain of intellectual and spiritual refreshment, 
whose heart has been a well-spring of ever-flowing kind- 
ness, sympathy, and love, whose graces have become 
each year more lovely and more nature, that from such a 
one to be parted for ever in this world, and to have, as it 
were, to begin life anew, when for us the sun is already 
low in the sky, and our day of life draws towards the 
evening — from such a mother the parting is like severing 
a limb from the body, and come what may hereafter, that 
amputation can never cease to be felt" 

The years sped on ; and Charlotte Elliott lived much 
the same life, what to the world would have seemed a 
very painful, monotonous life ; her dreary, self-secluded 
winter time, relieved by a short summer run abroad or to 
some sweet country residence. Not seldom she was 
deemed to be near unto death, and despaired of, yet she 
recovered sufficiently to find pleasure in revising the 
Christian Remembrance Pocket-Book, or doing similar 
work. Her brother Henry, whom she had never dreamt 

• 

to survive, dropped away before her, to be deeply mourned 
for, but not without hope. When her weakness made it 
impossible for her any longer to attend the chiu-ch, which 
she so dearly loved, she said to her sister : ^ My Bible is 
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my church. It is always open, and there is my High 
Priest ever waiting to receive me. There I have my 
confessional, my thanksgiving, my psalm of praise, a field 
of promises, and a congregation of whom the world is not 
worthy — prophets and apostles, and martyrs and con- 
fessors — in short, all I can want there I find." At the 
commencement of her eighty-first year she wrote : — 

**I feel that so great an age as mine requires three 
things — ^great faith, great patience, and great peace. 
Come what may during the year upon which we have 
entered, I firmly believe that goodness and mercy, like 
two guardian angels, will follow us during every day, in 
every hour, in every varying circumstance through which 
we may have to pass — in every time of trouble sustaining 
and comforting us — the angel of his presence keeping 
ever by our side, and whispering, * Fear not, for I am 
with thee ; be not dismayed, for I am thy God.' We may 
have to part for a short season with each other ; but He 
has promised never, never to leave us — ^never, never to 
forsake us." 

Her sister writes that— 

''The last manifestation of consciousness was on the 
morning of her death, when, on her sister repeating to 
her their text for the day, ' Thine eyes shall see the King 
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in His beauty, they shall behold the land that is very far 
oflf,' she clasped her hands together ; and as she raised 
her eyes to heaven, a beam came over her countenance, 
which showed that she fully entered into the precious 
words, and was realising the glorious vision she was so 
soon to behold. On the evening of that day, September 
32nd, at ten o'clock, without any apparent suffering, or 
the slightest struggle, she fell asleep in Jesus, so peace- 
fully that it was difficult to fix the moment when the 
gentle breathing ceased." 

The facts and incidents we have given will have 
sufficiently shown to our readers that Charlotte Elliott 
exhibited, in a high degree, the virtues of self-denial, 
patience, faith, love, and zeal for good works. An 
mvalid, almost always in pain, she was notwithstanding, 
never idle. If in the last resort she had to realise, with 
Milton, that "they also serve who only stand and wait," 
she even then contrived to make her work the sweeter 
for her song; and she never ceased to shed abroad a 
fragrance of joy, such as would attract the young to 
religion as few things will Why should religion be 
gloomy ? The Christian, of all persons, should be cheer- 
ful — the dispenser of solemn joy. Charlotte Elliott must 
be held forth in this light for a moment, else no justice 
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were done to her. Never have we come in contact with 
a more cheerful person. Far from narrow, prejudiced, or 
irritable, she is exactly the woman you would wish to 
have beside you either in your happiest or your most 
sorrowful moments. She has the faculty of touching the 
most commonplace things with the glow of feeling and 
conviction : she is always richly experimental, and recom- 
mends her teaching by her character. What a fresh, 
pure, abounding delight she has in' nature, too — in all 
things that are fair and of good report ! There is not a 
querulous sentence in one of those letters. The bulk of 
them were addressed to her friend. Miss Scott Moncrieff, 
to a younger sister, and to her nephew, Mr. W. H. 
Elliott, a Bengal civiliaa Is there not something of 
reproof to many of us — ^to our discontents, and com- 
plainings, and sluggish ways of excusing ourselves in the 
lukewarm doings of our duty — when we find an old lady 
of eighty, who for years and years had not had a day free 
from intense pain, writing thus ? — 

" My sweet Mary, — The May is nearly out, and is fill- 
ing the air with fragrance, and the lilacs and laburnums 
and horse-chestnut blossoms beautify the lawn on every 
side } while the azaleas and rhododendrons in the beds 
begin to look so gay and lovely that I say to myself every 
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hcrar nearly, ' O that Willie and Mary were here to enjoy 
them with na^ surely there can be nothing more 
lovely!' . • • I think you have not the strength to 
come only for a day, and to us both it would be an ex- 
quisite pleasure to tell you vipa voce on the spot how 
thoroughly we are enjo3ring our sojourn here, and how 
the lovely season seems to bring out fresh beauties every 
day. 

'* It was only yesterday that the interdict on my using 
my poor eye was removed, and it is very weak and tearful 
still ; but my first use of it is to write this poor note to 
you, to tell you that I hardly believed it possible that, at 
™7 ^c> suid with all the infirmities it brings, I could have 
derived such pure, unmixed delight from any earthly 
spot as I have felt here since the weather became fine : 
would that you had seen my Eleanor Jane, at past eleven 
last night, standing at yoiu* open window, fascinated by 
the scene, the full moon pouring a flood of radiance over 
the lawn, the shadows sleeping beneath, and all so deli- 
dously quiet and lovely, that we felt it was almost a shame 
to go to bed and leave it • . . There seems no end of 
lovely scenery ; my only fear b that I should get too fond 
of It urere I to be here long, so that it is very well that we 
shall not incur the dangen Never since I used to stay 
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with my beloved Caroline in her grove at Harrow have I 
enjoyed nature in her spring loveliness so much as I have 
done here, nor have I ever heard such nightingales, 
thrushes, robins, &C9 they all seem in an ecstasy of happi- 
ness. Then we have peaceful sheep and placid cows, and 
two nice little foals with their mothers to put life into the 



scene." 



And we cannot part from the more recent of these 
two books without giving our readers this other glimpse 
of the character of the author of "Just as I am" : — 

^ I sometimes feel and fear that my faculties are so 
dwindling away (now that I have crossed the boundary 
line set to mark and to limit the term of human life), that 
I have no power to write anything worth the perusal of 
those I love ; and I have also come to feel that these 
affecting words apply even to the effort of writing a letter, 
* Yet is their strength but labour and sorrow / so different 
is it now with me to what it once was, when letter- 
writing was a real pleasure, and I scarcely knew how to 
stop my pea 

''The text you gave me is a beautiful one, and I have 
taken the whole verse to write down in my pocket-book 
as a memorial of you throughout the year. 'And there* 
fore will the Lord wait, that He may be gracious unto 
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you ; and therefore will He be exalted, that He may hate 
mercy upon you, for the Lord is a God of judgment ; 
blessed are they that wait for Him.' There is a beautiful 
reciprocity in the mutual attitude of our God and our 
own souls, the one toward the other. He waiting to be 
gracious to us and to bless us ; and we, waiting to be 
blessed and pardoned and comforted by Him.'' 

Though no other of her hymns has enjoyed the same 
universal fxvoar as ^ Just as I am," yet there are at least 
two or three which deserve almost to rank with it in point 
of literary merit '* My God, my Father, while I stray," 
might almost be regarded as more perfect in finish. But 
Che elements which give the passport to the general 
religious heart, are not so easily definable as are literary 
claims. These other hynms of Miss Elliott's have as true 
an accent of sincerity, and are perhaps in some respects 
more complete and sustained in form. But it has been 
well said that the Church herself can accomplish the 
polishing and attuning, if the true chord be but struck, — 
if other hearts be made to vibrate and to utter themselves 
£uthfuUy by means of it It may be, indeed, that in this 
sphere some sense of incompleteness, some self-abnegation 
evident in the very inconclusiveness of the mere words or 
measure, is necessary, in order that the general imagina* 

K, 
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tion may come in, as it were, to justify itself; and this 
may account for what has often been remarked on by 
literary critics pure and simple, the roughness and lack of 
literary grace in many popular hymn& At all events, 
polish and artistic finish do not in themselves avail- 
something else is wanted ; and though that something else 
is never wholly absent from Charlotte Elliott's hymns, yet 
£sicts attest that in none of them is it so abundantly 
present as in ''Just as I am." These two hymns, how- 
ever, written at veiy different periods, have so pleased us 
that we must quote them here : — 

A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 

Calm was the hallowed night 1 

Valley and mountain height 
Slumbered in shade : 

Roofed by heaven's azure fair. 

Making their flocks their care. 

Shepherds, in open air, 
Tranquilly stayed. 

Suddenly round them shone^ 
Dazzling to look upon. 

Splendours of light ; 
Then drew an angel near. 
And, to allay their fear, 



1 

I 
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Poured on their ravished ear 
Words of delight ! 

Ne'er, since the world began. 
Music so sweet to man 

Sounded abroad ; 
On that auspicious mom. 
Changing our state forlorn, 
Christ as a babe was bom, 

Jesus the Lord 1 

Well might the tidings told 
Waken your harps of gold. 

Chorus unseen ! 
Sweet rang your minstrelsy, 
^ Glory to God on high l* 
" Peace on earth," amnesty, 

" Good will towards men I* 

Well might the shepherds haste, 
Ere yet the night was past 

That thing to see ; 
Where light the meteor shed 
Well might the Magi tread. 
Joyful, the path that led. 

Saviour to Thee ! 



rite 
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. Infant of Bethlehem ! 
Now do I seek like them, 
Thy mean abode ; 

■ 

There in Thy strange disguise 
Thee do I recognise, 
Maker of earth and skies, 
Ahnighty God 1 

Mysteries so deep deter 
Nature's proud reasoner. 

Scorning God's word : 
Thee, whom the Father seals, 
'He to Thy seed reveals ; 
Each to this mandate kneels-* 

" Thus saith the Lord." 

•« Wonderful, Counsellor !" 
Thee whom the Virgin bore, 

Thee I receive ; 
God e'er the world b^;an, 
Perfect God, Perfect man- 
Mystery too deep to scan— 

This I believer 

Lo, at Thy feet I lay. 
Giving myself away. 
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AH that is mine; 
Treasurei I none unfold, 
Fiankincensey myrrh, or gold. 
One sinful heart behold. 

Take it for thine: 

Father I Thy love I bless. 
Who in our deep distress 

Gayest Thy Son 1 
Saviour I I Thee adore^ 
Spirit 1 Thine unction pour ; 
Thee I praise evermore, 

Great Three in Onel 



THY WILL BE DONE. 
My God and Father, while I stray 
Far from my home in life's rough way^ 
Oh, teach me from my heart to say, 

" Thy will be done !" 
Th6ugh dark my path and sad my lot. 
Let me "be still " and murmur not; 
Or breathe the prayer divinely taught, 
« Thy wiU be done I' 



lit 
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What though m lonely grief I sigh 
For friends beloved, no longer nigh. 
Submissive still would I reply, 

« Thy wiU be done r 

Though Thou hast called me to resign 
What most I prized, it ne'er was mine ; 
I have but yielded what was thine : — 

"Thy will be done!" 
Should grief or sickness waste away 
My.life in premature decay ; 
My Father 1 still I strive to say, 

« Thy wiU be done !" 

Let but my fainting heart be blest 
With Thy sweet Spirit for its guest ; 
My God ! to Thee I leave the rest : 

"Thy wiU be doner 
Renew my will from day to day ! 
Blend it with Thine, and take away 
All that now makes it hard to say, 

"Thy will be doner 



Of the sweet way, in which her pious sentiment trans- 
figured, if we may speak so, her love of nature, only 
adding a fresh charm such as is but seldom found among 
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writers of the dass to which Charlotte Elliott belonged, 
we may quote the following exquisite sonnet, certain that 
it will be welcomed in this place : — 

TO A WILD VIOLET. 
Sweet spring walked forth, young flowers her pathway 

traced, 
Green wreaths with silver buds adorned her hair ; 
The gay road-side bloomed like a garden fair, 
\^nth primroses and violets interlaced. 
I plucked a handfol, and with eager haste 
Sought to inhale the violet^ perfume rare. 
Alas ! the form, but not the scent was there-* 
More sheltered bowers its lovlier kindred graced. 
Is there no moral whispered ? Are there found 
None with the Christian's name, who gaily shine, 
Resembling plants trained up on holy ground, 
But, like this flower, who breathe no scent divine ? 
Not <» the world^s broad rood can grow such flowers 
As piety trains up in her best bowers. 

Such a simplicity and gracious sweetness are not often 
found in the aged apart from Christian influence and 
belief-— surely another proof, if that were needed, of its 
moral supremacy, anir even of tlie divineness of iti 
origii^ 
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O^HE lives of Chiisdans, it has been said, furnish the 
^ best evidence %A. the truth of Christianity. The 
logic (^ their actions b a logic that cannot be gainsayed. 
When men and women, who have hitherto lived only for 
idf-indulgence, gaiety, and world-worship, suddenly, 
under a great ins^nration, renounce all that had formerly 
attracted them, and devote themselves to the most trying 
labours for the good of others, gladly £stcing hardships they 
would only have shrunk fix>m before, the search for an 
adequate motive is far from bemg unphilosophicaL The 
sceptical mind that will take nothing for granted^ that for 
evezy effect must find a cause, may well pause here and 

patiently inquire. Was any of the ordinary principles clL 
human nature sufficient to account for this great change 
— ^this conversion — ^this turning round of the whole nature 
and set of the activities 7 Strangely enough, the sceptical 
people either ignore this problem, or treat it as thou^ 
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the change were the resttltofhallucinadoDs. Butwaterdoet 

notriseaboveitsown level Delusions do not create realities 
answering to them. Columbus might have died wjlhout 
sighting America, but his belief in it would have been no 
delusion, though it had led him to sacrifice himself in the 
attempt to realise it So the effort to make earth like 
heaven is a proof that heaven exists at all events as an 
aspiration in the hearts of men and women. And if, as 
they say, the example that has taken possession of them, 
and fills them with upholding fervour of faith, is that of 
Jesus, then Jesus is a living presence still, which the 
most sceptical must at least recognise as one of the 
mighty causes of effects visible over the whole breadth of 
the globe: * It is of one whose life b a remarkable testi- 
mony to this truth that we are now to write, whose zeal» 
tempered by knowledge, was equal to all trials and adver- 
sities, and who, though weak and subject to depxession 
and disease, wsis sustained and enabled to do what the 
strong in health and the wealthy in this world's goods 
might have failed in doing. The re&ding of the full 
details of her life, in a volume recently published by 
Mr. Elliott Stock,* we have found so profitable, that we 

* " A Memoir of Madame Feller, with an Accomt of the Otisin 
and Prc^ess of the Grande Ligne Mission .* Compiled hfJ.wL 
Cnunp, D.D., Author of the " Histoiy of the Baptists.'' 
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are fain to think even such an outline as we can afford to 
give here will not be without interest and profit to our 
readers 

Henrietta Odin was bom in April, 1800, at Montagny, 
a small town in the Canton de Vaud Her parents were 
Protestants ; but at the time the Swiss Church was in 
a dull and apathetic state. The grand periods of spiritua. 
lifo and revival which had now and then marked its 
history were either forgotten or bcit little regarded. The 
Odins, though they would app^^to have yielded them- 
selves to the dominant iiiflu^nc^ were serious, and 
disposed to cultivate the best elemtots in their two girls, 
Catherine and Henrietta. M. Odin was a man of great 
force of character and intelligence^ He had been in the 
French army ( for Switzerland Was then in alliance with 
France), but, returning home while yet in his prime, he 
became superintendent of the Lausanne Hospital His 
administrative capacity soon attracted the notice of the 
government, and before long he was installed as director 
of the Penitentiary, where persons sentenced to long 
periods of imprisoiunent were sent for employment and 
instruction. While Henrietta was only fourteen years of 
age, she began to visit the wards of the hospital, and to 
offer assistance to the sufierin^ Though as yet, she 
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could not offer much sound religious counsel, she was 
quick at dressing wounds. ** In this hospital," we are 
told, '* Henrietta gained an amount of medical skill and 
sick-bed experience which proved of the greatest advan- 
tage to her in her subsequent missionary lif& It was 
a preparatory education and discipline, designed by the 
Lord Himself, in view of future labours. Many French 
Canadian women and their families had reason to bless 
God for the arrangements of His Providence which 
placed Henrietta Odin in such favourable circumstances 
in early life as to fit her to become their nurse, their 
physician, and their comforter, ministering with singular 
skill to their body and souL" But the rationalising 
tendency of the religions teaching to which she had to 
listen, did not allow her to pass scathless Virtue was 
then the one Saviour; patriotbm, we may almost say, 
stood for Christian self-deniaL Society was in a ferment 
of joy over the defeat of Napoleon ; and it was hard for 
one — young, lively, and gifted as Henrietta Odin was^— 
to hold apart from the current that had set in so strong. 
She was fond of music, and had a fine turn for society. 
"The powers of Europe, weaiy of war, eventually 
guaranteed to the people the blessings of peace ; and the 
Canton de Vaud, whose independence was confirmed, 
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determined to enjoy these blessings to the utmost 
Progress of every kind enlivened the comitry, and a spirit 
of association spread everywhere, producing the happiest 
results. Societies sprung up in all places for the pro- 
motion of the natural sciences, the fine arts, musics 
singing, various projects of industry, &c, celebrating 
their f^tes and anniversaries, and keeping the young in a 
perpetual whirl of excitement and pleasure. Henrietta 
greatly enjoyed these meetings. She was a fine singer; 
her voice was dear and powerful ; and when she sang 
the patriotic songs which were then so popular, she threw 
so much soul into them that her father could not listen 
to her without tears." But amid all this gaiety she felt 
a void in her heart There was a worm at the root of her 
ioy : she knew no real peace; 

Though her beauty and her liveliness had brought her 
many admirers, and even some offers for her hand, she 
preferred to marry a widower, M. Feller, with a yoimg 
femily, to whom she had resolved to act the part of a true 
mother. Her marriage took place in 1822, and after as 
before it she was active in benevolent work. A great 
crisis came with the birth of a child. Her life was des- 
paired of; she was brought back from the gates of the 
grave. Just on her recovery a notable movement began 
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in Geneva with the visit of the venerated Robert Haldane. 
Some time before, the dergy of the city, '* the venerable 
company," as they were called, had given a rule for- 
tttdding in cunning terms the preaching of the cardinal 
evangelical truths. A few of the students and ministers 
had protested, but with no effect Now, it was like the 
thaw after long frost Society was thoroughly disturbed 
by the revival Madame Feller heard of Haldane's 
preaching through a nephew of her husband's; and 
M. Manuel, who was now appointed chaplain to the 
Penitentiary under her £stther, shared the new views, and 
was very useful to her. Light broke in upon her — the 
great want she had felt was supplied. But the preachers 
were not so received by all A vigorous opposition was 
raised against them. The arm of the law was called in 
to put down the MomierSy as the Evangelical party were 
called They were exposed to persecution, and some 
of the best known and most energetic of the preachers — 
Olivier, Chauvannes, Rochat, and others— -driven into 
banishment, and some cast into prison. Madame Feller 
and her father were greatly exercised on their behalf; 
and, as the latter had now become head of police in 
Lausanne, he often rendered substantial service^ though 
at great risk. 
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^* Madame Feller/' we read, " was one day emimerat- 
ing, in conversation with M. Fivaz, the deliverances which 
the Lord granted during those days of suffering. ' U any 
one,' she said, ' had assured me that a person had passed 
through pouring rain, with no mnbrella, without receiving 
a drop of water, I should have more willingly bdieved it 
than that you and the little flock of the Lord could pass 
through those years of persecution with so littlo.injury, 
and yet scarcely ever found it necessary to seek xtfbgeiin 
concealment 

The death of her much-loved child, when aboniitiH^ 
years of age, only deepened the religious impressions 
that had been made ; and though for a time she was 
visited by doubts and difficulties, she never lost her bold 
on the truth. And her husband's somewhat sudden 
death, very shortly afterwards, seemed only to give the 
finishing touch to her Christian character. As an 
evidence of her strength of purpose^ she resolvedrto isaxj 
on her husband's business, which she did with consider- 
able success. By-and-by she left the National Church 
and joined the Independent Church, notwithstanding 
that she thus seemed to ^uparate herself fipm many 
friends ; but she was convinced that Evangelio^ truth 
was most freely proclaimed in the latter. W^en she 
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, joined this Churchy the pastor said, ^ One of the reasons 
by which this sister has been induced to unite with us is 
that we axe, for the most part, of the the poor of this 
world." In the carrying on of her husband's business, 
this change was not likely to be in her favour. The 
Tirulenoe of persecution was even turned against her ; 
bat she was only the more in active benevolence, having 
by the case of a fo^er, been led to interest herself in 
the condition of the poor creatures in the prisons. 

Above a year and half after her husband's death a 
chance arose for her to dispose of the business which she 
had carried on. She then joined her sisters in the store 
they had opened for ladies' clothing, devoting all her 
spare time to deeds of benevolencCi Her eoooesstve 
application brought on a fever, from which she seemed 
at the last moment to recover at the urgent prayers of 
the CSiurch. But her excessive weakness led her physician 
to recommend a residence in a warmer country for the 
summer months. She accordingly found a suitable place 
in the department of Doubs. She '* was painfully struck 
by the moral and spiritual condition of the country. It 
was a real moial desert, covered with the darkness of 
Popery, which no ray of gospel grace had ever pene- 
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supreme." She now studied the Romish system in its 
practical effects ; and the result was a resolution to use 
all the means in her power to bring some at least to a 
better faith. " I was moved with compassion/' she says, 
**when I thought of the spiritual state of these poor 
people. I spoke to them of the love of God to sinful 
men, and of the sufferings of the Lord Jesus. Some- 
times they seemed to listen to me with pleasure. 'That 
is fine ! How touching it is ! ' they exclaimed. But the 
prejudice aigainst Protestants sOdn effaced these impres- 
sions. 'Our religion,' said they, *is the oldest and the 
best ; it was founded by our Lord Jesus Christ, on St. 
Peter and his successors ! ' Then the door of controversy 
was opened, and that is seldom followed by good results." 
Though it cannot be said that the results were com- 
mensurate with her exertions, this sojourn was an epoch 
in her life. She returned strong in healtli, revived in 
spirit, ready to enter more heartily than ever into all the 
benevolent activities she had heretofore been identified 
with, and day by day a longing grew to do something for 
the Roman Catholics — a desire which was soon to have 
full realisation. M. Olivier had now returned to Lau- 
sanne. The persecution had died down— condemned at 
length by public sentiment Madame Feller became a 
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deaconess in the church where M. Fivoz had been — 
where M. Olivier was now minister. A Sunday-school was 
established — other forms of Christian work begun — 
amongst them Bible societies and tract societies. And 
while so much work was being done at home, the desire 
increased to do something for those at a distance. The 
invitation of M. Olivier to go to Canada to form a 
mission among the French Canadians, led to a separa- 
tion of pastor and people ; but both M. Olivier and his 
wife urged Madame Feller to give herself to missionary 
work, and join them in Canada. She was not long in 
making up her mind ; and we are told that the day on 
which her decision was known was a day of mourning in 
Lausanne. Her father protested against the step, her 
friends entreated; but she stood firm in her purpose. 
M. Odin said at length, " We can do nothing; when she 
makes up her mind to anything, it is impossible to divert 
her from it" On the 17th of August, 1835, she left 
Lausanne, reaching Canada in due course. Immediately 
on her arrival at Montreal, she commenced a school with 
seven children, who persevered in their attendance in 
spite of the threatenings of the priests. 

''These children," she says, "are very rough in their 
manners; yet they are so happy in coming to us that 

L 
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they seem rather like children going to two mothers than 
to two mistresses ; and we, on our parts, receive them 
with the warm affection of ny therly love^ .... Where- 
ever the priests learn there is a Testament, the owner is 
conmianded to bum it These wretched enemies of 
God have been much disconcerted by our visits to their 
flocks, and have forbidden them from the pulpit to sec 
me or listen to me. This makes my path a little more 
difficult ; but I look to the Lord, and resolve to hold 
on ; He will bring me to those who are ' ordained to 
eternal life,' and His word will be received By His 
£eivour some books have been kept and read, and some 
Bibles have been cheerfully bought I have been driven 
from three houses, but welcomed in others, and invited 
to return." 

During the first winter several conversions were re- 
ported A French Canadian, sixty years old, received 
the truth. An American young lady, who was residing 
in Montreal for a time in order to learn the French 
language, and who had lived till then in ignorance, was 
brought to the knowledge of herself and the gospeL 
This helped greatly to lighten the gloom, for the prospect 
was far from bright ; and it was further da^t^ened by the 
fidlure of M. Olivier's health which compelled him to 
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Tetam home. His concern for Madame Feller made 
him anxious she should go back with him. He felt he 
was so far responsible for the dangers in which she might 
be placed if she should stay — a lone woman in a foreign 
country, surrounded by enemies, whose influence over 
the ignorant people was great, and who were not 
scrupulous as to the means ihey employed But Madame 
Feller, though she realised all this, woold not listen to 
the proposal She had put her hand to the plough, and 
would not turn back. During next May she removed to 
St John's, where she was joined by M. Roussy, who 
helped to establish a preaching station there Madame 
Feller knew human nature too well not to adapt herself 
to circumstances in all legitimate waySi She soon saw 
that the women were influenced only by selfinterest, and 
would have left off going to mass if she could have paid 
them well As there was no free school, she therefore 
oflered to instruct their children. The ofier was jojrfully 
accepted, and the school begun ; but the priest forbade 
the children to come, and the project was spoiled. Then 
St John's, in spite of unflinching efforts put forth, proved 
a barren field. Priestly opposition was too great ; and 
living was too dear, to allow them to persevere as they 
had hoped to da But M, Roussy had established a 
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preaching station at Grande Ligne, and had been allowed 

to commence what promised to be the centre of a mission* 

* 

It was thought that Madame Feller might be better 
received there. To Grande Ligne she accordingly went, 
She immediately began to visit and to invite the children 
to come to be taught She was more successful than she 
had hoped. Two garrets of a log-hut had been set at 
her disposal — each about twelve feet square — and these 
formed all her accommodation. One of them was her 
chamber, the other answered all purposes ; it was parlour, 
kitchen, schoolroom in one. 

"There, from nine in the morning till noon, and from 
two till five in the afternoon, Madame Feller instructed 
children, upwards of twenty being generally present 
At six in the evening there was a meeting for adults^ 
which partook of the character of a school and a Bible- 
class. At that meeting, after the elementary part of the 
business had been despatched, Madame Feller read and 
explained portions of Scripture, and answered innumer- 
able questions respecting the truths of the gospel So 
deeply interested were those who attended, that the 
exercises were not unfrequently prolonged till midnieht 
It soon appeared that increase of knowledge and intel- 
lectual gratification were not the governing consideratfons 
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'""^"^ Enl^i;^^;^ „ot the end. but the 
^; nothing effectual was accomplished tifl the soul 
submitted to the Lord Jesus. Cases of conversion soon 
gladdened the heart of the missionary. .The work 
^rs at the Grande Ligne.' said Madame FeUerj 
we have there about twenty Protestants, who have 
«*rely abandoned Popery, and we are happy to inform 
you that six of them give satisfactory proof that they are 
Christians.'" 

And of her self^enials and labour, we have these 
glimpses : — 

" While Madame Feller occupied the two rooms in the 

»«Tet her engagements were suflSciently varied and 

numerous. The housekeeping department h»l it. 

peculiar difficulties. There was no butcher in the neigh- 

bourhood-no baker-^and sometimes it was hardly 

possible to procure food. Nor had she any servant 

All the work was done by herself. And it was cheerfully 

done. She tells the Swiss Committee of her cooking 

provisions on Saturday for the ensuing week. Her sister 

is informed of her successful efforts in making bread. 

She had never handled paste before, but she determined 

to try what she could do, and the result was that the 

bread of her own making was especially good ; ' she bad 
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never eaten better bread in her life.' Then a lady in 
New York sent her twenty dollars to buy a cow, which 
would prove very serviceable to her, particularly in winter; 
and she had procured * a little pig.' A female attendant 
would have been an acceptable addition to the household; 
but Madame Feller comforted herself by the reflection 
that as she would have to show a girl everything, and idl 
her everything, and then, probably, be obliged to to do it 
all herself, it was better to grapple with her burdensome 
duties till suitable aid could be obtained. It might be 
reasonably hoped that her instructions and example 
would produce a beneficial change in the habits of the 
French, Canadians around her, and raise them to a higher 
level of civilisation." 

Her labours during the first winter at Grande Ligne 
were excessive. The inhabitants quickly discovered that 
they had acquired in her a treasure of unspeakable worth, 
and they resorted to her in all their needs, real or 
imaginary. If they wanted advice, who was so capable of 
guiding them as this lady, whose wisdom struck them 
with astonishment and awe ? If their children were sick, 
they went to her for counsel and medicine. She often 
rendered them essential service under their personal 
ailments, and thus saved the expense of a physician. If 
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they desired to correspond with relatives or friends at a 
distance^ so few of them could write, and that so im- 
perfectly, that Madame Feller's pen was frequently in 
requisition. In short, all classes looked up to her as a 
beneiactory and even those whom priestly influence in- 
duced to regard her with aversion as a heieticy could not 
but confess her excellence, and were quite willing to be 
sharers of her kindness. In addition to all this, she 
embraced every opportunity of visiting them in their 
houses for religious purposes, as she could gain admit* 
tance when M. Roussy, the preacheri would have been 
repelled. 

As M. Roussy extended his preaching tours into the 
Border States of the Union, where French Canadians 
had settled, numbers were added to Madame Feller's 
classes, and it became dear that a new school-house 
must be found. Another winter could not be passed in 
the log-hut Friends in Champlain, Montreal, and other 
places came liberally forward, and a small school-house 
was built But before this advantageous change had 
time to tell, Canadian discontent issued in the rebellion, 
and, advantage being taken of the disorder to persecute 
the missionaries, and to use extreme violence toward! 
them, it was found advisable, for a time^ to quit Grandf 
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Ligne for Champlain. ** They left on the 4th November, 
in mournful procession, some walking, some riding, with 
very little provision for the journey, and already exhausted 
by the anxiety and fatigue which they had undergone;' 
At Champlain many privations awaited them, but their 
wants were supplied. In the most trying circumstances, 
during these two months, Madame Feller and M. Roussy 
continued their evangelical efforts. When at length they 
returned to Grande Ligne, they found that they had been 
plundered of ever]rthing that had been left 

^' There were no remains of the plentiful crops which 
God had given them, and the proceeds of which would 
have paid their debts and supported them during the 
year. No cows ! no pigs ! no bread ! and in the winter 
season no work was to be had. Nursing mothers had no 
noiuishment but potatoes — not a morsel of bread, except 
what little we could share with them. In this state of 
complete destitution we saw the seed-time approach. It 
was evident that our poor brethren could not sow the 
land; there was nothing before them but the most 
appalling misery, the consequences of which none could 
foresee. I had spent all, to my last crown, in the pur- 
chase of potatoes and wheat, and Brother Roussy had 
advanced eveiy shilling that he had; but all was in- 
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sufficient for the wants of so many, and for the quantity 
of land that was to be sown. We could not expect any 
help from our neighbours, nor could we foresee from 
what quarter deliverance would comft** 

But friends in Switzerland had been thinking of them, 
and just in time help arrived. Before long they were 
able to say that their position was much better than be- 
fore the rebellion. Madame Feller's medical skill was 
often found to be of immense aid to her in gaining access 
to the people. An ill-tempered old neighbour, who was 
enraged when his daughter renounced Popery, and 
actually turned her out of his. house, got run away with 
by his horse, was thrown, and very much hurt ; Madame 
Feller bound up his wounds, and so assiduously attended 
to them, that the man became friendly, if not converted, 
and received back his Protestant daughter. A woman 
pre-eminently wicked, and so angry against them, that 
she had declared she would receive no help from the 
missionaries, had a child taken ill, and nigh even unto 
death. The mother at length yielded, and begged 
Madame Feller to come. By the blessing of God on her 
treatment, the child recovered, and the whole family 
began to attend Madame Feller's meetings. These are 
but two out of many notable cases. 
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By 1838 the work had increased immensely. M. 
Roussy, necessarily, as he became interested in his other 
stations, left Grande Ligne more and more to Madame 
Feller. She was often sick, and suffered much from 
neuralgic pains. Had it not been that the little leaven 
was now clearly leavening the whole lump, she must have 
succumbed. But she foresaw that the purchase of land» 
and the erection of a mission-house would be accepted 
as a guarantee which would bring many waveiers to join 
the mission, and this hope sustained her in face of all 
obstacles. This might readily have been achieved by 
putting the mission under either the Foreign Evangelical 
Society of New York, or the Canada Baptist Missionary 
Society of Montreal Madame Feller at first feared that 
as such a step would imply a certain surrender of freedom, 
this might speedily come to affect progress in another way. 
Though she was far from strong, she undertook journeys 
to New York, to Philadelphia, and other places, to urge her 
claims upon the Christian Churches. All the while, she 
directed the work at Grande Ligne by letter, greatly 
encouraged by the steadfastness of the converts She 
had a hope, too, that if she could but command a bit of 
land, she might practically show the Canadians — ^who 
were devoted to unchanged routine, and had no idea of 
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doing anything differently from their grandfathers — ^how 
much their agriculture could be improved — a fact which 
shows how her deep religious convictions harmonized 
with prudent foresight and the most practical aims. '' I 
am sure," she writes, ^* that papa would laugh heartily if 
he were to see me walking after the plough and directing 
the men to plough deeper, while they argue the matter 
with me, and endeavour to. persuade me that the land 
win be ruined. I advise them, too, to manure their fields, 
as they have not been accustomed to da" 

The responses to her appeal had been so generous that 
the building of the new mission-house was soon carried 
out, and it was opened on August 9, 1840— « memorable 
day in the history of the mission. It was a plain, sub- 
stantial building, well-suited to its purpose. Its cost 
(purchase of land included) amounted to more than ten 
thousand dollars. '*A large portion of the timber 
employed in the construction was obtained on the farm. 
The services of an architect were dispensed with ; M. 
Roussy personally superintending the workmen, and 
sometimes repairing to Madame Feller for advice." And 
not the least of the reasons for rejoicing was, that 
Madame Feller's health speedily improved in the new 
dwelling 
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A remarkable accession was brought to their strength 
in the conversion of M. Normandeau, a Roman Catholic 
priest, who devoted himself thoroughly to the work. 
This was soon followed by the conversion of Dr. Cote, 
a physician who had hitherto lived a sceptical life, and 
had been concerned in the rebellion. He soon showed 
the thoroughness of his conversion by many earnest 
self-denials. Together with. Mrs. Cote, he did muph 
to establish several stations — the chief being that at 
St Pie. Madame Feller was particularly gratified by 
the founding of this station. 

Circumstances had now arisen — chiefly the great 
extent of the mission and the increasing expenditure, the 
care of which tended to withdraw energy from the proper 
missionary work — which seemed to render it advisable 
that the mission should be placed under the chaige 
of one of the greater societies. The Canada Baptist 
Missionary Society accordingly agreed to take charge of 
it But this did not relieve Madame Feller from concern 
for the support of Grande Ligne, and unexpected diffi- 
culties soon presented themselves A certain Baptist 
character was thus given to the settlement which it had 
not hitherto borne. Though Madame Feller in much 
sympathized with the Baptists, she had never introduced 
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in&nt baptism at Grande Ligne, and had not formally 
ranked herself as a Baptist Now many ladies who 
were not Baptists withdrew themselves from the Ladies' 
Societies. Madame Feller, in order to set matters 
straight, undertook a series of journeys through the 
United States. She hoped to found more ladles' and 
other associations, to raise funds, and otherwise to for- 
ward the work. Much good fruit is reported of these 
journeys — several conversions of a most interesting 
character having arisen from Madame Feller's conver- 
sations with persons whom she met In 1848 again the 
funds ran low, and she was much depressed, but a visit 
to the Southern States brought such results as rectified 
matters. Madame Feller's heart was overjoyed. ** Can 
you realise," she writes, "the blessing of being out 
of debt ? What a favour I What a deliverance ! " 

On her return she at once resumed her ordinary 
duties — ^finding everywhere tokens of increased influence, 
over which she humbly rejoiced. The priests made 
fresh but unavailing efforts to excite the old opposition 
and dislike. They seized Bibles and burned them in 
heaps, but they could not stop the work. A more serious 
trial was the death of Dr.Cote in 1850, and of Mrs. Cote 
m 1851, within a year of each other. A source of 
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thankfulness was that others were raised up to take thdr 
places, and of the years 1852-3 there is nothing to report 
save steady progress. Though in the latter year her 
health failed again, she undertook another journey to the 
United States, the loss caused by the calamity of a fire 
at St Pie was made up, and though the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Society, to whose care the mission had in 
1850 been transferred, was unable to remit the money 
expected, Madame Feller's indomitable perseverance 
carried matters through, and a new building, the Feller 
Institute, was opened in November, and a deed of in- 
corporation drawn up for the mission. 

So, with unwavering steadfastness, Madame Feller 
carried on her great work. Though her aspirations 
after holiness were intense, and her exhortations to 
those around her pungent and powerful, her attention to 
details was exact and unwearying. But now age began 
to tell upon her, and she had to confine her personal 
efforts to the mission-house. A journey to Switzerland 
was recommended in 1859. Her friends at Lausanne 
were anxious she should remain, but she wrote to 
Grande Ligne, "It is almost three months since I 
left you. It is a long time — a very long time. 
I am very happy here. I am resting. But my diougbts 
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are with yoiL I pray with you. I go from station to 
station. My heart lingers here and there, to commune 
with each of our dear missionaries and the dear friends 
around them. I feel that I have left a home and 
a laige family, and that I am thoroughly Canadian." 

She retiuned home by way of New York, and reached 
Grande Ligne in December, x86i. The history of the 
mission during the years 1862-6, was one of uninterrupted 
prosperity; but in 1867 there came a series of discourage- 
ments. Funds were so low that it was judged prudent 
not to re-open the schools for a time. " I am crushed,'' 
said Madame Feller; but she set herself to try to 
establish agents to collect. She suggested by*and-by 
that she should be allowed to retire and take a cottage 
near the mission; but before this was arranged she 
became seriously ill, and after lingering for four days, she 
passed away on the xpth of March, 1868. 

But her work remains. The temporary cloud passed 
over, and the mission is now more prosperous than 
cv». We read in the biography : — 

'^The writer remembers the time when there was not 
a known French Canadian Protestant in the whole 
country. When, therefore, we can say to-day that, through 
tbe evangelical labours of the missionaries! several 
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thousands have seceded from the Church of Rome, it 
must be considered a very remarkable result Without 
entering into minute details, we will only say that the 
present state of the mission shows eight organized 
churches, with a total membership of four hundred 
members, and about one thousand adherents. Belonging 
to the said churches are four chapels, three of which are 
built of brick and one of stone * in other places the 
services are held in school-houses ; at Grande Ligne and 
Longueuil the services are held in the large lecture-rooms 
of the Institute. The mission owns the two large, sub- 
stantial, and comely buildings known as the Feller 
Institute at Longueuil, opposite Montreal, and the 
Grande Ligne Mission House, to which is attached a 
moderate-sized farm, the products of which are used to 
the benefit of the Institute. In each of these institutes 
are yearly received for tuition and board, at a very 
moderate rate, and a few almost gratuitously, about forty 
pupils, the girls and young women at the Feller Institute, 
the boys and young men at the Grande Station. The 
object of these establishments is to extend the benefits of 
an evangelical training to the sons and daughters of the 
Protestant converts, to such of the Roman Catholic 
youths who may seek admission there, and to prepare 
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future labourers for the missionary worL There are now 
in connection with the mission five ordained ministers, 
three evangelists, and three teachers. These are exclusive 
of female teachers, who are sometimes two or three for 
the work in the Institute. The scattered position of 
many of the adherents in country places make it very 
difficult to form Sunday-schools of much importance as 
to numbers. There are but five in connection with the 
mission churches, amounting altogether to about one 
hundred and fifty scholars. 

"None of these figures represents anything like the 
work accomplished by this mission. Since the year 1840 
more than thirteen hundred pupils have passed from one 
to four years in the institution of Grand Ligne and 
LongueuiL Not less than four thousand persons have 
been brought to the knowledge of the gospel from the 
errors of Romanism. These are pretty much scattered 
all over the dominion of Canada, and in many of the 
Northern States of the American Unioa In several of 
those States are now found French churches organized, 
active in missionary labours among the thousands of 
French Canadian Romanists who emigrate to die United 
States." 

The French Canadians erected a monument of which 
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we are enabled to give an engraving. On the nozth side 
is the inscription in French : — '' A tribute of gratitude 
and love, presented by the French Canadians, to the 
memory of their dear benefactress, whose Christian 
devotedness procured for them the knowledge of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ" And on the south side thb 
passage, which Madame Feller had long before selected : 
** As we have bom the image of the earthly, we shall 
also bear the image of the heavenly," (i Cor. xv. 49X 

Love was the source of Madame Feller's strength. It 
was the master passion : it ruled her. But she did not 
forget the body, because she regarded the soul as the 
prime concern. If some have spent their energies and 
lavished their funds in supplying the poor with bread* 
soup, and potatoes and coals, as though the physical 
want was all that needed to be cared for, others have 
been strangely unmindful of the fact, that, if the state of 
the lower part of our system be overlooked, access to the 
soul may be barred upi Madame Feller neglected 
neither. '' Her knowledge of all the details of home and 
domestic duties was only equalled by her interest in 
everything pertaining to household cares and comfoftsi 
from cellar to garret She could interest herself in a 
crusade against cobwebsi untidiness and disorder in 
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students' rooms, waste in the kitchen, or neglect in the 
garden, as well as organize efforts against Popery, ignor- 
ance, and iniquity. She was wont to devote attention to 
the details of the mission wardrobe and laundry, as well 
as to the deliberations of committees and mission boardSi" 
And it is because of this that her example has a value 
for others than missionariesi though for them it is • 
igone. 
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^npHE latter years of the life of that Mrs. Delany who 

is so familiar to readers of biographies and diaries 
of the middle of last century, was brightened by the 
presence of a young companioa This was Miss Port, 
her great niece, whose father unfortunately had become 
iK> embarrassed that he had to let the house on his estate 
at Ilam, in Derb]rshire; and the ''sweet bird'' of seven 
years old came to live altogether as a daughter with her 
old aunt of seventy-eight, and made, as we are told, the 
sunshine of her life. Mrs. Delany on her part devoted 
all possible care to the education of the child, in which 
a master "to teach us to walk and curtsey" was not 
forgotten ; and the footing of complete intimacy on which 
Mrs. Delany stood to King and Queen especially after 
she took up her residence at Windsor made the ^ little 
Portia," as she was called, the play-fellow of the royal 
children, along with whom she got her drawing lessons 
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the Queen herself taking a personal interest in the child's 
writing and teaching her to imitate her own, which was 
singularly perfect Miss Port was seventeen when Mrs 
Delany died in 1788. She was then taken charge of by 
an uncle» Mr. Granville, who soon disposed of her in 
marriage (as was the fashion in those days) to Mr. 
Waddington, a man of large property, of somewhat 
phl^matic temperament, but generous and upright The 
second child of this union was Frances Waddington, 
afterwards Baroness Bunsen, and she was bom in 1791. 
Her childhood was spent at Llanover, about four miles 
from Abergavenny, by the river Usk, amid scenery the 
most picturesque. The complete isolation of Llanover 
may be realised when it is said that no country paper 
of any kind was then published within forty miles of it 
The '* Morning Chronicle" came to Mr. Waddington 
from London ; but there was no post-delivery, and unless 
there was any reason to expect letters, it was not thought 
worth while to send a messenger more than four miles 
for a newspaper. Phlegmatic disposition and probably 
a vein of far from despicable philosophy, happily united* 
enabled Mr. Waddington to find all the change of 
interests he needed among his trees, his servants, his 
scattered neighbours, his horses and cattle ; and if thesb 
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on odd occasions did fail hinii he would simply as Mi; 
Hare tells us, read through a volume^ with phlegmatic 
indifference to the subject of it ; and thus, it may be 
assumed, attain a result, too often needed in our excited 
days, of happy repose 1 And it was by no means a sleepy 
hollow even to Mr. Waddington, who if not brilliant, was 
ready to do many a kindly and unostentatious service to 
those about him. 

As for Mrs. Waddington, with her love of books and 
nature, she was little inclined to weary. She had in a 
high measure sources of satisfaction and delight within 
hersell And she soon had several children, with their 
contrasted characters, to study and to educate. Frances 
the second child, from very early years, approved herself 
her mother's helper — a staid and premature companion, 
and yet a healthy happy child : a combination as beautiful 
as it is rare. The promise of superior intelligence which 
she thus esarly displayed was a source of new delight to 
the mother, who spared no pains to develop every faculty 
and to cultivate the character, as Mrs. Delany had so fiEdth- 
fully done by her. In how far this was being accomplished 
may be judged from the the &ct that we find the daughter 
thus recalling the incidents of the autumn and winter 
of 1801-2, when she was only eleven years of age ;** 
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''The autumn of 1801 was a yery quiet time at Llan* 
over, when my mother was too unwell to leave her sofa, 
and I wrote all her letters to her dictation, which was a 
great advantage to me as to the formation of style and 
language. The winter was to me a happy one, un- 
disturbed by strangers and visitors, so that nothing was in 
the way to prevent my being constantly with my mother, 
leading to her or in one way or other employed by her, 
and for her ; only it was sorrowful to me to see her so ill, 
and it was not till a light b^;an to break upon me as to 
the cause that I was told by my mother that she ' hoped 
I should soon have another sister.' This was not long 
before the birth of Augusta, on the 3xst March, i8os. I 
cannot express the joy and delight with which I hailed 
the baby, which seemed to make me amends for the ever- 
present first sorrow of my life ; those who have felt the 
charm which belong^ to infant life, from its very begin- 
ning, can judge how the constant interest of watching such 
an expanding intelligence filled and animated my every 
hour." 

It was perhaps fortunate for this devoted child that 
she loved nature as well as books and such futhful 
service, and that, whether among the woods at Llanov^r 
or by the waters or in the meadows at Calwich, when on 
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a visit there to her uncle Granville, she found objects of 
interest in every living thin^ ]£very flower and tree, she 
says, were then objects of delight. Lessons were not 
made hard tasks to her, for Mrs. Waddington aimed at 
adapting the theme to the capabilities of the child, and 
also insisted on much rest and out-door exercise. With 
this object Frances, when not yet five years old, was 
encouraged to observe and to '* draw every thin£ that 
came in her way, whether it was a landscape, a building, 
a figure, an animal, or a table with a pair of candlesticks 
on it There are volumes of her drawings from nature 
before she was six years old. She was advised, on look- 
ing at any object, to think of how the lights and shades 
fell, and to be able to give a reason for every line she 
made/' Mrs. Waddington was a fine reader, and she 
encouraged the power of recitation in her daughter 
Frances^ who used from an early age to learn many 
poems by heart for her own pleasure and that of her 
mother. This was merely resorted to as a recreation; 
her retentive memory prevented its being a labour. She 
also frequently wrote to the dictation of her mother, and 
they read together continually. No governess was en- 
gaged for her till she was fourteea An ideal of educa- 
tion this, which needs more and more to be resjm- 
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mended generally, especially now that the value of mere 
book-knowledge is so much exaggerated. 

Such visits as those to Calwich were now and then 
paid; but residences in London in 1803, 1805, and 1806 
made so deep an impression, that we must pause for a 
moment to indicate briefly the new influences under 
which she was brought In her '* Recollections of Child- 
hood/' she thus speaks of her first visit : — 

'* The year 1803 was a marked date in my life on ac- 
count of my being then for the first time in London, 
where my parents spent May and June. I recall with 
surprise how gradually and imperceptibly the fact oozed 
out, that the dream of peace was over, and the horrors of 
war had recommenced. But young soldiers and sailors 
hailed the prospect of activity, and however vexatious the 
idea of new and increased expenditure in a conflict which 
too many considered to be as hopeless as it would be 
ruinous, the insolence of Buonaparte and of the French 
newspapers failed not to arouse the spirit in the nation, 
which held out so long under reverses and apprehensions: 
and a great help to this Anti-Gallican excitement among 
women and children and the ignorant, was the threat of 
immediate invasion, which I remember in the following 
autumn to have reverberated from the camp at Boulogne 
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over the Channel, into every English cottage and servants 
hall and nursery. 

'* In London I was taken to see the collection of Mr. 
Townley, which formed afterwards the nucleus of the 
British Museum, not yet in existence. It was the first 
time of my seeing antique statues, though the antique 
was familiar to me through the designs of Flaxman firom 
the Iliad and Odyssey and iEschylus. Of the objects in 
the Townley collection, now admired elsewhere, I only 
remember individually the female bust of such surpassing 
beauty, apparently springing from a flower, evidently a 
portrait, but the person unknown. I saw too some of the 
first paintings which were purchased to form the National 
Gallery, and which were then in the collection of Mr. 
Angerstein, whose house was in Pall Mall, the windows 
of the lai^e room which contained the 'Raising of 
Lazarus * by Sebastian del Piombo, opening towards 
Carlton Gardens. 

" I was taken to see ' The Tempest ' at Drury Lane 
Theatre, when Kemble filled the part of Prospero, and 
that of Miranda was represented by the very pretty Miss 
Brunton, afterwards Mrs. Coutts. One evening also I was 
taken to Vauxhall, and it seemed to be expected of me 
to be greatly struck with the effect of the general illumina 
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tion by coloured lamps, but I had a yery mean im- 
pression of the evening. A pretended waterfall and the 
poor performances of songs intended to be humorous, 
did not meet my pre-estimation of the amusements of a 
place, which was said to be often visited by this, that, 
and the other person, who might, I thought, have used 
better their freedom of choice Why not go to the 
theatre? I thought: for the stage was ever to me 
intensely interesting, and I could not comprehend the 
want of enthusiasm for a * play,' which many persons 
professed. It was much later suggested to me, that ,this 
very real and not fancied idosyncrasy of a great part of 
the pleasure-seeking world, is to be accounted for by the 
general longing to be individually part of the show, to be 
considered worth seeing or worth hearing, or in short 
capable of taking part in what occupied alL" 

In the two later visits she saw much of the Royal 
Family, being introduced into the very little room which 
the Princesses, with their books, almost exclusively occu- 
pied. She tells us that she " guessed at once which was 
Princess Augusta by her kindness to mamma, Princesa 
Elizabeth by her size, and Princess Mary by her beauty." 
And later she gives us this sketch of theKing, that blindness 
which was so long to distress him being then coming on :•» 
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"joy»«^, Zifotf.-^Yesterday mamma, Emily, Augusta, 
and I went to Windsor, and staid from six till almost 
eight with Lady Albinia Cumberland, who told mamma 
that she had a most warm friend in Princess Elizabeth, 
and that she had been speaking of her in the highest 
terms that very day at dinner. We drank tea with Lady 
Albinia, and then went on the tefrace, where the King, 
all the Princesses except Princess Mary, and the Duke of 
Cambridge were walking. The first time they passed by, 
Princess Augusta and one of the others turned out of the 
line, and came up to mamma, saying, ' How do you do ? 
I am so glad to see you.' The next time they all stopped 
for more than a quarter of an hour. The King said to 
mamma, ^ I did not know you at first, I am grown quite 
blind lately ;' so mamma answered, ' But your Majesty 
looks well.' — ^Yes, I am in perfect health, I have no 
right to complain.' The King then stooped to Augusta — 
'And who is this little thing?' Upon which Princess 
Augusta said, ' Oh, that is a very beautiful little thing ! " 
and mamma lifted Augusta up, and the King looked at 
her and praised her, and Princess Elizabeth kissed her, 
and then said, 'These are the two others,' and she took 
me by the arm, and put me close to the King, who 
looked at me through his glass, and said, ' You are a very 
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undutiful daughter to grow taller than your mother' (a 

proof of the badness of hb eyes), and he asked me how 

long we had been in town. Emily was then shown to 

him, and he asked mamma after Unde Dewes, and said, 

'Well, and how do you think the old walls look?' and 

laughed at her expressing her delight at hearing the 

* 
chimes ; and Princess Elizabeth said to me, ' I have such 

a beautiful drawing of yours.' " 

These were the incidents of most importance in her 

life, prior to a winter spent in Edinbur^, chiefly for the 

sake of masters, in 1809. There she met Sir Walter 

Scott, Mr. Jefifreyi and Mr. Alisoa Mrs. Waddington, 

writing to a friend says : " Lord John Russell, by-the-by, 

is the only English young man of any promise in Edin- 

bur^." When they returned home Frances took in 

charge the education of her younger sisters, and " goes 

on with mathematics and Latin, to the exclusion of most 

other things" — Greek, Spanish, and Italian (which she 

had begun) being amongst them. We are not surprised 

to find her saying : ^' I cannot always contrive to do all 

these things in one day ; but I endeavour to make up 

the second for what I omit on the first" Almost banished 

from the world and society in this pleasant rural retreat, 

books were more and more the companions of mother 
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and daughter ; 'the works of Sir Walter Scott and Madame 
de Stael were read and analyzed, as well as Mrs. Hannah 
More's "Christian Morak" In her letters to a friend, 
Miss Waddington exposes the fallacies of the reasonings 
respecting Providence in the last-named work, and 
expresses herself as almost indignant at the depravity of 
taste which has induced Mrs. Hannah More to interlard 
her most animating passages with offensive allusions, 
degrading similes, and pedantic words, by which she 
lessens the effects of her exhortations. 

In 1816, Mr. and Mr& Waddington decided on spend- 
ing the winter in Italy — a decision which was fraught 
with momentous issues for Frances, since little did she 
dream when parting from her home at Llanover that 
three-and-twenty years would pass before she should see 
it again I Among the visitors to Rome, in that year, was 
a German student of marked aspect, his expression 
thoughtful yet energetic, and telling of high aspiration. 
He had passed through a brilliant collie career, was 
already the friend of Niebuhr and other learned men, and 
had accompanied to Italy, as tutor, the son of Mr. Astor, 
the rich American banker. His name was Carl Bunsen, 
and he was now combining the study of art with other 
duties, that he niight further those gigantic schemes of 
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authorsfaip which he had already marked out for himself. 
One of his first introductions was to the Waddingtons. 

He was invited to their reunions; by-and-by accom- 

* 

panied them to many of the art-galleries, and the associa- 
tion was so agreeable to all that they soon became almost 
constant companions. Mrs. Waddington found so much 
profit in Bunsen's oonveiBation that, unthinking of any 
comidicatiouy she more and more encouraged his visits. 
Thoi^ his self-control and reserve were such that none 
of the £unily suspected it, Bunsen soon had to acknow- 
ledge to himself that he was *^ a little in love " with Miss 
Waddington ; and that as a penniless German student, 
who could not aspire to the hand of a lady of fortune, he 
should no longer go continually to visit the family. At 
last Mr. Waddington was startled at the turn things had 
taken, and appealed to Niebuhr on the matter, to receive 
the assurance that if he had a daughter he should have 
no fear of trusting her to Bunsen. *The talents, abilities, 
and character of Bunsen," Niebuhr wrote, "are a capital 
more safety to be reckoned upon than any other however 
safely invested." 

It says much for the singleness of mind and the lofty, 
unworldly character of Mr. and Mrs. Waddington, that, 
on hearing this, they at once consented to the match. 
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The marn«tge accordingly took place in July, 1817. Of 
course, some drawbacks were felt in the iact that Bunsen 
was not an Englishman, and in the distance at which sshe 
must now live from h6r own family. But on this she 
writes: — 

''Had every circumstance attending my change of 
condition been exactly as I could have wished, it would 
have been fearful — ^for in the natural course of things, 
some blow utterly destructive of my happiness must have 
been expected to follow. My life had hitherto been so 
blest, I had been so nourished on tenderness, so ac- 
customed to talents, understanding, and cultivation, as 
well as to high religious principle that the number of 
essential requisites to enable me to lead anything more 
than a mere vegetative existence was great, and I never 
anticipated the possibility of finding them united. For 
having thus found them, I never cease to be thankful* 
although I feel that I can never be thankful enough." 

In such cases difference of taste and feeling due to 
difference of nationality and of rank — for Bunsen was 
only the son of a small farmer at Corbach — ^too often 
make themselves painfully felt after the glow and glamour 
of the honeymoon are over ; but very far, indeed, was 
this from being the case with the Bunsens, in whom love 
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and sympathy and mutual understanding only grew as 
the years passed. 

After a few months at Frascati, the pair returned to 
Rome, and took up their abode at the Palazzo Cafferelli 
which remained their residence till 1838, with occasional 
escapes in the hot season to a Uttle house at Frascati, 
which to the Baroness was always a delightful relief and 
refuge. A busy and cultivated life was theirs. Before 
long we find Bunsen active in organizing a celebration 
of the jubilee of the Reformation among the German 
Protestants in Rome ; and for this a religious service was 
needed. '' Charles," she writes, " proposed to translate 
the service of the Church of England, which was approved 
by Ms. Niebuhr, and he set to work and soon finished 
Wherever a Biblical phrase was to be observed, he re> 
ferred to Luther's translation, and made use of the 
original words. In this part of the work I helped him to 
some degree, as I could generally find the place in the 
English Bible where a similar phrase was employed, and 
then the parallel passage in the German Bible was easily 
found." 

This expresses fiilly the position in which this pair 
stood firom first to last in regard to literary labours. 
Madame Bunsen might well have aimed at the produc- 

N 
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don of some literary work that should gaun her £une on 
her own account She was content in this respect to 
merge her personality in that of her husband, and to 
r^ard her home-daties as her chief concern, making her 
moments of leisure gracious harvests of self-improvement^ 
studying phOosophy, theology, science, poetry, and art 
with equal interest Children came in due course^ and 
to them she was most devoted. " Independent of the 
children," she says, '^ I have a succession of things which 
scarcely leave me breathing-time." And yet her letters 
attest not only that she was intent on works of kindness 
to the poor and to her dependents, but that she discharged 
well all the duties of hostess to the cultured circle that 
gathered round them, exercising a very high influence on 
many younger minds. And all this without effort or 
pretension of any kind. Amongst English visitors to 
Rome of whom we have note at this time was Connop 
Thirlwall, late Bishop of St David's, and of him we have 
a very faithful portrait, amply proving that Madame 
Bunsen was observant and keen to note character. 
She writes : — 

'' My mother, I know, has sometimes suspected that 
a man's abilities are to be judged of in an inverse ratio to 
his Cambridge honours, — but I believe that rule b really 
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not without exception, for Mr. Thirlwall is certainly no 
dunce, although, as I have been informed, he attained 
high honours at Cambridge at an earlier age than any- 
body, except, I believe, Porson. In the course of their 
first interview, Charles heard enough from him to induce 
him to believe that Mr. Thirlwall had studied Greek 
and Hebrew in good earnest, not merely for prizes ; also 
that he had read Mr. Niebuhr's Roman History proved 
him to possess no trifling knowledge of German ; and, a 
he expressed a wish to improve himself in the language^ 
Charies ventured to invite him to come to us on a Tuesday 
evening, whenever he was not otherwise engaged, seeing 
that many Germans were in the habit of calling on that 
day, and making the necessary explanations, that a regular 
assembly was not to be expected, for that I was unable 
to send formal invitations through being so frequently 
laid-up : and Mr. Thirlwall has never missed any Tuesday 
evening since. .... He comes at eight o'clock, and 
never stirs to go away till everybody else has wished good- 
night, often at almost twelve o'clock. It is impossible 
for anyone to behave more like a man of sense and a 
gentleman than he has always done — ready and eager to 
converse with anybody that is at leisure to speak to him, 
but never looking fidgety when by necessity left to him- 
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•elf; always seemed animated and attentive, whether 
listening to music, or trying to make out what people say 
in German, or looking at one of Goethe'$ songs in the 
book while it is sung ; and so there are a great many 
reasons for oiur being very much pleased with Mr. Thirlwall, 
yet I rather suspect him of being very cold, and very 
dry — and although he seeks, and seeks with general 
success, to understand everything, and in every possible 
way increase his stock of ideas, I doubt the possibility 
of his understanding anything that is to be felt rather 
than explained^ and that cannot be reduced to a system. 
I was led to this by some most extraordinary questions 
that he asked Charles about ''Faust" (which he had 
borrowed of us, and which he greatly admired never- 
theless, attempting a translation of one of my £eivourite 
passages, which, however, I had not pointed out to him 
as being such) — ^and also by his great fondness for the 
poems of Wordsworth, two volumes of which he insisted 
upon lending Charles, containing stuff to my perceptions, 
yet more contemptible than the contents of that enormous 
quarto ( the eighth section of the second part of an in- 
tended poem I believe ) which my mother and I once 
attempted to read These books he accompanied by a 
note, in which he laid great stress upon the necessity 
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of reading the author's prau essays on his awn pwms^ in 

order to be enabled to relish the latter Yet Mr. 

Thirlwall speaks of Dante in a manner that would seem 
to prove a thorough taste for his poetry, as well as that he 
has really and truly studied it ; for he said to me that he 
thought no person who had taken the trouble to imder- 
stand the whole of the ' Divina Commedia ' would doubt 
about preferring the Paradiso to the two preceding 
parts I an opinion in which I thoroughly agree — but 
nobody can understand it, without having obtained a 
knowledge of the history of the times, and the systems 
of theology and philosophy (which were present in the 
mind of Dante) by means of studying the commentators, 
or being assisted^ as I was, by the studies of others." 

This extract is given chiefly to show how in this circle 
simplicity and high-thinking went hand in hand. Those 
gatherings were select, but they were very varied in the 
tastes and the tendencies of those who attended English 
theologians and authors exchanged ideas with Gennan 
historians and philosophers ; and doubtless the artists 
contributed their own peculiar stores of anecdote and 
information. Cornelius and Overbeck, Niebuhr and 
Brandis, are names that stir many associations ; but the 
sense of some reversal of relations is excited in us when 
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we hear of Thirlwall being introduced to Professor 
Bekker in order to improve his German, when Bekker 
was so slow to speak that once he could say : — " This i9 
the first time I have spoken these three years." And 
Madame Grimip rightly showed some sense of victory 
when she could boast, ** I have not only made Professor 
Beldcer speak, but laugh." 

A man of very difierent type from Thirlwall was 
Chateaubriand, the great French author and statesman, 
whom Madame Bunsen met some time later in Rome: 
This is how she records her impressions of him : — 

** I have just had duriosity gratified, and nothing more, 
in the sight of Chateaubriand, who is a vain creature : 
thinks himself handsome and really speaks French so 
that it is a treat to hear him. The sentiments he utters 
are as yet a sort of wash ; perhaps the time will come 
when he will utter opinions, supposing he has any." 

Amid many preoccupations she can find time to aid 
her husband in the compiling of his '' Gebetbuch " and 
"Gesangbuch," to which he was moved by the hope 
of bringing about the establishment of a common form 
of worship throughout Protestant Germany. Two little 
passages from her diaries will indicate her great interests 
now: — 
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•* J Marchj 1820. — O, if I could describe how dear 
and engaging my Ernest becomes ! I wish I could draw 
him as he is at this moment — playing with a great 
orange, which he holds between his two fat hands, and 
tries to put into his mouth. Yesterday Henry walked 
between his papa and mamma all the way to the Coliseum. 
Ernest followed, calling after.me, and crowing at my red 
shawL When we arrived we sat down upon a stone, 
while Henry ran about, gathering daisies ; he walked 
about a quarter of the way home, and then petitioned 
to be taken up in arms, and his father carried him." 

Certainly her children were not famished of true 
parental tending and turned over to the hands of servants. 
Again, by way of contrast : — 

''I have never told my mother that I have for some 
time had in hand the ' History of the Council of Trent,' 
by Father Paul Sarpi, which extremely interests me. It 
is one of the books forbidden by the Church of Rome, 
and with much reason, for every line breathes the spirit 
of Protestantism. Father Paul Sarpi never professed 

himself a Protestant, because he hoped the Venetian 
government, in which he had great influence, would 
in time be induced to declare against the Pope, and 
establish the Reformation throughout their states — an 
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event which was very near taking place, but which was 
prevented by the unfortunate issue of the battle on the 
Weissen Berge (8th November, 1628), in which the 
Protestant army was overthrown by the Imperialists 
Father Paul was so well known as the declared enemy 
of the court of Rome that many attempts were made by 
his enemies to assassinate him. His work contains a 
view of all characters and circumstances which had 
influence, whether propitious or adverse, on the cause 
of religion at the time. The style is dear, concise^ 
simple, and forcible, although the language is very nearly 
the same with that which the modem Italians so wretch- 
edly misuse, and consequently in itself less energetic 
than that of earlier Italian writers ; but the mind of the 
author bestows vigour upon it, and his occasional 
summing-up of the distinguished characteristics of popes 
and theu: favourites contains instances of keen and, at 
the same time, dispassionate, dignified satire, to which 
I know no parallel" 

Which shows how little the residence in Rome had 
inoculated Baroness Bunsen with that sentimental view 
of Catholicism which has of late overtaken so many 
residents there. 

We remember to have read in the life of a very good 
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and wise man the advice to his sons — " Make up your 
mind each morning that the work of the day is to include 
so many unexpected small trials and vexations ; and let 
your momii^ prayers have prepared you to meet them with 
calmness." This seems to have been in spirit the Baroness 
Bunsen's way also — a principle derived, doubtless, largely 
from her mother. We find her writing on this point : ** I 
always think, with respect to my troubles, of my mother's 
expression when sending me on an errand — ' Gallop up- 
stairs again and give such a message, it is all in your day's 
worL' That idea of a da/s work^ as much as one's 
strength can perform and not more, but also not less, but 
limited to a term the day, was always satisfactory to me 
at those times, and it is equally so now." 

In 1821 fell the first shadows on that busy and 
benignant life. William Waddington, her cousin, who 
had come to Rome to visit the antiquities, fell suddenly 
ill of an infectious fever, and, fearless of all risk to herself, 
she ministered to him till his death. Then, before she 
had fully recovered from the shock of her cousin's death, 
their little Mary was taken from them. It was a sad 
blow, but the calm, brave spirit revived under the best of 
all consolations. Writing to Mrs. Waddington, she says >* 

^ For the last four days of her life, besides the anguish 
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of perceiving that I was to lose her, I feared to become 
distracted at the thought that I had brought her to this 
state, by venturing to wean her; but it is the signal mercy 
of God which has removed from me the sting of that 
reflection, — of myself I had no power to quiet my own 
mind, as it is quieted The meditations of every bouTi 
on what she was and on the circumstances that preceded 
her dissohitidn, strengthen me in the conviction that she 
was not made for this world, and that no adequate cause 
can be found for the sudden decay of all her vital powers, 
except that it was the good pleasure of God to remove 
her from sin, and sorrow, and sufiering, to early blessed- 
ness after a life of undisturbed enjoyment during eleven 
months, and during the twelfth month of gradual decline 
with but little pain, for she never cried, and rarely uttered 
a sotmd of complaint She gently made her wants to be 
understood, which were to drink and to be carried about; 
and gently, without fretfulness, rejected what she would 
not have, waving her sweet hand, and turning away her 
lovely head. I have been helped and supported in every 
way. What my Charles is to me, my mother now knows 
as well as anybody besides myself can know." 

Bunsen, who had become attached to Niebuhr, Prussian 
Plenipotentiary at Rome, was by-and-by appointed his 
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tuocessor as Plenipotentiary, and was thus brought into 

dose relations with the King of Prussia, who soon 

discovered his remarkable power, and was anxious to do 

Um service. 

AB her sons advanced into boyhood. Baroness Bonsen 

was more and more concerned herself to teach them, and 

to be much with them — ^reluctantly relinquishing her hold 
upon them to turn them over to other teachers and 

tutors. Mr. Hare says : — 

"She had a peculiar talent for making her lessons 
interesting by illustration, and for fixing the facts of the 
world's history in the minds of her sons, by connecting 
them with the scenes they visited with her. Their 
scripture lessons were often alike recalled with pleasure 
by mother and sons. " All my children knew and loved 
their Bible early," wrote Madame Bunsen long afterwards 
— ^ My Ernest, when driving out with me in the carriage, 
would sing to himself the history of Abraham, or some 
other part, language and tune being alike an improvi- 
sation.'' 

We are therefore, not surprised to find that, when it be- 
came necessary for her boys to leave her for schools either 
in Germany or in England, she kept up a very regular 
correspondence with them, drawing out their thoughts and 
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feelings and encouraging them to a frank and complete 
unbosoming of themselves in the only way now open to 
her. Some of these letters are simply gems in their class. 
From the little details of home-life, and reflections on 
passing matters, slight criticisms on books and items of 
Roman news — she rises easily to the very highest 
concerns, yet always naturally. We can easily conceive 
how anxiously these letters were looked for, and how 
eagerly they were read, re-read and pondered. If she 
had at an earlier stage of life deeply influenced others, 
assuredly she won the truest influence over her own 
children as they grew up. How often is the expectation 
that might be formed of such a result painfully dis- 
appointed The woman who rules in drawing-rooms, the 
ambitious and cultivated company-seeker, how often does 
she come to regard her duties to her own children as only 
a weight and a drag on the attainment of her higher ends 
She must have brilliant auditors, fitting opportunities for 
intellectual display, and feels that her thoughts are 
thrown away on the young creatures whom God has made 
dependent on her motherly care and nurture. Baroness 
Bunsen did not err in this way : she had the knack of 
writing in an interesting style; but she was serious 
too, as this letter written to her son Henry on the a5tfa9 
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July, 18349 after he had been placed at a school in 
England, will abundantly show : — 

''The beginning of your school life, my dear boy, has 
been so prosperous, you seem to have enjoyed and 
profited by the good with so little mixture of attendant 
evil that I fear your worst trial may be yet to come, at 
ihe important crisis of the ushering in at Oxford. But 
yet grown-up men must be less rough and uncivilized 
than when in schoolboy years ; and whatever the conflict 
of antagonistic elements of society such an university 
may present, I must believe it is yet ever possible for 
one who acts in singleness of heart, with no object but 
that of doing right, to pass unharmed by all the various 
powers of evil which present themselves in forms of 
seduction or intimidation. The worst of trials is the trial 
of iaith ; but through that also, when it comes, the same 
singleness of heart will lead you. The conviction, if a 
difficulty arises within, or is suggested from without, that 
it is not the £eiult of Christianity, but your own fault, that it 
appears such, — that the mote is not in the glorious sun, but 
in the glass of the dim telescope through which you are view* 
ing it, — ^will always give time for help to arrive ; and such 
help will never foil those who encourage the action, and long 
for the presence of the Holy Spirit of Grace in their mind&" 
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Separation from her sons was felt to be so great a 
deprivation that often had she wished an appointment^ 
even though less important than that in Rome» could be 
procured for her husband in Germany or in England. 
She felt so distant from them ; and, cheerful and con- 
tented as she generally was, we find her writing on this 
point to Henry : — 

To be established in a really cheap country where we 
could feel that our income was enough and to span^ 
would be an enjoyment such as I have never known yet, 
and to be within reach of Ernest, and not to be compelled 
to cast away Charles and George, like balls to such a 
distance as not to be able to catch them again, is the first 
and most pressing of all reasons for desiring a removal to 
the north of the Alpine barrier ; which if we had once 
crossed, there need be no impossibility of our viating 
England, and seeing my dear Henry ; although so great 
is the comfort I experience from having been allowed 
such a renewal of intercourse, and as it were acquaintance 
in the last winter, that separation is now compaiativdy 
nothing to me, compared to what the separation fiom 
Ernest is now becoming. When you both went with 
your father to Germany, I parted from you as children : 
now I have seen you again in comparative independence 
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and fixedness of character. You understand me and I 
understand you, and your letters I can take as reaOy 
refleedng the state of your mind and thoughts But each 
year seems to make Ernest more a stranger, and I confess 
not to be able to see him is gradually becoming heavier 
and heavier to me** 

Unexpected changes by-and-by came which realised 
her hopes more perfectly than she could have hoped 
though this was accompanied with no little concern and 
pain to her husband. 

Differences between the Prussian Government and the 
Roman See had led to the adoption of a policy in certain 
points on the part of Prussia with which Baron Bunsen 
was not wholly in sympathy, necessitating a lengthened 
visit to Berlin; and whilst Bunsen was absent on this 
business, and had actually written desirmg his wife to be 
ready at a sudden call to leave Rome, cholera broke out, 
to the utter dismay of the Roman Government and 
residents. In midst of such cares and troubles — agoniz 
ing suspense and concern for her family-^ would have 
unhinged most women, Madame Bunsen not only bore 
herself with complete self-possession and dignity; but 
was able in much to aid and to support her friend, 
Abeken, who was active in season and out of season to 
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minister to those who were stricken. Very sincerely did 
Madame Bunsen mourn the loss of their faithful servant, 
TommasOy who fell a victim, saying that she should fed 
the loss as keenly as though she knew a dozen able to fill 
his place — a testimony as efficient to the character of the 
mistress as to that of the servant 

In most of the unpleasant experience inseparable from 
what seemed an attitude of opposition both to the Roman 
See and to the Court at Berlin, the Bunsens felt depressed 
and anxious; and it was therefore a relief when he was 
withdrawn from Rome. Opportunity was now taken to 
pay a visit to England, when familiar scenes jrere for the 
first time since her marriage revisited, and pleasant 
soioums made with many old friends. 

In 1839, Bunsen was designated Envoy-Extraordinaxy 
to the Swiss Republic at Berne, where they now took up 
their residence; To the Baroness, as to her husband, it 
was a most welcome change. Here she felt more at 
home, in feeling more within reach of her children. Very 
soon we find her writing in her own characteristic, cheer- 
ful way :— 

*'The winter has been so fine, and our situation and 
position in every respect so ideally desirable, that I could 
wish to fix and hold fast the passing week and passing 
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month more than ever; and much as people talk of the 
beauty of summer in this magnificent country, I never 
felt less longing after it, or less to miss verdure and 
foliage, the charms of which will possibly be at the 
expense of the crystal-clearness of the Alps, which we 
have enjoyed for near two months. We have at last 
jumbled ourselves and our belongings into proper places, 
so as to be quite happy in this house ; my husband never 
was so comfortable before — ^his library all arranged in a 
sunny room that just holds it, with sofi3^ table and stand- 
ing desk for himself and his literary occupations ; while 
another room contains all that belongs to official business 
and correspondence. He is full of activity of head and 
hand, taking full advantage of this ' delicious quiet' '' 

It was in 184 1 that Bunsen was appointed Ambassador 
to the Court of St James's. As indicative of his feelings, 
and the pleasure that he felt in having thus realised the 
high expectations which his wife's family had formed of 
him, we must extract this letter from his memoir : — 

''Windsor Castle, 
^Tuesday, 28th Dtumher, 1841. 

"My dear Mother, 

" I am at Windsor Castle — near the place 

where you lived in youthful years (although the house 
o 
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— 

has disappeared, I make out the spot from your des- 
cription) — I am there, where I daresay you wished I 
might come when you gave me your Fanny : and, thank 
God 1 I am here without having sought the position, on 
the contrary, after having be^ed leave to retire from 
public life. Thus, I can fed thankfril to be here, and 
hope I am so. Never was a reception more distinguished 
than I have here met with. I had my audience at eight 
o'dock, just before diimer ; I was directed to conduct 
the Duchess of Kent to her place opposite the Queen, 
and then to place myself at the Queen's rig^t hand. 
I had been told by Bnmnow, that I had no chance of a 
place but by the side of the Duchess or of Prince Albert 
In obeying the Queen's conmiand, I thought of what the 
Popes say when receiving peculiar honour, — * Non mihi, 
sed Petro' — ' Not to me is this offered, but to St Peter/ 
well aware that it is the King's present h^ position, 
which has raised mine; therefore I can really enjoy it 
much. The Queen is quite different from the representa- 
tion I had heard of her; speaking with much animation, 
encouraging conversation, relishing fruL We passed a 
cheerfril evening ; in playing at cards with the Queen, 
I won a new shilling of Her Majesty's especial coid, 
which Fanny shall have to keep." 



i 
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Doubtless the gratification which Bunsen so legiti- 
mately felt on this signal proof of his sovereign's fiEtvouTy 
and the peculiar attention paid to him by Queen Victoria, 
was fully shared by his wife, though, at this time, we 
believe that she would have regarded the following letter^ 
written when her husband, some years before, was being 
ftted at Berlin, as still fully expressive of deeper senti- 
ments and hopes : — 

^* Every sentence in your last letter,'' she then wrote, 
leads me to ejaculate to you, my dearest, to myself^ to 
all of us, ' Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation ' — temptation to self-satisfaction, to self 
gratulation ; temptation to worldly ambition ; temptation 
to forgetfulness of God and His providence ! Surely it 
is an awfiil trial to which you are eicposed ; but may the 
grace of God brace every sinew of your soul to resist 
unto the end, that you may neither fall into the error 
of contemning His favours, nor that of looking upon 
them as your due." 

The life in London was a period of rich activity to 
Baroness Bunsen, and her letters to her friends, and 
to her children especially, show how thoroughly she 
enjoyed her life, full of turmoil and anxiety though it 
was A quiet moment snatched from incessant claims 
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bore fruit in letters admirable alike for their tone and 
spirit, and the results of wise study and extended obser- 
vation they convey, and over all there is the abiding 
atmosphere of Christian love and content It is bliss- 
fully infectious, and we are thankful as we read. 

Nothing is more remarkable in Baroness Bunsen than 
the power of looking to extreme points, and drawing 
the good out of each, uniting them, so to speak, in one 
influence, as an incitement to charity and true unsectar- 
ianism of feeling. We find her, for instance, writing on 
one occasion : — 

''How strongly have I been led by many a con- 
templation latterly (of the mind of Milton, of that of 
Luther, of that of Calvin,) to condemn the absurdity 
of sects in calling on their members to believe precisely 
one and the same body of doctrine, to bring their con- 
victions up to the same line, to fill out their faith to the 

same measure. I admire Milton in his ardour 

of conviction ; I admire Calvin as to the saving power 
of truth, as far as it yet lives in Protestant Christianity ; 
I admire Luther in his higher and more penetrating 
beatific vision, in his warmth of recognition of the 
attributes of God ; but I am repelled by the dangerous 
errors of each — the bitter results of which have been 
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more closely adhered to than the living reality which 
inspired these confessors, only to be found again by those 
who seek at the source." 

And she had a fine quiet humour, and could tell an 
anecdote very effectively, as this about an incident con- 
nected with one of the Papal Conclaves, will prove : — 

*' The votes of the c^irdinals axe collected twice every 
day, and within a few days after their entrance they were 
disturbed in this operation by the discovery of a profane 
spectator, namely, of an owl, which had enteted through 
the chapel With much trouble and exertion the mrHinai^ 
contrived to drive the bird of wisdom from their assembly; 
but not without damage to the panes of the chapel 

window, to repair which damage became matter of much 

• 

consultation. Should it be done in broad daylight, it 
was feared many strange suppositions as to the cause 
might ensue, and that it would appear as if the cardinals 
had quarrelled and thrown their inkstands at each other's 
heads ; wherefore it was judged prudent to issue orders 
to their eminences' plumber and glazier to proceed with 
ladder and lantern at dead of night to replace the broken 
panes. One piece of policy, however, was foigotten, 
that of giving notice to the sentinels who, as it happened, 
were not asleep when the work commencedi and suspect- 
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ing that incendiaries were coming to destroy the whole 
Conclave, were upon the point (as it is said, but that is 
certainly a calumny, the Papal muskets never being raised 
for murderous purposes) of firing upon the workmen, 
when the matter was explained to them. I give the 
story as one of those current in Rome, but cannot vouch 
for its accuracy any further than the circumstances of the 
operation by midnight One of the jokes to which the 
story has given rise is truly Italian — ^that the owl must 
have been ' lo spirito santo mascherata' " [The Hofy 
Spirit masked] 

Earlier associations made the Baroness an admirer 
of Sir Walter Scott, but she was not blind to his defects 
either as an artist or as a man; and thus she records her 
impressions on seeing him on that visit to Italy near 
the dose : — 

"We saw a great deal of Sir Walter Scott the first week 
of his being here, and he once dined with us : the first 
time of seeing him was quite a shock to me, for though I 
had been told how infirm he was become, I was not 
prepared for his difficulty in speaking. But though his 
articulation is gone, his conversation is much the same 
sort as formerly, and his expression of goodness and 
benevolence really venerable, in the midst of physical 
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decay. He is very weak in body, and I am afraid not 
well managed by his daughtcit who is nervously anxious 
about him, but does not influence him. I am sure they 
ought not to have kept him so long in the south, for heat 
cannot be good for him. I fear he will not live long. . .* 

As to the tendencies and aims of certain Rationalistic 
writers, she thus disposes of them in a letter to her son: — 

^ As to Christianity, these writers seek not, care not, to 
endeavour to imbibe its living spirit ; they are satisfied to 
reject it altogether, as though the barrier walls which 
men have built up in the form of dogmas whether 
Romanist or Rationalist, were the reality itself instead of 
that which obscures and conceals it What is to help 
the civilized world, beginning with each individual in it, 
except renouncing the leaden pipes and marble reservoirs, 
and persisting to drink of the water of life at its ever 
fresh spring, rejecting the deposit, more or less foul, with 
which successive ages have contaminated it Oh, my 
dear Theodore, let us be thankful that though your dear 
blessed father is, and must be, set up as a sign to be 
spoken against, yet was the principal object of his life 
in a great degree attained. He has placed the genuine 
Bible before his own nation, and he has directed those 
who will hear and mark to approach it with love and 
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reverence, and receive from it in humility God made 
visible in- Christ, and working by the Holy Spirit in all 
hearts who desire Him." 

On resigning his post in London, in 1854, Bunsen 
betook himself to Heidelberg and Bonn, that he might 
cany out some of those gigantic works which he had 
planned. He laboured unremittingly, and enriched 
philosophical literature. Before his death, which took 
place in i860, he had said to his wife, ''Write yourself 
the history of our conmion life ; you have it in your 
power ; only be not mistrustful of yourselE" This duty 
the Baroness Bunsen fulfilled with the fullest comprehen- 
sion of her husband's purposes and with the finest taste 

The closing years were the fitting crown of such a 
life. Her daughter Theodora, the wife of Baron von 
Ungem-Stembeig, died at Carlsruhe in March, 1862, 
leaving behind five children, one of them newly-bora 
Though the Baroness was now seventy-one years old. she 
at once went to Carlsruhe and assumed the charge of the 
children, and with her two unmarried daughters did the 
part of mother towards them, having the satisfaction of 
seeing them advancing into maturity. 

The picture of the good old lady, at the 9ummer 
retreat in Herrenalb, at Albthal, in the Black Forest, in 
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these her last summers, surrounded by her children and 
grand-children and ministered to with an inexhaustible 
affection, is as beautiful as it is touching. She herself 
gave a pleasant glimpse of it in one of the last letters she 
wrote to her friend, Mr& Blackwell in March, 1876. 

"It is more affecting to me than I can express, to 
receive again your precious words, in your own beautiful 
handwriting ! and I long to fancy that your own spirit of 
love and peace is exhaled and inhaled to my benefit 
Had I but * more heart ' wherewith to be thankful as I 
ought for the peace as well as health, I am allowed to 
enjoy ! I sometimes feel as if I were unfairly possessed 
of such well-being at this advanced age, tho' I well know 
that the gift of God is granted without stint or grudging, 
and I can but hope and pray that more heavenly minded- 
ness may be added to so many other mercies, and that 
I may be able, in the spirit of a hymn, to exclaim : — 
' O come ere that the heart grows cold, 
Ere yet the stamp of Death shall sear/ 

'*The sensation of excessive weakness, of inability for 
bodily exertion, is the only sign with me of the nearness 
of cessation in this long preserved activity of the human 
frame, which seems nowhere out of order, or flagging in 
vividness of life ; the same interests, the same craving 
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after knowledge of the works of God, or the wa3rs of His 
Providence, continue to animate my existence. What 
I feel as the worst thing to endme is the diminution 
of sight, which makes it impossible for me to read : I can 
write, because my hand is steady, though my looking 
over what is written would be of very uncertain service, 
but I am thankful still to take in natural scenery in its 
general character, though its details may be incorrect I 
have kind readers, and as to work, I am still capable 
of plain knitting, having competent eyes at hand to over- 
look and make beginnings and endings. I have passed 
the winter better than most of my juniors, and have long 
been spared the ennui even of taking care of a cold in 
bed : I am resolutely homoeopathic as ever, in so far as 
to prescribe sometimes for myself the globules which 
were my old and useful friends — but I have no phy- 
sician (homoeopathy being little esteemed here) and drugs 
as far as ever from my practice. 

"My new-built chilet at Herrenalb (in the Schwars- 
wald and in Wiirtemburg) only within a drive of three 
hours from Carlsruhe, will be my summer refuge, please 
God I live till the season is warm again : there I have 
woods, and streams, and hills, and green valleys, for 
which I am indeed thankiuL My dear Sternberg grand- 
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children go with me, as well as my daughters Frances and 
Emilia : — that is (to be accurate) the youngest girl, now 
fourteen, attends the school arranged by the Grand 
Duchess for her only daughter, bom in the same year 
that in the birth of Aga the life of her precious mother 
was, as it were, merged. And our Reinhold, now fifteen, 
attends his school at Schwabisch Hall, in Wiirtemberg: so 
that those two can only be with me in their rare holidays. 
My lengthened life has to submit to seeing those growing 
old, whom I have known in infimcyl but how should 
I not thank God, to be allowed to admire and prize their 
maturity I God support and help you, dear friend : 
gratefully does my heart acknowledge your faithful friend- 
ship. Ever yours, tenderly and faithfully, 

"F. de BuNSEN." 
And up to the last she remained keenly interested in all 
the great movements that were proceeding at home 
or abroad. Nothing of importance in church or state^ 
in society or in literature, was indifferent to her. Take, 
for example, her reflections on one danger that awaited the 
German people after the fortunate issue of the Franco- 
German war; though her fears have not been realised to 
the fullj the passage shows her discernment and penetra- 
tion into historical causes : — 
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**Thc besetting sin of Germans was reckoned by a good 
judge to be self-conceit or Selbsts-Ueberschatzung — as 
that of the English greediness of gain, and of the French 
licentiousness. It will be an awful crisis for the German 
nation when once the great foe is laid low, and rendered 
impotent I read the other day the breaking-down of 
Roman virtue and moral consciousness took place directly 
after the great triumph of the Punic wars : then was that 
beginning of evil of the reign of self, unsubservient to the 
moral law, which reached such an awful height under the 
Empire. Against such horrors being reproduced in the 
world, Christianity might be the antidote, but how has 
Christianitybeen undermmed on one side, and stiffened 
into a form of words or deeds on the other ! ' O ! that 
thou wouldest rend the heavens, and come down I' is one 
ever ready with Jeremiah to exclaim." 

She died on the 19th March, 1876, passing away so 
gently that it seemed as thoifgh she only slept 

It is a beautiful life to contemplate, full of purpose 
and Christian endeavour, but with no noise or fuss, 
no harshness or austerity. She was richly human and 
was richly blessed in seeing so much fruit of her labours. 
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'T^HE dose of the wars of independence found 
Germany disorganized and exhausted. It is true, 
that the enemy had been driven out, but many of the 
evils that the enemy had brought in remained Com- 
merce had for long been paralysed under the domination 
of Napoleon's marshals, who, with their soldiers had 
occupied the great cities and levied heavy taxes on the 
people. All enterprise had been paralysed, and with the 
advent of freedom, the nation had, in a sense, to enter 
on a new career. The severe trials they had undergone, 
had humbled them, and begotten a deeper sense of 
dependence on each other and on God, than had been 
felt for a century. Germany had learned a salutary lesson 
in a hard school The influence of French literature 
and modes of thought, which had been too dominant 
since the era of the Great Frederick, was now done 
away. A robust earnestness and religious faith hcffixi to 
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unfold themselves ; issuing in a <keen desire for closer 
Christian union and for wider philanthropic effort 
Women bore a memorable part in the revival as they had 
in the struggles of the wars of independence, when Queen 
Louisa stood supreme in dignified energy — ^patriotic ardour 
with self-restraint — and among those who after the war, 
carried forward this work of reconstruction by means of 
Christian self-denial and daily labours of love and mercy, 
none can claim a higher place than Amelia Sieveking. 
What she did for Germany can only be fully realised when 
the exceeding dejection and hopelessness of the country, 
at the time she entered on her work, is taken into account 
She went to the root of the matter ; and because of her 
devotion, her liberality, and her power over others, she 
must be ranked among the foremost philanthropists of 
our own or of any time. She had no special personal 
advantages in relation to the work she did, nor was she 
gifted with brilliant parts. Her life owes its lustre to 
patient faithfulness, loving care and indomitable persever- 
ance in good works, so that though it has been justly said 
that she was the glory of her native city, the story of her 
life has a wide application, and may be imitated by many 
^ho are sighing for a sphere of work. 
Amelia Sieveking was bom in July, 1794, at Hamburg. 
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Her father was a merchant, a member of a fiamilj that 
for generations had enjoyed great respect He had 
married while yet young, a woman of deep piety, but of 
weakly constitution, who died when the little Amelia was 
only five years of age. She was then taken charge of by 
her father's relations — good people, but dearly precise 
and worldly, and not given to any show of affection. She 
used to say that her experience at this time took away the 
romance of her childhood, for she had no -golden age to 
which memory could fondly turn back. Though she 
could not clearly remember her mother in after years, she 
could recall how she missed a mother's tenderness and 
care and yearned for it She was extremely sensitive and 
precocious; clinging to those near her, and craving at 
once for instruction and sympathy. Some part of her 
sufferings was no doubt due greatly to this, and to her 
shrinking from companions, though we learn that she 
could occasionally enjoy a wild romp with her brothers. 
At a very early period, religious questionings were stirred 
in her mind, the style of preaching then in vogue in 
Germany was not calculated to meet or to allay such 
difficulties. She herself tells us : " When I was quite 
a child, before I knew Christ as the Son of God and my 
redeemer, the ^ish to be good and virtuous had akeady 
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arisen within me. I carried about a moral diary; I 
devised small penalties (I put little pebbles in my shoes 
for example) by way of expiation for certain faults ; I was 
also anxious to do good, and secretly gave some of my 
pocket-money to the poor ; but I was surprised to find 
that the prospect of these penances had but little power 
to deter, and that these private acts of mercy did not give 
me nearly so much pleasure as those for which I was 
praised by others." 

In 1809, when she was sixteen years of age, another 
blow fell upon her. Her father died On investigation 
it was found that owing to previous losses, his affairs 
were in bad order. The home was broken up ; the fiaimily 
separated Amelia had to give up the lessons in French 
and English in which she had found great delight, and 
go to earn her living by assisting in a boarding-schooL 
It was kept by an old lady who was very pious, but 
whose piety was better than her capacity to teach. In 
addition to the troubles inevitable in such a position, 
Amelia's life was an endless series of small trials and 
efforts to economize. The sense of depression, and of 
energies thwarted and thrown back upon themselves, was 
only relieved at intervals by an expedient not peculiar to 
Amelia Sieveking. She tells us that at this time she 
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would lie on her bed for hours and hours, idly dreaming 
of great things to be done in the future. Only, it needs to 
be said that in her case the dreamings were accompanied 
by resolutions that were soon to bear fruit, and in this 
she was an exception. *^ I felt " she wrote at this time, 
to a friend, " that if I was not to deteriorate morally, I 
needed a stronger incentive of systematic activity than I 
found in my own circle. I looked anxiously round me for 
some pursuit that would satisfy both mind and heart" 

In the meantime she had been confirmed, and had 
practically learned the bliss of helping others. One 
of her companion-candidates for confirmation — a poor 
peasant girl ^— had been rejected because she could not 
read Amelia chanced to come upon her sitting under a 
tree, weeping bitterly, and on learning the cause, she at 
once agreed to teach the girl to read ; and thus character- 
istically began her career of benevolence. This suggested 
to her an opening in life. She liked teaching, and had a 
knack for it; she would b^n a school Difficulties 
arose at this time however; and she was compelled to 
accept a situation in the house of a widow lady, who 
had an invalid son. Her duty was to read to him so 
many hours a day, and otherwise to try to amuse him. 

She was to be treated as one of the family. Here she 
p 
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felt herself at home, finding that she was cared for as a 
daughter; and she soon found occasion to show her 
gratitude for this regard In the year 1812, the faxaHj 
were reduced in circumstances. Amelia J03rfull7 learned 
the humblest domestic offices, and even did her own 
washing, to save expense; 

In 1814, their child whom Amelia had learned to love 
almost with a mother's affection, was taken away, and it 
now fell to the lot of Amelia to nurse the mother through 
a very sore sickness. During the time that the French 
soldiers under Davoust, were perpetrating their enormities 
in Hamburg, she was so intent on her labour of love that 
she felt but feebly the evils under which such men as the 
good Frederick Perthes suffered. But she was a truly 
patriotic woman for all that ; and would have sacrificed 
much for the Fatherland, as indeed she did. In the end 
of 1815, with the children of some of her friends and 
this lady's children, she began her first school, to which 
«he added one by one the children of the poor, for whom 
she would receive no payment 

She had a great love for children, and much tact in 
teaching; but, undecided as her own opinions were, it 
was a difficult matter for her to know what religious 
teaching to give them ; while nevertheless she had a 
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conviction that to leave them without religious instruction 
would be a sad omission and an injury to them. "I 
resolved/' she said, *' that at least I would not profess to 
them more certainty than I possessed. Before their con- 
firmation I explained to them the orthodox views of the 
Atonement, adding that I myself did not hold them, but 
that I considered my opinions on that head immature as 
yet, and begged that their minds might not be prejudiced 
by them." Her lot at this time was a busy if cxot a happy 
one. 

Her first great sorrow was the death of a favourite 
brother, Gustavus, a theological student of great promise, 
with whom she had fireely corresponded on religious sub- 
jects. From him no doubt she derived much that was 
calculated to draw her to more positiveness in her creed. 
Her brother's peacefiil end, and the blank he left in her 
aifections, tended greatly to deepen her piety. Then 
came the disappointment of a cherished hope ; a young 
man who had paid his addresses to her, failed to keep his 
promise; and we find her writing in her diary: "After- 
all, could any earthly good satisfy the longings of the im- 
mortal spirit ? Father, if Thy purpose be, by the denial 
of my dearest hopes, to educate me for eternal life, — 
Father, Thy will be done ! Only let me be Thy obedient 
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child ; free and strong in spirit, and filled with Thy love: 
it is for this I* long : lead Thou me to it" It was about 
this time that Thotnas d Kempis fell into her hands, and 
its tone of holy self-denial was peculiarly congenial to her 
mood. 

In 1816, she wrote : ^I do not dread a great sorrow 
so much as that life should become barren and uninter- 
esting to me. There is in me so much cold reason, there 
are so few sparks of the loving, quickening spirit ; " and 
at a later period she thus gives a friend an account of 
the change for which she had longed " I told you that 
a change had taken place in my mind from the date of 
my brother's death, and I wish now to relate more par- 
ticularly how I attained to true belief When beginning 
my second course of classes, I felt the necessity of giving 
my scholars something more in the way of religious in- 
struction than I had done hitherto. Thomas k Kempis 
led me to the Bible itself, but I sought anxiously for ex- 
planations of its meaning, and took up everything that 
came in my way. At length Francke's Preface to the 
Bible fell into my hands, and there I found what taught 
me how the Bible ought to be read, for he tells his readers 
to compare passages one with another, and to apply 
all they read to themselves with prayer. Then all my 
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books I put away. I turned to the Bible alone, and the 
Lord sufiTered Himself to be found by me. I can, there- 
forjs, most truly affirm, that my faith does not rest on 
human authority, but on the Lord. I stood vexy much 
alone, for the whole circle in which I lived, even my dear 
adopted mother, knew but little of truly Evangelical re- 
ligion. At a later period a deep impression was made on 
me by Schubert's book, ' Old and New,' for it set before 
me the true faith, not as a set of lifeless dogmas, but as a 
life acted out by real human beings." 

Naturally self-willed, ambitious, and independent it* 
character, she had yet felt so deeply the want of guidance 
and direction, that she would gladly have resorted to 
confession, had there been such in the Protestant Church- 
In despite of that, we find developed a careful self-watch- 
fulness, and a recognition of good points in many prac- 
tices of the Roman Church which, though a staunch Pro- 
testant, she afterwards did something to adapt for Protes- 
tant use. Some of her expressions at this time show 
how earnest she was for self-improvement, and how 
determined to be faithful to her ideal, 

** How poor and barren my virtue, if indeed I dare *o 
speak of any virtue of mine ! Well do I know my two 
chief hindrances, if I only knew how to overcome thenu 
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They are excessive desire for enjo3rment and praise. . . • 
I contradict too often and too positively. The most 
different views may yet converge to some point of union. 
Why, instead of seeking for this, do I always fix upon the 
points of extremest divergence, and rend them still wider 
apart ? Alas ! shall I ever attain the art of self-forgetting ? 
My nature is too deficient in love. I am cold and proud, 
but I throw myself upon God's guidance. He who is 
Love itself will draw me to Himself" 

On the 29th August, 1819, she tells us that light came 
fully to her mind— that from that day she dated the great 
change she wrote in her diary : — ** O what a foretaste of 
heaven's bliss fills my heart ! A glorious light has dawned 
on me, which will, I feel, glorify my whole existence. 
I was undecided in my belief. I felt the necessity of 
getting at the truth respecting the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, so long foolishness in my estimate, and came to the 
blessed resolve of referring all my difficulties to R — ^•. He 
has just been with me ; I have laid bare my heart to him, 
and his replies have, as it were, awakened a new sense 
within, and brought me much nearer to God and Christ, 
whom I now recognise to be God indeed. Be my future 
ever so dark, I have a light within, that, faithfully kept up^ 
• One of her late brother's theological friends. 
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will guide me through the gloonL And will not this light 
glorify a single life as well as any other ? . • . Yes, 
it is sweet, it is holy to believe. Where Reason can only 
reveal the darkness and the chill of death, Faith sheds 
light and warmth on oiu: heart" 

Her energies now relieved from the task of inquiring 
after truth, went forth in the communication of it Her 
intercourse with the children under her care became a 
source of unmixed satisfaction to her. Her own endeav- 
ours after personal holiness were both more humble and 
mose hopeful than before; Now we find her writing : — 
** The sense of my own powerlessness but brings me nearer 
to Him whose strength is made perfect in weakness. I 
give myself up to His guidance, in cheerful trust that He 
will finish the work He has begun, and help the poor 
stumbling child again and again to rise, ay, should it 
stumble a hundred times a day. Sometimes I feel as 
though as I must lay bare to others the whole accumulated 
amount of my guilt, that they may with me admire the 
riches of divine long-sufiering." 

More and more her schools increased ; more and more 
she was active in her work of teaching and visiting the 
poor. As she added to her labour, her strength seemed to 
increase. It was in the course of these exercises that the 
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idea arose of the special work — that is, Deaconess-work, 
with which her name is now so intimately associated — 
though she had to wait for several years before she realis. 
ed her wish :— 

** About this time," she wrote, ** I read a little French 
book in which there was much said of the Sisters of 
Charity among the Roman Catholics, and it awakened 
in me a strong desire to found such a sisterhood in the 
Protestant Church. From my adopted mother I heard 
that she too in her youth had been much occupied with 
similar thoughts on the employment of young women, 
and she gave me a paper to read which she had once 
written on the subject It described the efforts of a 
young girl who, feeling herself in want of employment, 
sought and found an opportunit/ of doing much good 
through the neighbouring parsonage." 

The subject was laid before several clergymen and 
benevolent persons. One special helper was Pastor 
Gossner, a Bavarian, who, by the study of the Scriptiues, 
had been led to renounce his position as Catholic priest, 
and to embrace Evangelical religion. What St. Vincent de 
Paul did for the poor of France she wished to do for the 
poor of Germany. She thus describes her object : — '' The 
great point of all, the true life and soul of our endeavours 
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must be to glorify him who has lived and died for us, who 
loved us first with a surpassing love, who has thus Himself 
awakened the first spark of Divine love in poor cold 
hearts. The love of Christ must constrain us in all we 
do for our brethren, that so they may learn to praise Hii 
holy name. We will carry the gospel to the poor man't 
hut| that he, however sorely weighed down by life's 
burdens, may yet rejoice and sing for joy ; beside sick 
and dying beds we will proclaim the word of eternal life, 
that the soul of the sad sufferer may be refreshed by the 
blessed hope of heaven." 

It had long been her habit to write down her spiritual 
experiences, and in 1822 she published her first book 
which was titled ** Meditations on Certain Passages of 
Holy Writ" It excited a good deal of discussion. Some 
said it was mystical ; others that it was antinomian; and, 

■ 

owing to the attack of an unprincipled paper, some of the 
parents removed their elder children from her school — 
a matter which, as may be imagined, caused her keen 
distress. 

Her meeting with the well-known Professor Hartmann 
in 1823, gave a fresh impetus to her wish to found a 
Sisterhood of Mercy. Professor Hartmann strongly ad* 
▼ocated such institutionsi and at once discovered her 
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fitness to be at the head of one. From her nineteenth 
year, as we have seen, this had been her favourite 
dream ; and in later years, when the " setting of a great 
hope " left life blank and dreary for a while, her cry had 
been '' if not a happy wife and mother, then a Sister of 
Charity." Her constitutional love of authority, her 
desire to elevate the tone and enlarge the usefulness of 
unmarried women, as well as to spend and be spent in 
her Master's service, were all in favour of such a schema 
''As yet," she writes to her brother, *' I feel myself an 
unworthy instrument for so high an undertaking. How 
much is still ladcing 1 How much hardness there still is 
in me! how much pride! — ^ready to govern without 
knowing how to obey; — ^how much more or less latent 
self-love! Sometimes I fancy that I might do better 
once admitted into the holy community; but I soon see 
the fallacy of such a hope. As long as I am not a Sister 
of Mercy out of ^ community, I am not fitted to be the 
founder of on&" 

Neveitheless, she did not give up the prospect ; but the 
time was notyetcome fora full development of her scheme; 
and it may be that a further discipline of patience was 
needful Great occasions are required to call forth, and 
to test great spirits, and Amelia Sieveking had to pass 
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through the trial before she could receive the honour of 
being allowed to undertake the great work that she longed 
to do. The duty that lay nearest her she faithfully per* 
fonned, and assuredly the experience prepared her for 
the doing of the next Her schools had increased ; her 
visitations of the poor had been systematically persevered 
in; and when, in 1831, the cholera swept over Europe, 
severely attacking Hamburg, she was the one woman 
who offered her services as a nurse at the hospital These 
services were accepted Her work there she wisely made 
the basis of her sisterhoods, with which her name is so 
intimately associated Her friends, fearing infection, 
had at first tried to dissuade her from entering on the 
hosjutal work, but she stood firm in her purpose. 
To one of them she wrote that she had not the 
slightest fear of infection, that the physicians assured 
her this absence of fear was the best preservative, 
and, therefore, there need be no anxiety about 
her. She added, ''Of course I cannot deny the 
possibility that the Lord may summon me from earth's 
service here to His service in heaven ; but, dear Minna, 
would not that itself be a certain sign that I had lived 
long enough on earth ? And do you not believe that if 
my God thus called me to death He would also prepare 
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me for it, and that through my Saviour's grace it would 

be only the beginning of a higher life ?* She took up her 

• 

abode in the hospital when the first female patient was 
received, and remained till the visitation had ceased; 
nursing the female patients with an intelligence and 
devotion which awoke the physicians fully to the unspeak- 
able value of such cooperation. Speaking of her 
hospital work at a later period, she said : — ^ In such 
scenes I find endless comfort and encouragement in my 
firm belief in the ultimate restoration of all sinners. I 
know not whether I could have fulfilled, with so willing a 
heart, all the menial offices of a nurse towards some of the 
dnmkards and fallen women, had not the happy thought 
been always in my mind : the time will yet come when 
even their souls will join with me in worship before the 
throne of God, and, perchance, will praise His name for 
those very offices of love shown them now." 

She approved herself, in very truth, the Florence 
Nightingale of Germany. And her services to such of the 
poor suffering people as recovered, did not end with their 
discharge from the hospital She saw that they were once 
more comfortably settled in their homes, kept record ot 
them, visited them regularly, and read the Scriptures to 
them — confessing that she found in this a source of greac 
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comfort In many instances she procured suitable 
employments for them, and was ever ready with aid and 
good counsel 

She now prepared the scheme for an association for the 
care of the sick and poor, founded on the principle of a 
Sisterhood of Mercy. After not a little difficulty in getting 
associates, the Sisterhood of Mercy was formed in 1832. 
Visiting members were at once appointed, bedding and 
other furniture was provided, districts were marked out 
for each visitor, and fifteen ladies were enrolled as cooks, 
a most important department of the work being the 
preparation of fit food for the sicL The work of nursing 
was entered on with much spirit, as if untold resources 
had been at the back of the foundress, though she did not 
possess so much as a florin. Her faith amply justified 
itsel£ Her way was made clear before her. Not only 
did she maintain her position ; the sisterhood grew, and 
a group of institutions sprang out of it A seminary 
for governesses was the first — a thing that was much 
needed, for alike as regards Christian character and proper 
training for their office, this class in Germany were then 
remarkably deficient Arrangements were speedily made 
for a model lodging-house, which proved a great boon to 
many ; and then arose a spacious children's hospital, which 
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like the other institutions expanded to unexpected dimen* 
sions, and to which little siifferers were brought from distant 
parts of Germany. " I must confess, she writes, '* that I 
have some difficulty in overtaking all I have to do. At 
seven in the morning I walk into town from the seminary 
(three miles off) with a basket of books, and visit the 
poor ; then my school occupies me till three ; and after 
that, most frequendy, I have a look at my lodging- 
house. . . . Four days in the week I go without any 
regular dinner : one of the children brings me six-penny- 
worth of butter-milk, with which I eat a slice of bread. 
In the evening, I read aloud from six to eleven.'' 

Her wisdom was particularly seen in the place which 
the young held in her regard. One department of her 
sisterhood was exclusively devoted to the endeavour to 
rescue boys and girls, who by bad parents, poverty, and 
other unfavourable circumstances, were thrown into pecu- 
liar temptations, and were thus likely to fall into vice and 
even into crime. Her plan with regard to this class was 
so admirable, and proved so efficient, that she might 
almost be called the Mary Carpenter of Germany, as well 
as its Florence Nightingale. Not a few who else had been 
ruined owed long and useful lives to her, and others on 
the verge of death from disease were restored to life and 
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happiness. Her interest in these poor children it was that 
led her to study the system of workhouses and prisons in 
Germany, both of which she visited much, and did a 
vast deal to improvCi 

Her labours, thus unremitting and well-directed, were 
crowned with great results. In 1842, the society numbered 
fifty-three members ; and at the time of the great Ham- 
burg fire her Tenth Annual Report contained expressions 
of gratitude to seventeen branch societies organised in 
the same manner, for their contributions and sympathy 
with the parent society which she had founded. Thus 
she went on from year to year. She hardly seems to have 
known disappointment or discouragement Everywhere 
she found more good and more gratitude than she looked 
for. If sometimes in the course of her charitable minis- 
trations she had to sorrow over the hardened in sin, 
she never sorrowed without hope. It was her steadfast 
belief — a belief that dogmas did not in any way affect — 
that " In humanity, when most sunken, there was a 
something divine;" and that " when, in some remote 
eternity perhaps, the spark now hid in ashes should kindle 
into flame, it would be made manifest that that there was 
no living agency — ^however it might now seem labour lost 
-—but had worked together toward that final salvatioa" 
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During these last ten years especially, she had so over- 
taxed her strength, and had often been so indifferent to 
ordinary physical comforts, that we are hardly surprised 
to hear of consumption setting in, closing her heroic life 
at the age of sixty-five Her death-bed was one of the 
most cheerful She had nothing but encouragement and 
hopeful words for those about her. In a £sirewell letter 
to her brother, which she wrote three weeks before the 
end, she tells that she lay on the sofa with the sweet spring 
sun streaming in, enjoying the sight and the fragrance of 
the flowets, which were constantly renewed by the kind 
hands of her friends. She was delighted that the children 
should be near her, and as long as her strength would 
permit, she would not have their visits curtailed, enjoying 
*' tHeur laughter, their sports and teasing ways." *' The 
bond/' she writes, '' that most firmly held me to earth is 
now loosed Yesterday, Sunday, the 5th of March, I took 
leave of my childrea I spoke to them for half an hour 
on I Peter ii^ 10-17. Naturally they were a good deal 
overcome, and I too was twice obliged to pause. Yet I 
hope to have attained my object, which was to give them 
as cheerful an idea as possible of death." 

She died on the 30th March, 1858. 

Her funeral rites, which had been thoughtfully pies- 
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cribed by herself, illustrated her character, as directly as 
her life had done. She left instructions that she should 
be buried as a pauper, in order that the poor for whom 
she had laboured might have another testimony of her 
desire to be reckoned as one of them, and might cease to 
feel so deep a dislike to a pauper's funeral And so in a 
coffin formed of four rough boards, rudely joined to- 
gether, she was borne on a bier by the appointed Parish 
officials to the Horn Cemetery, of Hamburg, amid crowds 
of mourners, few of whom were dry-eyed, till at last, when 
the coffin was lifted from the hearse to be put on the 
shoulders of the brothers from the Rauhe Haus, and 
borne to the grave, its roughness was hidden by the 
flowers and wreaths which friendly and sorrowing hands 
showered upon it Hymns were sung in which mingled 
the sweet voices of children whom she had saved and 
taught ; touching words were spoken ; and then, as the 
coffin was lowered into the grave, little hands flung 
flowers upon it, and earth was laid to earth. But an 
honoured name and a high example remain. 

Her great characteristics were sincerity and energy. 
>Vhatever her hand found to do, she did it with all her 
might ; and her convictions, though they grew more de- 
cided as she advanced in life, did in no way quench or 
Q 
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lessen her large liberality of feeling. She was nothing of 
a bigot A true Protestant, she saw something to praise 
and to copy even in the Catholics, as we have seen. The 
spirit of the Gospel, she urged, is not bound to anj 
external fomfs, nor even to particular opinions on this or 
that subject And her ideas on the Atonement ripened 
and widened as she grew in experience and in love to her 
fellows. Concerning, final restitution, she wrote thus 
towards the close of her lif& *' It is a necessity to me to 
believe in the progressive education of man after death. 
Yes, my faith leads me even Luther: it gives me the 
joyful and confident hope that the great Educator above 
will not withdraw his work until the whole human race 
presents itself before him as one glorious Church, without 
spot or wrinkle or any such thing, holy and incorruptible 
nayi my daring hope stretches beyond our own race to 
include even the fallen spirits, resting in unshaken trust 
on the love and forgiveness of the Father of AIL* 
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Tr>RISTQL has been aptly called a *" city of churches 
"^"^^ and charities." Were one prone to find analp- 
gies, the expression might be suggestive. Just as St 
Mary Redcliffe, St Stephen's, the Temple, St James's^ 
and the Cathedral, challenge the gaze of all visitors, to 
the comparative neglect of St Werburgh's and St Peter's, 
with their quaint attractions and associations, not to 
speak of retiring chapels like that of Highbury, with its 
martyr memories, and Bethesda, with its peculiar present 
day interests ; so the Colston Charities and the Ashley 
Down Orphanages at once take possession of the mind 
when Bristol charities are spoken ot But to any person 
really interested in social experiments, and anxious to 
profit by the earnest endeavours of others, the richest 
study will be found, we venture to say, among the works 
that have outward aspects less imposing. Every one 
knows how multitudes of children have been educated 
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under the Colston endowments; and how George MuHer 
has reared and kept up palatial structures for his ever- 
increasing family of orphans, by ways which the world 
knows not of, or is apt to discredit The knowledge so 
widely disseminated of such a work as Miiller'Si is, how- 
ever, one that cannot often be practically followed. To 
do Mtiller's work in Mailer's spirit, a prime requisite is 
that he be not imitated. He himself was without a model ; 
and so must his true successors be. But the history of 
good works is so wide, that the lessons are inexhaustible. 
If we find that the labour of one seems to have promise of 
wider help for others, it is only meant that example works 
according to certain principles in which possibilities must 
not be overlooked. When we visited Bristol, a few years 
ago, and spent some time in looking over the institutions 
founded by Mary Carpenter, — of whom we now propose 
to give a sketch, — ^we were impressed with the idea of 
their being susceptible so far of imitation by any one who 
desired to do good, however humbly and on however 
small a scale. This, we think, is justification sufficient 
for according her the place we mean to da 

Prevention, it is said, is better than cure. Considering 
the currency and universal acceptation of the saw, it is 
vionderful how little it is followed out in practice. All 
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Miss Carpenter's work was inspired by this idea from the 
first A unity in its various branches is discovered at 
once when they are thus viewed. The Ragged, School 
and Industrial School at Lewin's Mead, the Day Indus- 
trial Feeding School and Home to which the former have 
given place at St James's Back, Park Row Industrial 
School, and Red Lodge Reformatory, all gain in interest 
and importance when looked at in this way. They are 
real branches of a preventive system, which would have 
been more extensive had the public of Bristol and the 
country been as fully alive to their own interests five^nd 
thirty years ago as we believe that they are now. Acknow- 
ledged or unacknowledged, public opinion has been in 
much led and formed by Mary Carpenter's work, and 
example, and constant practical teaching To trace 
the thoughts and influences by which she was gradually 
led from point to point, and thus to le^ise from direct 
biographic example how strength grows by steady effort 
humbly put forth, and followed up assiduously with 
fullest faith in heaven-given results cannot but be usefuj 
and inspiring. For it b a blessed thing to know that 
in spite of all sectarian differences, no heart can resist 
the story of faithful self-denial and love spending itseU 
for others. 
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I 
Mary Carpenter was bom in Exeter on April 3, 18079 
and was the eldest daughter of Dr. Lant Carpenter, a 
Unitarian minister, who could boast a long and honoured 
Nonconformist ancestry. Her mother's name was Penn ; 
and she too could claim the same honoumble descent. 
She was a woman of great depth of religious feeling; 
though not prone to speak much of her inner struggles. 
Her high standard made her mourn over what she fdt to 
be the defects in a life that seemed to others a rare example 
alike, for its quiet, unostentatious duty, thorough order, 
and cheerful companionship. Dr. Lant Carpenter began 
to attend to the education of his daughter at an early 
age; devoting himself to her moral and intellectual 
culture, with unceasing interest. We learn that the 
peculiar prematureness and grave acceptance of responsi* 
bility which are so often noticed in the ** eldest girl " of 
'\ family were at a very early age seen in her ; and that 
when she was yet but a child she assumed the* protection 
of the two sisters and three brothers, who made up the 
family circle. Already at the age of three, she had said that 
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the good God had given her a gteat deal of love ; and 
this was the chief happiness which bound her afterwards 
to the neglected* who found their friend in her. She 
soon displayed that mixture of the practical and the 
meditative, for which she was through life distinguished 
** I never saw such a littje animal as Mary," wrote her 
mother, in 18x5. "She is now as intent in dressing 
wax-dolls and making waxrcandles as if she never had an 
idea beyond, and yet her little mind is capable of more 
than most of our lads are capable of." And she was 
always generous and disinterested In 1817, Dr. Lant 
Carpenter removed to Bristol ; and though Mary always 
looked back to Exeter with the most tender remem- 
brances, Bristol was truly the home of her youth. Here 
her education was carried into higher levels than was 
then common with girls in England Dr. Carpenter had 
opened a school for young gentlemen, and in a very 
short time had as many pupils as he wanted ; and Mary 
Carpenter had the advantage of being taught along with 
the seniors ; while she by-and-by began to aid in the 
instruction of the younger new-comers. Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics, as well as physical science and natural 
history, engaged her most ; and we are told that " Homer 
and Sophocles early roused her enthusiasm, together with 
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Shakespeare and Scott" '' Mary and Anna" (the second 
daughter), wrote her mother in the summer of 1820, 
" have for some time past been two complete schoolboys^ 
and it is to their honour that though each has been at 
the head of their respective classes, they are very much 
beloved of their school-fellows. Mary has very great 
influence among the boys, and with her gentle voice, and 
mild, but firm expostulation, can maintain an astonishing 
degree of order among them." 

In 18x9, Dr. Carpenter added to his home circle one 
among his pupils destined to become distinguished. This 
was the Rev. Dr. James Martineau, who has given us some 
delightful reminiscences of these schooldays at Bristol 
From them we must make one extract, giving a glimpse of 
Mary Carpenter as a girl : — 

*' A boy's impressions of new companions is necessarily 
relative to his own family experience. And I well 
remember the kind of respectful wonder with which, 
coming from the free and easy ways of my sisters, I was 
inspired towards the sedate little girl of twelve, who 
looked at you so steadily, and always spoke like a book ; 
so that, in talking to her, what you meant for sense 
seemed to tium into nonsense on the way. In her ex- 
terior, as in her mental characteristics, she seemed to be 
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no longer the child With a somewhat columnar figure 
and unspringiness of movement, she glided quietly about 
and was seldom seen to run, and a certain want of 
suppleness and natural grace interfered with her pro- 
ficiency in the usual feminine accomplishments with the 
needle, at the piano, and in the dance, and occasioned a 
pleasant surprise, when, taking her pencil and colour-box 
in hand, she revealed the direction in which her sense 
of beauty could conquer difficulties and enable her to 
excel. The early maturity which b so often reached by 
the eldest in the family was strongly marked in her 
countenance, not by any look of forwardness or careless 
ease, still less by any seeming hardness against sympa- 
thetic impressions from others, but by a certain fixity of 
thoughtful attention, and the clear self-possession which 
arises from self-forgetfulnes&^ 

But beneath this gravity was a vein of humour which 
often broke forth, even after she began voluntarily to 
insist on taking upon herself some share of the duties, 
which she saw lay heavily upon her father and mother. 

Dn Carpenter, in his new sphere, was full of wide- 
ranging plans, and Mary's energies in his support were 
almost inexaustible. A Lecture-room was built near the 
chapd; and a Sunday School was begua Both soon 
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were centres of Mary's keen interest The course of 
lectures given in the one stimulated her intellect and 
imagination. The class of boys she taught in the other 
educed those rare powers, the fruitful exercise of which 
was to form such a source of happiness in her life, But 
she was not a book-worm^ either ; and was in the habit 
ofaidingher mother so efficiently in her housekeeping 
as made matters less difficult than they would have been 
amid changes and illnesses hereafter. 

While she was between fifteen and sixteen, she was sdzed 
with a long and painful affection of the eyes, which, as Dci 
James Martineau tells us, *^ required her to live for many 
weeks in a darkened room, and abstain from all attempts 
to use her sight The illness," he goes on, ^ involved not 
only danger, but anxiety ; for there was serious danger of its 
ending in blindness. To (c^ natures could the passiveness 
to which she was then reduced be more trying than to her. 
But her patience and sweetness of disposition remained 
perfect throughout ; and her ingenuity was never at £smlt 
in saving trouble to others by acting as general memory 
and time-keeper with regard to all household arrangements 
as they became due. These characteristics would naturally 
go to the hearts of her parents, and appear to them in the 
brightest light But I believe that my intpression of them 
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b due rather to the testimony of her medical attendant, 
Mr. Estlin, whose experience and temperament pioiected 
him from enthusiasm, and who spoke of her spirit through' 
this iUness with unwonted warmth.'' 

Shortly after she had recovered the use of her eyes^ 
she set down some reminiscences of this time of trial, 
as was her wont then, in verse, as follows : — 
" Two sisters were together in a room 
Cheerless and dark. The elder mourning sat 
Suffering, dejected, for no more she hailed 
The bright return of mom ; the sun's blest rays 
To her were agony. With hanging head 
She sat where most the gloom o'ershadowed her. 
The other seemed the very soul of yotith 
And girlish beauty. She had left her play, 
And, full of tenderness and sjrmpathy, 
Was reading to her sister. In her voice 
Was mixed such kind solicitude and love 
As touched the sufferer's heart ; she raised her eyes 
To snatch one painful, hasty glance, and saw 
A countenance so lovely ! On it fell 

m 

The only beams that stole into the room, 

And brightened that sweet face, so full of love I 

One look sufficed ; and often as she lay 
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Suffering the tedious nights, and when she mourned 
The long and darksome day, she mused upon 
That dear and beauteous vision ; when her eyes 
Refused their wonted office, then she saw 
Rise in imagination that sweet form. 
Cheering her solitude." 

The same severe self-scrutiny as had often imparted 
something of sombreness to her mother's life had its 
perfect work in her, issuing in blessed self-surrender. 
" I used to fancy," she wrote in 1826, "that I could not 
pass through life, with any tolerable comfort, unless I 
became distinguished in some way," but she found quiet 
of heart in the saying that the highest and most difficult 
attainment of any is a resignation to be as mean an agent 
and as unsuccessful a one as God pleases to make us.* 
Her father's illness made it necessary that he should be 
relieved from his school teaching; and she *' eagerly 
rushed to the rescue with plans for this object :** part ot 
the toil being speedily transferred to herself, her mother, 
and her sister. In furtherance of this same end, in the 
spring of 1827, she took charge of some young girls ia 
the Isle of Wight In this capacity she soon gained such 
an influence that she was afterwards fain to charge herself 
with conceit and irritation due to the deference here paid 
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to her. She deeply felt her isolation from literary 
stimulus in the Isle of AVight She left in May, 1828, 
and went to Odsey, near Royston, where she had the 
benefit of fresh and more congenial companionship in 
the house of J. G. Fordham, Esq. Her short stay here 
was very fruitful in many ways, in strengthening her 
character as well as in the gaining of physical strength ; 
but in the early part of 1829 she returned to Bristol with 
the idea of fruther aiding her father and mother by 
opening a school for girls, in view of which a short 
residence in Paris during the summer was deemed 
advisable for her and her sister, who was to be associated 
with her in the work. Among the many incidents of that 
time which she recalled with enthusiasm, none was more 
grateful to her than the listening to the famous Cuviefs 
eulogium on the great astronomer, La Place^ who had 
died the year before — a point which characteristically 
exhibits her peculiar interest in science. On their return, 
the school was begun. It prospered almost beycyid 
expectation, so that we find Mary Carpenter vpry natur- 
ally regretting that her engagements left her so little 
time for the meditation in which she had been wont to 
pass many a sacred hour in her earlier years. Vtrj 
mysierious are the ways in which men and women are 
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led. The discipline of this school, in weaning her from 
her tendency to excess of meditation, was her preparation ; 
practical contact with life and human character subdued 
her natural irritation and impatience, and thus early 
ministered to that calm tolerance and readiness to look 
from many points of view^ which afterwards stood her in 
such good stead. 

All the exceptional and out-of-the-way knowledge she 
had acquired, now became useful to her. The familiarity 
which she had gained with the air-pump and the contents 
of the geological cabinet, gave variety and illustration to 
her teaching, long years after all opportunity of acquiring 
new knowledge had ceased. 

''To teach is to learn," is an old maxim; and Mary 
Carpenter now realised its hillest truth. She found that, 
in the realm of knowledge, to give is to get; for her 
ready communications impelled her ever to increase ha 
own range, and thus added to her delights. She was 
constantly throwing herself into fresh studies that she 
might benefit and interest her pupils. Conchology, 
geology, and chemistry absorbed a good deal of her time, 
but literature was not neglected ; biography yielding her 
great benefit. "School-keeping." she writes, is ** certainly 
difficult, but we have been so long accustomed to have 
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•omething to do, that I do not think we should be happy 
without some regular employment which is useful ** 

It is somewhat surprising to find the record of her 
increasing wcMrk interrupted by passages of doubt and 
depression about difficulties in religioa We read that 
she would gladly have sought peace in the doctrine of 
the Atonement could she have brought herself to believe 
in its doctrinal basis ; but by-and-by light came to her — 
a light that found its source in ready surrender to dutyt 
which prompted many self-denial& Poetry and fiction 
she greatly loved, and indeed had not a little facility in 
poetical composition: she drew well, and might have 
succeeded in that art; but she foresaw that much in- 
dulgence in these directions would interfere with her 
practical work; and therefore she resigned to a great 
extent these aesthetic exercises, more and more regarding 
them merely as means of recreation. Though she was 
hi from being a self-analysing religionist, we find her 
often writing in this spirit in her diary : — " I formed a 
resolution, on the first Sunday in the year, to give up all 
my desires and hopes to God. I feel firom expmence 
that the more I can do this, the mooe my mind will be 
at peace." 

Her rare self-knowledge and self-appreciation, which 
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were unaccompanied with anything of morbid and fiddy 
self-analysis, were as remarkable as were her attainments 
in so many branches. We find her setting down a very 
incisive and £authful account of her talents, as well as ol 
her defects, about this time, indicating a nicety of dis- 
crimination &r from common in .young women, and 
making it evident that she was very unlikely to make 
great mistakes about what was possible to her» or the 
f phere of work for which she was fitted. 

''In my intellectual qualities," she says, ''the most 
striking feature is perhaps quickness of perception ; this 
is an advantage and a disadvantage to me; I readily 
catch ideas and make them my own, but I think I have 
ground for forming them before I have observed carefuQy 
everything that was necessary ; this frequently gives rise 
to inaccuracy and errors of judgment My associative 
power b strong. My memory is moderately good for 
facts and ideas, but not for words unconnected with 
ideas; it is tolerably retentive, for I seldom 4ind anything 
quite forgotten which has been once accurately fixed in 
my mind My favourite pursuits are those which are 
connected with analogy and generalization ; I therefore 
take great pleasure in the proceedings of nature and in 
language. I also am' very fond of order and arrangement ; 
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according to my own ideas of poetry I have much poetical 
taste^ and have written some things which I think good ; 
my object in writing is generally to unfold some idea 
which is interesting to me from appearing elevated, or 
from its being the simple emotion of the mind. My 
poetry is generally deficient in suitable ornament, and in 
elegance of expression. I am very fond of music and ot 
painting, when expressing beauty and poetry. My ac- 
quirements are nearly as follows : I am well acquainted 
with French, I understand the construction of Greek, 
Latin and Italian, and can read the two latter with 
facility, I have just begun German, I have enough know- 
ledge of the different branches of natural philosophy, and 
of conchology, mineralogy and geology, to enable me ta 
take great pleasure in gaining knowledge on any of those 
subjects, I know a little of geometry and algebra, and 
desire much to study them, I am fond of history, but am 
not very well acquainted with it, I draw pretty well, but 
have not sufficient accuracy and neatness, I have learnt 
music and studied the principles of it, but have quite 
neglected it the last five years." 

An analysis, it will be admitted, as exact and faithful 
as it is comprehensive ; and certainly it is surprising in 
a young woman of her years. 
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In the year 1833, the Rajah Rammohun Roy came to 
Bristol, to die there before very long; and much £d 
Mary Carpenter then hear in conversations between that 
noble-minded man and her father, of the monmful con- 
dition of India— of the degradation of its women, and of 
the prospects of reformation. Deep and ineffaceable 
impressions were then made on Mary Carpenter's mind, 
which were confirmed by much that the famous Dr. 
Tuckennan had to say of the condition of destitute child- 
ren in the great cities. The impulses later derived from 
the American were the first practically and efficiently to 
-realise themselves ; but, like a stream hidden, but still 
flowing and sweetening all its borders, Mary Carpenter's 
thoughts often turned to India, and the million martyrs 
to its idolatry and degradation. She longed to fling her- 
self into work for India ; but duties to her parents, to her 
school, &c, restrained her. '* Not even to her &ther did 
'she venture to utter all the visions that rose within her 
'heart ** — ^visions that were in due time to become realities, 
with blessings for all who came within their scope. The 
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duty that lay nearest her claimed her first One day« 
walking wi^ Dr. Tuckerman, now a confirmed invalid^ 
but as fuU as ever of concern for the lapsed and wretched, 
through one of the meaner streets of Bristol, a miserable, 
ragged boy darted out of a dark entry, and rushed across 
their path. **That child," remarked Dr. Tuckerman, 
** should be followed to his home and seen after." 
Nothing further then occurred ; but the observation was 
to bear much fruit Mary Carpenter resolved, in spirit 
to fulfil the demand, and tp follow and seek out the 
child. A society for working and visiting among the 
poor was formed in connection with the congregation, 
and into this Mary Carpenter threw all her energies ; and 
on the 31st December, 1836, after some blessed ex- 
perience of this work, she writes in her diary : — 

" It is my earnest and greatest desire, if God sees it 
well in His own good time that it should be so, to devote 
my life entirely to the blessed employment of aiding the 
poor and destitute. I feel sure that I should most 
cheerfully give up for this aH other employments and 
pursuits, but as in all things so in this, I must wait for 
the pointing of His Providence." 

^It has been a half-year of much anxiety," wrote 
Mrs. Carpenter one Christmas day in this period ; " but 
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the labour has not been without its reward Our pupils 
have improved Our poor have been well cared for; and 
Mary can look up to the gallery and see families decently 
clad, with their fathers whom she has rescued from the 
lowest state of misery by reclaiming them from intemper- 
ance, and bringing them to the house of pi^yer." 

Maiy Carpenter soon saw, however, that the Working 
and Visiting Society could not achieve all that she 
desired Under the inspiration mainly of Dr. Tuckerman 
and other American friends, she resolved to do what she 
could to form a new society. A hundred of the families 
under their care agreed to contribute a penny a week-« 
the little mustard seed that took root and grew. In the 
midst of personal sorrows, loss of friends and many 
disappointments, she laboured in season and out of season 
for the ** Domestic Mission ; " yet geology and poetry 
were not wholly neglected The stocking of her cabinet 
did something to ensure the modicum of exercise out- 
of-doors so needful for her health, and the other minister- 
ed mental rest and relief amid trials. The sudden and 
mournful death of her father, by drowning, on a voyage 
from Leghorn to Marseilles, followed in a few weeks by 
the decease of Dr. Tuckerman, brought a sharp shock. 
Change of scene was deemed necessary, and she went on 
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a short tour abroad, in Germany and elsewhere, which 
she made the more profitable and pleasant by dose study 
of several German authors. On her return, with strength 
restored, sftie engaged more energetically in work than 
before, leaving tokens of her deepened religious feelings 
in the selection of " Prayers and Meditations ** which she 
then published anonymously. The study of William 
Law, and of many devotional writers beyond the pale 
of her own communion, was visible in this book. Work 
in support of the anti-slavery cause was added to lier 
other interests ; but fresh tasks undertaken never caused 
her to abandon anything once begun. Her poor were 
9.1ways present with her. We find her writing of this 
time : — 

" I am still harassed by drunkenness. The man who 
gave me so much trouble a few months ago has been 
quite sober now for more than three months, but his 
family have been suffering much, as well as himself, from 
the natural consequences of his conduct ; now a little 
money will be a help which it would not before, and this 
is an easier remedy to apply. But another father of our 
children has been in the same state ; it will be a great 
cause for thankfulness if he can be reformed. The 
mother of one of our late charity girls died a little time 
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since : the father died about two years ago. She con. 
fided to me her little sayii^s^ twenty-nine pounds, for her 
two sons and daughters, begging me to watch over them. 
I feel now as if they were my children. I think that I 
must have stroi\g natural instincts, for now they seem to 
have a relationship to me I quite love them, though 
before I had only a general interest in them." And along- 
side such records she discusses " The Vestiges of 
Creation," — ^which was then causing a great deal of sdr — 
in a manner which would hardly have been gratifying to 
the author of it 

The failure of legislative efforts to secure Government 
aid for schemes of education for the lapsed mass of the 
people, only quickened her desire and strengthened her 
determination, in as far as she could, to supply the void 
The Lewin's Mead Ragged Schools were started in 1846. 
The establishment of such schools appeared the readiest 
means of reaching the outcast and destitute, whose wants 
she had borne in her heart for more than twelve yearsL 
But the effort had to be made with slender resources, and 
without the avowed fellowship of those whose names 
were already prominently devoted to the cause. " In 
after years," says her biographer, " Maiy Carpenter used 
to look back with wonder on the isolation in which she 
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was at first compelled to work, and the cordial sympathy 
and aid which she then received from members of all 
religious denominations filled her with delight ; but the 
want of this sustaining power rendered the first steps all 
the more laborious. A few fiiends, however, were at 
hand to assist her ; and in the summer of 1846 the plan 
was ripe. A room was secured in Lewin's < Mead, *a 
master was engaged, and the xst of August was fixed for 
the opening. It was the anniversary of the emancipation 
of the slaves in the British dominions; and with the 
peculiar observance of days which characterised her, 
Mary Carpenter loved to connect the beginning of her 
own work for the deliverance of mind and soul from 
the bondage of ignorance and sin with that earlier 
liberation. 

Once embarked on her enterprise, no obotacle could 
depress her, no disturbance made by the rough neigh- 
bpurs could cow her determined spirit The school had, 
in the coturse of a year's time, so increased that it was 
necessary to remove it to larger quarters at St James's 
Back (still the centre of an important and growing work 
or nucleus of works) ; and by-and-by the premises were 
purchased, with adjacent ground, which was soon utilized 
by buildings for very important adjuncts, Lewin's Mead 
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was miserable enough, but St James's Back was worsei. 
It was a filthy lane running through a dark and un- 
wholesome part of the city, well removed from the upper 
air of decent life. 

In 1848, her sister, who had been associated till now 
with Mary Carpenter in the work of the day school, 
married and left for a house of her owa This enterprise 
was soon thereafter abandoned, and Mary Carpenter was 
thus set free to extend her philanthropic work. And 
this, it need not be said* she soon and effectually did. 

Her long practice in the art of teaching now began to 
stand her in good stead ; and it was well that she could 
bring a swift and incisive intellect to bear upon the un- 
formed minds with which she came in contact \^th 
the boys she found little or no difficulty in exciting 
interest; their wits were active enough, though their 
ignorance of the commonest facts frequently amazed 
her; but the girls often presented a stolid and impene- 
trable front of stupidity which made her wellnigh des- 
perate. It was from the bojrs' classes, therefore, that she 
had most satisfaction. ** She delighted in the quick ap- 
preciation with which the facts of natural history were 
often received by them, as well as in the ready application 
to their nwn circumstances of the principles underlying 
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the incidents of history. • • • • It was, however, into 
the moral and ^ligious training that Mary Carpenter 
threw herself with the greatest earnestness. It was by 
this, mainly, that she subdued the most unruly ; noting 
with delight||the influence which by degrees tamed them ; 
which made truthfulness their habit, and subdued all 
open manifestations of ill-will" Those who were thieves 
before they came into the school, did not always abandon 
their former companions, or leave their old ways ; when 
they re-appeared in the dass after a brief term of im* 
prisonment, she found at first that they entered without 
shame, and .were greeted almost respectfully by their 
fellows; but this boldness gradually gave way to com- 
punction, and by 1850 she was able to record, *'I am 
pleased to see how much the sympathies of the school 
are with the good." 

Many of her pupils were utterly ignorant There were 
catholics, who had never seen Bibles or Testaments 
before; Mary Carpenter found that all her studies in 
biography, natural history, and science were calculated 
to aid her in making the scenes and characters real to 
them ; and her own quiet earnestness doubtless did 
much. We find her writing : — 

"A truly happy evening with my class, who were with 
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me for -nearly two. hours dwelling on the scenes of the 
last day of the Saviour's mortal life, ^thout appearing 
in the least wearied Indeed, I had to make no effort to 
control them or to keep up their attention. A year and 
a half ago there was scarcely one of these boys with 
whom I could have ventured to read this sacred narrative^ 
so wild were they and untouched by religion ; yet now 
they delight to understand every incident, and to realise 
the whole scene to themselves. By this means the living 
character of Jesus will, I trust, take hold of their hearts, 
and His commands and promises be a guide and support 
to them." 

Which was a victory indeed. As her efforts were 
not only benevolent, but directed by tact and knowledge 
of the class^ she dealt with, so they were generally 
successful. Morning and evening on Sundays, and on 
many a week-night besides, was she found in the school 
with the little bands of youths around her to whom she 
delighted to unfold the truths of the Bible story. Soon 
she could make such records as this : — 

"It was a most touching sight (so she wrote of a young 
penitent) to see T. between his two brothers, and my 
other two poor prisoners; also little G, who was so 
young to fight with the powers of darkness, and my two 
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poor starved Irish boys, looking as yet without an 
idea^ • . • • It is wonderful what movings of the Spirit 
sometimes seem to prompt them to good I felt the 
deepest pity for these poor boys, feeling sure that, if in 
better circumstances, they might be very different 

In midst of these labours wider interests were not 
forgotten. It is only what we should expect, to hear 
that new impulse in the anti-slavery and abolition cause 
was derived from correspondence with friends in the 
United States ; but it does somewhat surprise us to learn 
that she could find time to study Niebuhr, to improve 
herself in German and to extend her list of authors — 
Zschokke amongst them. And she is deeply interested 
in the question of Christian Union — hopeful that one 
result of extended philanthropic enterprise will* be to 
weaken sectarian prejudices. She writes thus to an 
American friend, the Rev. A. A. livermore, on 9th 
November, 1849: — 

'* I do not believe that this union will take place by 
any formal effort, still less do I believe that our orthodox 
brethren will ever formally unite with Unitarians on any 
ground. Yet this union is in many cases taking place 
insensibly, as men are led to fix their view on some 
important, Aentral, moral movement, such as the abolition 
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of slavery, peace, temperance When they find that they 
reaUy can work together, the more wiU they be ready to 
sink sectarian differences. This is an interesting phase 
in the present philanthropic movements, which hate 
as yet kept pretty clear of doctrinal differences." 

Greatly as she shrunk from all publicity — having felt 

deeply hurt a short tune before at the pubUcation, with 

her name, of some letters on the anti-slavery question 

which she had written to friends in America— the force of 

circumstances, and a strong sense of duty, made her 

become an author. Some articles she had written in the 

« Inqmrer," on Ragged Schools, were now expanded, and 

appeared in a volume, entitled : " Ragged Schools, their 

Principles and modes of Operation, by a Worker." Here, 

as always, she gave the first place to Religious and Moral 

Training, proceeding then to insist on the existence of a 

large class that remained outside the ordinary national 

and British schools, laying down faithfully the principles 

which were essential to the successful treatment of these. 

AVith respect to a class of children who then were exposed to 

criminal treatment, she urged that separate schools should 

be established where they could be detained, subjected 

to a mingled discipline of firmness and love, and thus 

led to better ways. This was the germ of thl Industrial 
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and Reformatory school When once the idea became 
clear to her, she put herself into commmiication with 
many, in all parts of the country, who had been moving 
in the same direction, and conducted such a cor- 
respondence as would have iormed the sole business in 
life of many women. She held that juvenile depravity 
was increasing ; that only a more real and more efficient 
education — ^intellectual, moral, and religious— could cope 
with or check the evil ; that this education will not be 
sought by the parents, and must therefore be imposed ; 
dther by means of such free schools as she had aheady 
established, or by compulsory Industrial Feeding Schools 
on the Aberdeen plan of Sheriff Watson, for those who 
have subjected themselves to police interference; and 
lastly, as the prison system, even at its best, has failed 
that Reformatories, like that at Mettray, should have 
a fair trial In mere self-defence, if from no higher motive, 
she held we must, in one or other of these ways, supply 
such education. These were the main positions in her 
next book, which appeared in 185 1 :^ *' Reformatory 
Schools for the Children of the perishing and dangerous 
Classes and for Juvenile Offenders." The qrmpathy for 
the poor children — ^a sympathy quickened and guided by 
large experience^was as remarkable in this book as the 
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dear and complete way in which all the details of the 
subject were handled. The subject had indeed been 
at intervals in one way or another before the puUtc ; but 
no one had till now thoroughly mastered and focussed 
the evidence; and so arranged the various groups of 
&cts as to render the conclusions inevitable. 

Her arguments could not be gainsaid; but the old 
excuses were still available. The people were not yet 
prepared for such radical changes, which, as she said, 
amounted only to an excuse for waiting. All this but 
added to the fire of her zeal and her determination. She 
wrote to all kinds of influential personages; she promoted 
or attended conferences ; she even overcame her strong 
reluctance to speaking and reading papers in public 
'* Being, as you know, Jane," she writes to her friend. 
Miss Sandford, "excessively timid underneath my armour, 
I am so very thankful that all my advances have met with 
so cordial a response, for I am afraid I should have been 
too terrified to speak again, if I had met with a cold 
repulse. One tlnng is, you know, that my instinct guides 
me to whom to speak. I have been, hitherto, a sort or 
centre of communication, an unseen spring in the Con- 
ference tnatter, which has caused me to write multitudes 
of letters, and so I must go on till the machinery is 
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lairly at work. Sometimes, however, I almost ask my- 
self with wonder *If. I be I?'" 

We fifid her giving Lady Byron her account of one 
of the proceedings of a Committee of Inquiryi in which 
she bore a part : — 

** I should have written before to give you news of a 
Committee of Inquiry, which was fixed upon rather 
suddenly ; but, as Miss Murray was present, I concluded 
she would tell you what was going on. Mr. Hill gave 
excellent evidence, and dwelt much on the importance 
of enlisting voluntary agency and individual effort in the 
worL I followed this by showing that as a necessary 
consequence the reli^ous instruction must be left to the 
managers of the schools, the only concern of the govern- 
ment being to investigate whether the plans adopted were 
calculated to * transform' juvenile delinquents* into good 
citizens. I was thankful to have the power of bearing 
a testimony, in such a quarter, to many important 
principles, and that they will remain inscribed in Blue 
Books, as seed which may one day bear fruit The 
present position of the question, and the warm interest 
which it appears to excite in some, at least, whom I met 
in London, who are influential persons, make me more 
earnestly desire even than before to have a school com- 
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menced here on principles which will, I think, secure 
results satisfactory to the public • . • • Mr. Power 
writes to me by this post that Sergeant A. has been 
recommending juvenile prisons, etc ; and adds : * If that 
be the kind of prcutical recommendation which the 
committee wish for, I should almost despair. People 
don't undertand the first principles of the matter, and 
having no foundation, they cannot build to any purpose. 
These must be dinned again and again, in every shape 
and way, into their ears.' The thing must be shown 
them to be practical, far more practical than their present 
system." 

Her views on the established mode of prison treat- 
ment for children were very decided, and were by some 
interested persons regarded as an unjustified attack on 
Parkhurst Prison, in the Isle of Wight ; but she made 
no attack on particular establishments or methods, but 
rather sought only to enforce principles, which were 
the result of much study and observation. They might 
be said to have centre in the main idea of this 
paragraph : — 

^' A child will never behave well in prison firom any 
moral sense : I have, in point of fact, found that those 
who behave best in prison are really more likely to do 
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badly when they come out Those whom I have been 
most able to act upon have been somewhat rebellious in 
prison. I would then enlist the will of the child in the 
work, and without this I do not think that any true refor- 
mation can be effected. There should be that degree of 
confidence shown to the children which will make 
them fed that they are workers together with their 
teachers.** 

The later Conference, though not largely attended, had 
been in so far successful ; but the prospect of Parliamen- 
tary action which it had opened up was doomed not to 
be speedily realised, and Mary Carpenter fretted under 
the delay. ** Sometimes I feel half disheartened when 
I see how very few are to be found who will really make 
a sacrifice for the great cause." And she writes in her 
diary, under date April 3, 1852 : — 

" With respect to my future course of action I feel 

sure that my work is to be done, not by attempting 

myself any public action, for which my woman's nature 

quite unfits me, but by a true, earnest, free, simple, loving 

action of my own soul on this great cause, whether in 

detail or in general principles ; and then, having spoken 

the truth in love, leaving it to have such course as the 

Heavenly Father sees fit It is thus that I have done 
s 
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most good, oftenest most unexpectedly: thus let me 
continue, and devote my time and power to the further 
development of the subject" 

And already she had resolved to begin a reformatory 
school in Bristol ; the best illustration she could possibly 
have given of her principles. Help came from an 
unexpected quarter. Mr. Russell Scott, of Bath, had 
been interested in the question, and had just returned 
from a visit to the Rauhe Haus, near Hamburg ; and a 
suitable house being procurable at Kingswood — a house 
that had been erected by John Wesley — Mr. Scott offered 
to purchase it for this purpose, and to join Miss 
Carpenter in the management Help towards furnishing 
it was liberally given by Lady Byron, and in September, 
1852, all was ready. On the nth of that month, Mary 
Carpenter wrote in her diary : — " Kingswood entered. 
To-day is too full of thankful yet agitating thoughts, 
mingled with hope and fear, for me to do more than to 
note this utterance, and to pray for guidance." Before 
the month is out she records : — 

^ When I last went to Kingswood, a poor little sinner 
who had been obliged to be locked up, a most dreadful 
punishment to these wild creatures, when brought out to 
me, put his little hand on my shoulder, and sobbed out 
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his grievances. The balm of a few kisses quite restored 
him to a sane state ; I felt that the poor little fellow felt 
that I loved him and I was thankful for his love.'' This 
was but a foretaste of a large reward for labour and 
affection. 

The undertaking was one of peculiar difficulty. Plans 
and methods had to be devised ; the whole scheme of 
reformatory discipline had to be slowly elaborated in the 
&ce of those who were ready to take instant advantage 
of a single false step. But her prudence and far-seeing 
instincts sufficed : and she soon met with encouraging 
tokens manifold ; carrying on the work and bringing it to 
a high state of efficiency, till the Reformatory Act became 
law, and it was taken under government authority. The 
result of her experience and meditation was soon em- 
bodied in " Juvenile Delinquents : their Condition and 
Treatment," which was published in 1852, — the fruit 
of her reformatory labours. Her great principle is a 
simple but sufficient one : " The child must be placed 
where he will be gradually restored to the true position 
of childhood Faith in those around him being once 
thoroughly established, he will soon yield his own wUl in 
ready submission to those who are working for his good." 
And to this she firmly held in face of many difficulties, 
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regarding it as a blessing that she had an inexhaustible 
share of faith, hope, and love, otherwise she would not be 
able to bear up ; but she studied every failure to learn 
how to succeed better." One great practical point soon 
impressed itself on her mind She had observed in the 
Ragged School that the progress of the girls was much 
slower than that of the boys. The records of female 
convicts showed that they were far harder to reform than 
male offenders. And now the experience of Kingswood 
tended in the same direction. It was becoming plain 
that the union of boys and girls in one school did not 
afford the most favourable conditions for the amendment 
of the girls, while they were often the ringleaders in 
mischief Would it be possible to separate them, and to 
secure the girls under her own control? There seemed 
no way but to take them into her own home^ and this 
she seriously proposed to do. It was natural that those 
whom she consulted should dissuade her from such a 
step ; they dreaded any addition to responsibilities that 
were heavy enough already. She chafed against what 
seemed to her opposition and want of sympathy, but her 
judgment yielded ; she waited, and her mother, we 
learn, never knew what cherished dreams she abandoned 
for h^ sake. 
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By-and-by another course opened Lady Byron, always 
ready to aid in such matters, gave liberal support ; and 
before long the Red Lodge was purchased, and the 
Girls' Reformatory School opened ; the committee of 
Kingswood having committed to the Red Ix>dge all the 
girls that they had there. To the end the Red Lodge 
and the school at St James's Back remained under Mary 
Carpenter's sole management, the others having either 
been taken over by Government or passed to the charge 
of committees. She felt, as it were, a fresh freedom and 
scope in this new enterprise, which looked like a reward 
for all past anxieties. Though she was still attached as 
ever to the Sunday School, Ragged School and Elingswood, 
the Red Lodge was henceforth more especially hers. One 
telling evidence of her influence was that during a serious 
illness in 1854 " the girls seemed quite afraid of doing any 
wrong lest she should hear of it, and it should give her 
pain." 

One would have thought that the work she had done 
would have raised her above sectarian associations, but it 
was not so, and once again she was pained by reports 
calculated to prejudice her in this respect But her duties 
never suffered And yet greater griefs were in store for 
her ; her motheri who had suffered much for some years, 
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passed away on the 19th June, 1856, leaving a great 
blank in Maiy Carpenter's life, for it could never be said 
of her that home ties were neglected or loosened in her 
enlarging love for the poor and wretched Not long aftec 
this she had to confess that " while before I was connected 
by insensible gradations to childhood, now I seem trans- 
ported suddenly past middle life to its decline;" but 
though she felt herself " cnunped and bowed among the 
memories of the past, power slipping away, energy failing," 
she was still keenly intent on new plan& The Red Lodge 
underwent great development; she prepared papers on 
"Ragged Schools in relation to the Educational Move- 
ment," and "Reformatories for Convicted Girls," for the 
meeting of the Social Science Association ; and having 
advanced all her institutions to such condition that time 
was available, she s^ herself to the subject of our convicts, 
and grappled with it, defending ragged schools at the 
same time, when they were likely to be imperilled by 
legislative changes and the withdrawal of aid* And the 
idea of an industrial schocd for boys was also at this time 
taking form in her mind 

* Tliis was expfessed in her pamphtet entitled "The claims ol 
Ragged Schools to pecuniaij Edncatiaoal Aid fitom the Annual 
PuUaaMntaiy Giant, as an integnd poitiaa of the ly/i n^ff ^n al 
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Her hands were full, her mind was constantly exercised, 
she had no time for any of the commonplace concerns of 
life, which interest and occupy much of the leisure of 
other women. Miss Frances Power Cobbe, who joined 
her in the work about this time, then set down her 
impressions thus, and has recently, in a manner that 
solicits at once our sympathy and our gratitude, given 
them to the public* 

^ Miss Carpenter is fearfully overworked, quite breaking 
down with it; I never sit for a moment with her, even at 
odd times when we have leisure, because I see she has 
not an ounce of strength to waste; she does the work of 
three people on the food of half a one. I begin to love her 
very heartily ; that beautiful loving nature of hers is just 
what I want . . . She is a true saint, and it is a blessing 
of the very highest sort to live with her. The homely 
exterior contrasts curiously, to my eye, with what I see of 
the beautiful soul ; and the poor stooping frame and low, 
slow voice with the resolute energy, that has done work 
which all my vitality would not accomplish in a century. 
I feel to her a sort of loyalty which makes it quite a 
pleasure to me to follow out her wishes hour by hour, 
feeling, as I do, the profotmdest sympathy with her ideas 
• *' Modem Review " for April, 1880. 
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of the end to be aimed at, and seeing all the wisdom of 
the means wherewith she cairies them out Whether I 
am of much use I know not, at all events she says I cheer 
her, and bring life into the schools; I can save her some 
writing." 

With Miss Cobbe, Mary Carpenter seems to have been 
in fullest sympathy, notwithstanding that Miss Cobbe was 
hardly at one with her on some theological points, and 
certainly not inclined to regard the Stoicism which she 
practised as advisable, or a thing that should be 
imitated, frequently in midst of little circumstances that 
had their humourous or grotesque side, urging on her 
friend more care in matters of food and ordinary comfort 
She ate little, and never troubled about what she ate; 
« Miss Cobbe says : — *' She had no idea of any feast save 
that of the Passover, and always ate with her loins girded 
and her umbrella at hand, ready to rush off to the Red 
Lodge, if not to the Red Sea. • • . . But alongside ol 
this Stoicism, there was in Mary Carpenter a strong feeling 
for beauty, both of nature and art ; so far as her means 
would allow, she made her Reformatory and her house 
(the Ragged School was past aesthetic help 1} as pretty as 
possible, and she frequently expressed horror of the bare and 
pictureless walls of certain other charitable institudons." 
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Yet she presented the very exceptional phenomenon of 
a fine artistic sensibility that was never overcome by 
roughness or repellent elements in the process of reaching 
the hearts of those whom she wished to gain. Miss 
Cobbe writes on this point : — 

*^It is curious to know of this real artist mind, and to 
watch her in a frightful school-room labouring away over 
some simplest matter with these little ragamuffins. I have 
always deemed the love of the beautiful to be 2i fastidious 
sentiment, but she is beyond all that* 

And Miss Cobbe confirms the general statement by this 
particular picture : — 

" It was a wonderful spectacle to see Mary Carpenter 
sitting patiently before the large school gallery in this 
place teaching, singing, and praying with the wild street- 
boys, in spite of endless interruptions caused by such 
proceedings as shooting marbles at any object behind her, 
whistlmg, stamping, fighting, shrieking out 'amen' in the 
middle of a prayer, and sometimes rising en masse and 
tearing, like a troop of bisons, in hob-nailed boots, down 
f:om the gallery, round the great schoolroom and down the 
t:airs out into the street These irrepressible outbreaks 
she bore with infinite good humour ; and what seemed to 
me more marvellous still, she heeded apparently not at 
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all, the indescribable abomination of the odours of a tripe 
and trotter shop next door, wherein operations were 
frequently carried on, which, together with the bouquet du 
peupU of the poor little unkempt scholars, rendered the 
school of a hot summer's evening little better than the 
ill-smelling giro of Dante's Inferno. These trifles, however, 
scarcely attracted Mary Carpenter's attention, dxed as it 
was on the possibility of 'taking hold' (as she used to say), 
of one little urchin or another, on whom for the moment 
her hopes were fixed. The droll things which daily 
occurred in these schools, and the wonderful replies 
received from the scholars to questions testing their 
information * amused her intensely, and the more unruly 
the young scamps were, the more I think in her secret 
heart she liked them and gloried in teaching tfaeoa. She 
used to say : ' Only to get them to use the school amb is 
somethuig 1' Indeed at all times the events of the day, if 
they bordered on the ludicrous (as was often the case), 
provoked her laughter till the tears rolled down her cheeks.** 



* There was the boy who defined Consciexice as *'A 
gen'elman hasn't got, who, when a boy finds his purse and gives it 
back to him, doesn't give the boy sixpence." There was the boy 
who sharing in a Sunday evening lecture on "Thankfulness," and 
being asked what pleasure he enjoyed most in the course of the year, 
candidly replied " Cock-fightin' ma'am I there's a pit up by the 
• Black Boy ' as U wuth anythink in BrisseU" 
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Miss Cobbe says, and we can well believe it, that it was 
a fine picture "to see a group of poor little girl-thieves 
gathered round her in the splendid old black oak-room 
at the Red Lodge, in their uniform blue frocks, and well 
can I remember some of them, with their sad, scarred and 
seamed fiau:es, and degraded type of heads, and the gentle 
way in which *she used to bring them near her. On 
certain nights she made it a habit to go round their 
dormitories and talk to each of them quietly in bed, and 
often kissed one or another — an act of infinite significance 
to those hungry hearts." 

And then we have these very touching and significant 
reminiscences of one poor child : — 

"I remember one of them as a certain * Kitty,' whose 
story might stand as a specimen of the lot of these poor 
children. At ten years old, a little, stunted creature, 
she stood in the dock with her brother, a still smaller 
mite, convicted of horse stealing/ The babes had been 
sent round by their tramping parents to pick up what- 
ever they might find, and on their way they spied an old 
grey mare in a field, and conceived the bright idea that 
it would be most agreeable for the rest of their journey 
to travel on horseback. Accordingly they managed to 
release the mare, clambered up on her back, and pro- 
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ceeded on their way rejoicing, till they were overtaken 
by the infuriated farmer to whom the animal belonged. 
Happily for Kitty, Miss Carpenter's Reformatory was 
open for her very juvenile delinquency, instead of the 
dreadful jail to which, a few years earlier, she must have 
been conmiittcd. She stayed at Red Lodge for her five 
years' sentence (indeed I fancy Miss Carpenter mercifully 
stretched the term by some little artifice to six), and 
all that time Kitty behaved like a good-hearted, half> 
tamed little wild animal, always in scrapes, but always, 
with leonine courage, holding up her hand in the class to 
confess that she was the culprit when any iniquity was 
discovered. She was devotedly attached to one kind 
and excellent teacher, Miss Gambell (Mrs. Cross now^ 
still, I am happy to say, engaged in one of the kindred 
institutions), and was caught one day, I was told, kissing 
my stocking, on which she was learning the art of darning 
from love of me. But, alas I Kitty's dreadful mother 
came again and again to claim her, and at last the law 
could be stretched no further. Kitty went away from 
Red Lodge with her family, half-glad, half-sorry; andm 
month or two later we heard that the poor young girl 
had died of fever, caught in the rough life to which 
she returned" 
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Mary Carpenter's long labours amongst the ragged 
children, and the children who had qualified for the 
Reformatory, brought prominently before her mind and 
heart another class whose presence loudly called for 
intervention, to justify the maxim always so fully present 
to her : ** Prevention is better than cure.** On April 16, 
1859, we find her writing to Lady Byron that she had 
now arrived at the completion of her plans to develop 
the great principle that Society is bound by every prin- 
ciple, — economical, political, moral, and religious, — to 
undertake the care of children who are spiritually orphans : 
while the parents are still answerable for the supply of their 
physical wants. After reformatories and ragged schools, 
she said, "The class still remains who will not go to 
ragged schools, and who are qualifying to become 
'Children of the State' in reformatories, if not taken 
hold o£'' She would take hold of them in time, and 
train and educate them. An old mansion was rented in 
Park Row, slightly altered, and a certificated master and 
mistress obtained, as well as other teachers. And while 
she was active in urging on Government the great need 
of such schools and especial recognition of them, her 
institution was opened. Very soon she had about a 
hundred boys^ all taken from the lowest and poorest 
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of the population of Bristol, young aiabs, thieves though 
not yet convicted of theft, or known to be the associates 
of thieves or idle vagabonds, often living on the refuse to 
be found in the streets, sleeping under carts, under door- 
ways and bridges, or in any temporary shelter they could 
find. 

But precisely as her resolution and eneigy grew by 
increased contact with the objects that attracted her, the 
interest of others was apt to fail; and both friends and 
foes had to be kept in constant assurance of her presence 
and her purposes. On July 6, 1859, we find her writing 
to Miss Cobbe : — 

''The magistrates have been lapsing into their usual 
apathy, so I have got a piece of artillery to help me, in 
the shape of Mr. M. Davenport HilL .... They 
have found by painful experience that I cannot be made 
to rest while justice is not done to these poor childrea" 



IIL 
The erection of a Workman's Hall at St James's 
Back, and the establishment of a "Children's Agent" 
for the city of Bristol must be reckoned as minor matters, 
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in a chapter which is illumined by the work on " Our 
Convicts," with its thoughtful and practical suggestions, 
and the establishment of a Girls' Industrial School And 
then, when most women would have regarded themselves 
as entitled to well-won rest, with " honour, love, obedi- 
ence, troops of friends," Mary Carpenter hastened to the 
realisation of one of her earlier yearnings, thus drawing 
youth and age into a kind of beautiful unity. In 1866 
her "Last Days of Rammohun Roy" was published, and 
there is a significance in the circumstance that no sooner 
had she done justice to his memory than she began to 
prepare for a voyage to India, which for half a life-time 
she had longed to see and to labour for. The object 
of her visit, as she modestly puts it, was to see how 
matters stood, and to judge if she could be of service ; 
but really to begin one of the greatest educational reforms 
India has known. Of the voyage she made a pleasant 
holiday, finding the greatest delight in the sights and 
shows of the East. She soon saw that her first designs 
were not feasible. To bring Indian girls home to be 
educated would not answer. Teachers must be properly 
trained and sent out there. She devoted herself to 
this plan with great energy, but with practical wisdom 
alsa She returned to England in the following y^ar, 
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having TOited many of the most famous places, and 
found ready aid from the most distinguished persons. 
*' Her rapidity of observation, and keen susceptibility to 
every new impression — whether of character, sodal cir- 
cumstances, or the outward surroundings and the scenery 
in which they were set — brought her unmingled delight 
in the infinite variety of Oriental life What she had 
not time to record in letters and diaries, which became 
briefer and briefer as the business of each week increased, 
was stored in a memory well trained to accuracy ; and 
the few hours she could seize here and there from 
inspection of institutions, or from conferences with 
English or Native gentlemen, were given to the sketching 
which served as an outlet for her deep joy in the new 
beauties so much transcending the visions she had 
formed. For this, however, there was but little oppor- 
tunity, and she felt herself obliged to relinquish the 
ordinary enjoyments of travel, that she might devote 
herself with the less interruption to the objects which she 
had chosen. The history of India, whether ancient or 
modem ; the successive phases of its religions ; the 
existing forms of its worship ; the ceaseless differences 
of its races ; its languages, its manners .-—these she was 
compelled to ignore. She could at first thmk only ctf its 
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women. To this wa$ soon added its prisoners and its 
youthful criminals. 

Her wannest friends in India were not sanguine of any 
permanent results. '* You will probably find the people 
loud in talk," said a Hindoo gentleman, ''and inclined 
to do very little!" And even Keshub Chunder Sen 
had expressed his fear that " every desire for good work 
would vanish in empty air as soon as Miss Carpenter had 
turned her back ! " 

On her return the necessities of her various institutions 
claimed much attention, — the dilTerent schools, the 
Children's Agency, the Workman's HalL Her spare 
hours were given to her book embodying the results 
of her work in India ; she addressed the Social Science 
Association on the subject by an extempore address; and 
she also read a paper on ''Prison Discipline." An active 
correspondence was maintained with India; she made 
urgent representations to statesmen in power, with the 
result that ^^1,500 a year was promised by Government 
for five years to Female Normal Schools in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad, if the native community would raise an 
equal sum. Mary Carpenter had now to stimulate and 
to encourage them to take every means for the attain- 
ment of this end. While she tried to stir up others she 

T 
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was depressed hersel£ Her home-work boce more 
heavily on her than hitherto, probably because the strain 
of these months in India had been so great The women 
of India were always on her mind and heart ; and little 
trials and trifles, which might easily have been spared 
her, were heavily felt to be hindrances in her later 
woik. When the Queen desired an interview with her, 
Mary Carpenter was so absorbed in the cause she had to 
forward, that she felt no nervousness, and afterwards 
wrote : " People have asked me if I did not feel nervous 
I was not in the least sa I was not going for myself 
but for the women of India." 

A letter from Judge Gopal Row Huri Deshmukh 
seems to have led to a decision. He told her why the 
schools attempted hitherto had failed. It was because 
the girls left school at so early an age to marry, and 
forgot all that Giey had learned ** The thousands of 
widows under the vow never to remarry mustbe utiliced,** 
he said, and added : *' until there is a Normal School, 
with the professed object of sending out competent 
teachers, no plan of female education will be successfuL 
We are all on this side of India looking very anziouslj 
for the result of your appeal, and also for your ntumJ^ ' 

She would herself have undertaken the task of raisiog 
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a Normal School without State aid, had that been at all 
feasible. Now, she resolved to go to India again, and 
for a longer period. Her arrangements were soon 
made ; and on the 7th November, 1868, she arrived 
a second time in Bombay. Within four days of her 
landing, she had reviewed the position and resolved upon 
her course. She offered her services gratuitously to the 
Government as Lady Superintendent of the Normal 
School ; and in a fortnight she was writing home from 
''her own bungalow;" pictures, books, and cabinets 
were all unpacked and arranged; and the new house- 
keeping details afforded, her pleasing excitement by their 
diversity from her English life. 

Many trials she had to endure ; many heart-breaking 
disappointments^ sesulting in part from the lack of com- 
plete sympathy and comprehension of her purposes in 
those associated with her ; but doubtless she would have 
catried all her purposes to a successful issue, had not 
a dangerous attack of illness compelled her to re- 
turn to England She had no sooner recovered, how- 
ever, and seen her own institutions once more on a 
satisfactory footing, than she sailed for India again ; and 
at last succeeded in establishing the *' Indian Association 
for the Instruction of Native Women," which has done 
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BO much to promote their education, and the wel£ue 
of India. She had attained such influence with 
women of position there as to induce not a few of the 
more enlightened to visit this country, all of whom 
returned deeply impressed with the necessity of furthering 
the objects of the Association After a time she paid 
a fourth visit to confirm and to establish previous plan% 
and to extend the range of worL She thus laid the 
basis for a new system of education, as well as improved 
prisons, and many other things. She also visited America, 
and inquired into its prisons and other matters. In these 
lengthened absences she carried forward all her old works 
by means of fit and trusted agents, whom she had 
selected and trained ; and in her short intervals at home, 
she made her voice effectually heard in all great dis- 
cussions on the subjects in which she was most de^ly 
interested, particularly in Prison discipline, and Ragged 
Schools. 

And not only did she carry on her home-works amid 
these recent journeys : they were improved and extended. 
At St James's Back, as we have seen, the nucleus was 
the ragged school, which laid hold of '* such children as 
could not desire to be admitted into the ordinary schoobi 
nor would they have been admitted had they desired 
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to be so, on account of their undisciplined, rough habits, 
and their dirty, ragged clothing." And so it was perse- 
veringly carried on through all these years, demanding 
the closest superintendence from the founder, since there 
had ever arisen a tendency to slip into receiving children 
for whom their parents were able to provide schooling, to 
the exclusion of the class for whom the school was 
originally intended At length, with the view of more 
completely attaining this end, a ''Children's Agent " had 
been appointed, whose duty it was to penetrate into the 
most loathsome dwellings, many of which were not fit 
for human habitation, and bring the children, if possible, 
to school It was frequently not practicable to take them 
through the streets, so complete was their nudity. Some 
were, however, induced to attend by the food and 
clothing they received, but they were extremely irregular, 
made little progress, and were a hindrance to the school 
Many efforts were made to improve matters, and these 
were still being prosecuted when the School Board system 
began ; but Miss Carpenter and her friends found that 
the most destitute and neglected children were not 
reached by that system. As the life on the streets was 
the one thing from which the children should be witb- 
irawn, it was found that a new plan must be adopted to 
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produce any effect They must be kept the greater part 
of the day on the school premises ; an extensive play- 
ground must be provided, as well as easy industrial work, 
and thus suggested a new arrangement of work and 
premises. It thus became necessaiy to wash the children, 
to supply some articles of clothing for the half nude, and 
to feed them. In order to secure the right class of 
children, Mr. Grant, the superintendent, was directed to 
admit new children only temporarily till their cases had 
been considered by the School Board, which should then 
pay the ordinary school-fee for them. 

The adjuncts to the school established at various times 
are almost as important as the school itself. A stone 
building of solid and durable style had been erected, and 
in it are carried on several branch philanthropic move- 
ments. One of them is a club and reading-room for 
working men, which is well frequented by those residing 
in the neighbourhood ; here most of the refreshments of 
a workman's club can be had at moderate prices, and 
ample supplies of newspapers and periodicals are pro- 
vided* Above is a large lecture hall, in which addresses 
and lectures are given on social and moral subjects likely 
to be interesting and useful, and meetings' are held by 
Temperance Societies, Good Templars and other move- 
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ments. Another excellent department in this building are 
sleeping rooms and a mess room for boys of fifteen or 
sixteen years of age, who are at work of one kind or 
another during the day; homeless and ill-housed boys 
find a haven here, and the comfortable shelter is as 
welcome to the latter as to the formeiv for of all the 
inmates of a crowded room, where decency is not possible, 
the young lads from twelve to sixteen perhaps suffer most; 
and in many cases the parents themselves are glad to see 
them better bestowed than they can be at home. Here 
for one shilling a week each boy has a good bed in a 
well-aired room, arranged around a central chamber for 
the superintendent, who, by a wicket opening into his 
room from each of the boys' chambers, can maintain a 
complete and thorough surveillance. 

As we have had the privilege of seeing for ourselves 
the work carried on at St James's Back, the Red Lodge 
and Park Row, a short description written at the time of 
our visit may not be deemed out of place : — 

A most striking sight is the gathering at St James's 
Back. In one room we find a mixed assemblage of boys 
and girls getting a lesson in reading. The stunted frames, 
the pale faces, the recently-diseased and shock heads, all 
tell the old tale of parental neglect Yet one can easily 
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detect the traces of the school influence. The faces at 

least are dean and shining, and the dirtiest are for the 

nonce clad in tidy upper garments. In spite of the 

general mental dulness of the class, it is astonishing to 

notice the progress that some of the children have made. 

We now step into another room to find a band of yet 

younger children all busily at work. Some are sorting 

out wool by the colours; some are cutting down rags 

into the minutest fragments; while others, with deft 

little fingers, are teasing it down and mixing it with hair 

for chair stuffing. Passing through to the back, we find 

a party of older boys busy at the wash-tub, and another 

in a shed engaged in wood-chopping. Returning, we 

enter a room where a number of very little girb are 

engaged in piecing and repairing old garments of various 

kinds and make. On asking more particularly about 

this industry, we are told that the committee had often 

felt it difficult to repress their desire to put some decent 

clothing on the children instead of their rags ; but that» 

as this would in many ways have an injurious effect, they 

compromise the matter by accepting, from friends of the 

school, bundles of old clothes, which are here repaired 

and set in order. The rest of the information on this 

head puzzled us, for it was added, "and the children buy 
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them." As these mites look unlikely in the most trifling 
commercial transactions, an expression of surprise on 
our part brought the further welcome information that 
the " marks received for good conduct furnish the price 
for these articles." 

The average number of children on the books is one 
hundred and eight This number might have been 
doubled, for the school is in high favour, and not solely 
for the food given, but the superintendent has rigorously 
carried out the instructions not to admit any one who 
could by any possibility attend another school We were 
not surprised to learn that soon the health of the children 
greatly improved. And we must not forget to add that 
the school is in part the feeder to the Bey/ Home — ^into 
which those are drafted who are able to maintain and 
clothe themselves. Some of the boys we find here, who 
are now paying one shilling a week for lodging, had 
never before slept in a bed ! A few who had even 
been taken before the magistrates, with a view to being 
sentenced to a certified industrial school, were sent here 
instead, and have done well — ^a practical commentary on 
the over-magisterial view, as well as another tribute to the 
wisely-applied preventive doctrine, which is very welcome. 
At present, when the difficulty of dealing with a certain 
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dass of children who cannot be received in the ordinary 
board schools is being felt and debated in many places, 
may not a leaf be taken from Miss Carpenter's experience 
for the adaptation of existing ragged schools for this 
purpose? 

From St James's Back we went to Red Lodge, to see 
there the most admirable application of the reformatory 
principle. All seems airy, light and cheerful, and the quiet 
contented appearance of the inmates, as they go about 
their work, corresponds. In the sewing department we 
saw some very beautiful work, and were much impressed 
by all that Miss Squire had to show us. The house b 
itself homely — ^the furthest possible remove from the 
uniform barrack-looking style. It is an old family man- 
sion, and abounds in interesting work; the oak carving 
in the room which is used as a chapel being at once 
elaborate and simple. We can well believe what we were 
told, that the meeting for divine service with Miss Car- 
penter in this room at regular times had a remarkably 
subduing and stimulating influence on the girls. We 
were much impressed by accounts of the efforts that the 
girls make for others — in many cases willingly working 
for extra hours — and of the effect that the keeping of the 
anniversaries of their departed companions h^s upon 
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them. The following will give an idea of the manner in 
which the day is filled up here : — 

''As soon as the Cathedral clock strikes six, the 
matron's bell arouses the household to another day 
of life and duty. The summons is quickly obeyed, 
teachers and children all rise. Each dormitory being 
under suitable supervision, care is taken that proper 
attention is paid by every one of the inmates to personal 
neatness and cleanliness; then every girl, kneeling by 
the side of her bwn little bed, offers in silence her 
humble prayer to Him who has watched over her during 
the defenceless hours of sleep. The beds are then 
neatly turned down ; the windows thrown open to admit 
the fresh morning air, and all the girls are ready at the 
morning bell, five minutes before half-past six, to accom- 
pany their teachers down-stairs to the school-room. A 
few have risen a little earlier than the rest, and have 
prepared the rooms for the reception of the others. . . 

'* We deem the morning hours to be those that give 
a tone to the day, and wish to secure them for the 
improvement of such girls especially as are engaged in 
industrial work during the day. When the girls are 
assembled in the schoolroom, then, at half-past six, the 
house-girls, and perhaps a few of the older ones who 
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require extra teaching, accompany the school-mistress 
and her assistant into a separate room, while the school- 
gLtls remain with the sewing mistress to repair their 
dothes, and arrange the needlework and knitting for the 
day. The backward girls receive an extra lesson from 
our steady young monitor, an orphan gu-l who was 
rescued by some benevolent ladies from a dreadful 
scene of vice, and who means to make this her home. 
Some of the older schoolgirls begin now to learn house- 
work, by doing various domestic offices in the house 
preparatory to the morning meal. We have no separate 
dining-room, so when the schoolroom requires to be 
prepared for breakfast, our little maids get a brisk run 
in the garden to their hearts' content The class-room 

m 

for the older girls, scnne five-and-twenty perhaps, presents 
meanwhile a very pleasing spectacle to the visitor who 
will look in on them at that early hour. •••••• 

It is delightful and encouraging to see how much interest 
these girls take in their lessons, reciprocating that fdt by 
their teacher, and almost seeming proud of their newly- 
acquired faculties. Their copy-books are handed to the 
visitor with much pleasure, to show the* result of their 
patient application. 

•*The prayer-bell rings at eight, the girls are all mar- 
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sballed in order together, each having in her hand her 
school hymn-book, and those who can read, the Bibles 
which they have purchased wiih their little earnings. 
Quietly do they walk wfith their teachers up that fine 
old oaken staircase to the grand carved oak draining- 
room. Few houses, or even royal palaces, can boast so 
noble a remnant of antiquity as this. It was probably 
added to the original building by the merchant, its pro- 
prietor, in the Elizabethan age, and evidently no expense 
had been spared by him to make it as perfect a specimen 
of the taste of that era, as genius and the best ouiterial 
could effect 

*' Prayers being over, the matron then conducts the 
girb to their simple breakfast, over which she presidesi 
as well as over their other meals, having previously 
finished her own, and the teachers now take theirs alone 
in comfort •••.•• The girls are not allowed 
to converse with each other during meals, and strict 
propriety is required firom them in their mode of taking 
them. To obtain this is at first no easy task. Many 
of them have never been accustomed previously to use a 
knife and fork properly, nor to take food from a plate 
placed on a table-cloth. « • • • Breakfast ended, 
the real work of the day commences. The older girls go 
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first time in their lives, not only that that they are con- 
tributing by their work something towards their own 
maintenance, but that they are able to have the well- 
earned pleasure of obtaining some useful article of 
clothing for themselves when they leave school and go 
out into the world. . • • • The supper bell again 
dissembles all together to their simple meal, at the dose 
of which the whole of the inmates remain together under 
the charge of the matron or schoolmistress until bed- 
time. On some evenings, the elder girb attend to their 
sewing, and the repairing of their clothes, while the 
younger ones are busy knitting warm, strong socks for a 
boys^ reformatory, or in finishing a pressing order for 
shirts for the same object At eight the gas is lighted ; 
the schoolgirls come cheerfully in with the matron, 
quietly take their places, sweetly sing their evening hymn, 
listen with reverence to some words of Holy Writ, and 
join in supplications at the throne of grace. Then, 
quietly and in order, the girb of each dormitory retire 
with their monitors to their own appointed places, where 
perfect silence is enjoined, and where, after offering their 
own private prayer, they soon sink into healthful slumber 
after the duties of the day, to rise refreshed by sleep on 
the morrow." 
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Park Row Certified Industrial School is but a few steps 
offf and we now look in there. It is, like the Red Lodge, 
a private house skilfully adapted to the purpose ; about 
eighty boys are detained in it Here we saw many tokens 
of good management. All were busy and seemed active 
and cheerful, though, as in all such gatherings, there axe 
a large proportion who are weak physically, and are able 
only for the lightest work. In this matter the arrange- 
ments and adaptations are clearly the result of much 
experience and thought Many of the boys come in 
utterly ignorant and unable to do any work, but the 
regular ways of the house soon have their own efifect^ 
even on the worst ; and before long they are proud of 
their achievements over primers, or at gardening, baking, 
wood-chopping, tailoring, carpentering, or other hand^ 
craft The proportion of the boys who lapse in after 
years is remarkably small; Park Row being able to return 
ninety-one per cent as " known to be doing well," while 
the average for all the industrial schools of the country is 
about seventy-two per cent And then, think at what a 
cheap rate this is achieved. While each boy in prison, or 
in some other places little better than prisons, costs annually 
some;£24 or;;^ 25,the cost per head here isonly;£i4 'js, &£ 
It is only when we realise that these boys, who look so 
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healthy and orderly, with very few exceptions, have been 
saved from the treadmill, and from its almost invariable 
consequence, a confirmed course of vice and crime, that 
we can estimate the value of the work that has been done, 
and is now being done, at Park Row. 

It is surely very remarkable that notwithstanding the 
energy she had shown in directing legblation in social 
matters, and all the difficulties she had had to contend 
with at various times from political parties, Mary 
Carpenter was comparatively indifferent to the power 
of a vote, or to the claim for the suffrage for women. 
Yet, in this she was not inconsistent For she regarded 
it as a thing to be regretted that the necessity for any 
public appearance, or any agitation, was ever laid upon 
her; holding that her true sphere as a woman lay else- 
where. Thus active, benignant, and cheerful, she worked 
on, creating light, and order, and beauty, and happy 
lives around her ; her heart now and then troubled by 
the separations inevitable through lapse of time ; and on 
the evening of June 14, xSyy, after having worked at her 
papers till a later hour than usual, she lay down to rest, 
and slept ; and before the dawn she had passed away. 
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IV. 

Such a life as this surely well illustrates the dictum 
of Goethe that those who are ready to sacrifice them- 
selves for immediate duty, transform their defects and 
disadvantages into positive aids. Maiy Carpenter was 
not of such original temperament and constitution as 
would have led one to prognosticate of her that she was 
destined to be a great social reformer and active philan- 
thropist Her native bent lay rather towards literature 
and study. Poetry and painting she intensely loved, and 
science alsa She was shy and retiring, all the shrinking 
womanliness in her having been confirmed by early 
rearing. Besides, her Unitarian training was calculated 
to render her disinclined to certain combinations so 
needfiil for efiective social movement in this coontiy; 
and yet she succeeded in attracting, in conciliating, and 
in maintaining in union disparate influences in view 
of her great purposes in such a manner and to such an 
extent as the most far*sighted diplomacy could hardly 
have secured. And this she did simply through 
her sincerity, her exceeding devotedness to her high 
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objects, her simplicity of chaiacter, and unaffected piety. 

Mazy Carpenter was naturally ambitious for distinction, 
as she herself tells us ; and all these ambitions ran in 
different lines from that in which she found distinction 
without seeking for it She realised, if ever woman 
realised, that '^ our first ideals and plans are of no value, 
till we discover that, in sacrificing them, they have become 
stepping-stones to duty." Her ideal had been to be a 
scholar, — to stand among the masters, to write poetry, to 
paint pictures, to prove that a woman could be a great 
geologist, a conchologbt, and add to the realm of natural 
history. All that she had gained by studies in these 
departments she found inexpressibly helped her, by 
enabling her to interest, and thus to instruct and to win, 
street arabs and lost women. The more thoroughly 
she realised this, the less was there in her mind any 
vague idea of having foregone any good that any other 
purpose in life might have brought her. Hence content- 
ment, equable and patient cheerfulness ; the feeling of 
having the more perfectly secured all at which she had 
aimed as she grew older. 

With few of the great movements of a social character 
in her time will Mary Carpenter's name fail to be 
associated, and with many of them she is so identified 
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that they cannot be named without at once recalling her. 
Herpnidence and pracdcalforesightwere such, that though, 
in true womanly modesty and reticence, to the last she 
shrank from all public appearances, and fdt the reading 
of an address at a meeting of an association, as a kind 
of inexpressible penalty, she became at length an influence 
which legislators in the highest rank had to take into 
account ; and some of the most valuable portions of her 
correspondence are letters on great social questions to 
such men as Sir Stafford Northcote. The policy of the 
country, viewed from the highest standpoint as well as 
from the lowest, that of mere economy in money, is to 
carry forward the application of the principles ^diich, 
if she did not first express, she was the most efficient 
popularly to express in view of legislation. For she 
seldom or never pressed an idea to the point of excluding 
all others, which has been, and indeed still is to too 
great a degree, the bane of social reformers in the eyes 
of the practical politician, bound to have regard to many 
interests, for some of which he may not have much 
respect 

** So complete was her devotion, that a gentleman who 
contemplated it (from a considerable distance) remarked 
that it was < after all, just like fox4iunting. She got op 
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of a cold, winter's morning, cheerfully to look after some 
little pick'pocket, and he got up equally cheerfully ta 
look after his particular interest — the hounds. It was 
just the same things "* 

Her power of enlisting and of maintaining the sym- 
pathies of those who were best fitted to serve the great 
causes for which she lived was very remarkable alsa 
But this implied no calculation or diplomacy. Her own 
devotednessy and the natural sweetness and attractiveness 
of her disposition, all enlisted in the service, were the 
source of it In the United States, in Switzerland, in 
India, wherever she went, she transformed many, who 
else had probably been merely passive well-wishers into 
practical co-workers. Her letters were full of impulse, 
though she seldom or never assumed to dictate or to 
suggest a definitive conduct to her fiiends or to her 
cotrespondents. 

When we think of her ready sympathy with the nobler 
works of others, and her wide influence — so slowly 
attained and always so wisely and beneficently used— of 
her repeated journeys to India, and all she did for its 
education and the elevation of its women, — ^we can only 
record our thankfulness that England, which is sometimes 
so slow fully to appreciate such women, yet does so 
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liberally produce them — ^witnesses by word and act of the 
new and the self-denying life which fiedth in God and His 
word alone can inculcate and uphold. Think what Mary 
Carpenter would have been without her unwavering faith 
in a God and a future ! She might have done a little , 
but her zeal could not have sustained itself She herself 
over and over again records, with no intrusion of doubt, 
and in face of all the scepticism of science and modem 
philosophy, that thoughts of father and mother, and 
friends like Dr. Tuckerman, looking down on her were at 
once encouragement, reward, and inspiration ; and not a 
few of clear and discerning minds would perhaps be in« 
dined to say that this testimony was the more efficient in 
that she was and remained a Unitarian. On the occasion 
of the visit to Bristol, of which we have spoken at the 
outset, and after we had seen the visible fruits of Mary 
Carpenter's labours as they are still to be seen there, we 
said to ourselves, when one woman, with but a little 
friendly aid to start with, can do so much, why are so many 
women without a sphere, wasting and fretting out their 
lives, and longing for they know not what? 
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TT is well that the roll of noble lives admits as much 
^ divexsity as the records of more worldly efforts and 
enjoyments. We have now followed the career of a poor 
seamstress who became the prisoners' friend, and, un- 
aided, reformed fallen men and women, as well as the 
prison-system of England. We have been led into 
courts and into drdes of the highest culture, and we 
have seen scientific thought mated with the most 
thorough reverence and humble Christian faith, and 
only thus made the more efficient for its end. We have 
seen invalids, condemned to constant pain or expatria- 
tion, enabled by true Christian courage to convey the 
loftiest lessons to those blessed with fullest health and 
strength; and we have seen philanthropic work develop- 
ing, strengthening and sweetening all the better elements 
in the character of women. We have now to consider the 
life and work of one who may not unfitly be regarded as 
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having been placed in positions of peculiar difficulty, but 
also of peculiar influence, who, by virtue of Ipve wedded 
with patience and prudent tact, wisely transformed the 
difficulties into aids and advancements, and made her 
influence quietly prevailing by a gentle, yet firm resolution 
and persuasiveness, such as any woman in any sphere may 
cultivate and use for the highest ends. Catherine Tait 
was so blessed with success in her great works for othen^ 
that the care with which she formed herself for the doing 
of it, drawing constant help even from her own griefs 
and losses, may be too much overlooked. If our sketch 
of her should bring this fact in any d^ee more clearly 
home to any who might otherwise miss it, our treatment 
of her, and the place accorded to her in this volume, wiH 
surely be felt to have been fully justified 



Catherine Tait was the daughter of Archdeacon 
Spooner, and was bom at Elmdon Parsonage, in War- 
wickshire, on the 9th of December, 1819. She was 
very lovely in her girlhood — " so fair, so soft, so gentle, 
with so musical a voice " — says Miss Marsh. She was 
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the youngest daughter of a large and happy family. 
Whether at home or among her cousins — for the family 
relationship linked her with O'Briens and other families 
in Ireland as well as with not a few "stately homes in 
England" — ^her days, even in mere youth, were a "con- 
stant round of duties lovingly and energetically performed." 

Though the life in the parsonage was quiet and un- 
ostentatious in the extreme, the Archdeacon regarded it 
as his duty to try to interest his daughters in all the 
important movements in the world outside. There was 
no intrusion of the "profane vulgar," nor did worldly 
fashion intervene. We read in the Archbishop's chapter 
of the memoir on this point : — 

"Though the inmates of Elmdon Parsonage lived in 
deep retirement, they knew and took an interest in all 
that was going on without I have mentioned Elmdon 
Hall, which had been the Archdeacon's birthplace ; it 
was distant from the parsonage only a few hundred yards. 
The Archdeacon's mother had lived there as a widow ; 
she was the sister of the first Lord Calthorpe ; herself a 
good Christian, but a stiff precisian ; she was brought in 
her old age, I believe, to a fuller knowledge of the true 
spirit of the gospel by her son at the parsc^nage, with his 
brother-in-law, Gerard Noel, and by the tueat and good 
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man who had married her daughter, William WQberfoice; 
The memories of this old lady still lingered about Elmdon, 
and when the eldest brother, the father of many bright 
sons, succeeded to the Hall, the same religious life which 
had got possession of the parish continued in its great 
house. These sons, the cousins at the Hall, brought 
their college friends and tutors, then, as years went on, 
their wives and families, into the little cominunity, and 
the marriage of the eldest to Miss Innes of Loch Alsh 
created a new interest for the Highlands of Scotland, to 
add to the already existing interest for Ireland." 

One of the friendships Catherine Spooner formed about 
this time was with Miss Tait, who later became Lady 
Wake — a friendship which, though for a time interrupted, 
doubtless had its own share in determining the most 
important of the outward events of her life. Lady Wake 
writes of her friend in these earlier days : — 

^' She was not fifteen when I first knew her, a bright 
and pretty chUd, scarcely more. • • • I was aware of 
a deep under-current of thought, which showed itself in 
many ways. It was evident that earnest evangelical reli- 
gion had been implanted in her heart, and the reverent 
love she bore her father and her mother, who were true 
types of the early re-awakening of the truth in the 
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situnbering chnrch, fostered and sheltered its growth." 

At a yery early period her natural tastes led her to the 
old English theological writers who most excelled in 
unction — Andiewes, Jeremy Taylor and Bishop Hall; 
and, mainly through the influence of her brother-in-law, 
Edward Fortescue, her sympiathies were drawn to the 
High Church party. The following reminiscences axe 
from die pen of a cousin, who early lost father and 
mother, and whose great loss Was, as far as could be, 
supplied by the love and care of Archdeacon Spooner 
and his wife and children :— - 

'' Often I have seen her when the whole family were 
assembled in the drawing-room in the evening — and she 
one of the brightest — quietly disappear £Dr an hour 
or more to her own room, for the purpose of instructing 
some of the younger servants, whose day until then had 
been fuUy occupied. Then her tender, reverent attention 
to her parents was so beautiful, manifesting itself in a 
thousand different ways. Her mother's room was sought 
the first thing in the morning, that they might read a 
portion of tj^e holy volume before she rose. It was also 
her habit to commit to memory, not only hymns and 
sacred poetry, but also long passages of prose from any 
book she was reading that she thought would interest her 
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father, and these she would repeat to him in the long 
walks they used to take together in the parish. 

'* Although she had lately been released from the 
formal routine of school-room life, she thirsted for know 
ledge, and pursued her studies single-handed with all the 
energy and enthusiasm peculiar to her character. To 
this was added a great power of communicating the same 
feeling to others. Thus she gently drew me to rise with 
her at a very early hour in the morning, even in winter 
time, while the house was still quiet, and after joining in 
prayer we used to study together history, French, and 
English theology. I remember we read Bishop Andrewes's 
sermons, some of Jeremy Taylor's works, and of Bishop 
Hall'& She used to delight in those old English divines, 
and — it may or may not be so— I have always liked to 
think that he" eager study of these thoroughly English 
and practical and devotional works left an impression on 
her mind which time never effaced, and was one of the 
means that kept her heart ever loyal to that church into 
which she had been baptized, and which she loved with 
a great love amid the conflict of opinions^ which soon 
afterwards set in.* 

Happily for the diurch, and for all of us, there now and 
then come great awakenings — ^impulses to higher efTortt 
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to loftier spiritual endeavour and completer consecra- 
tion — ^impulses that are fed by the self-denying zeal and 
the unfailing love of a few men and women, who, though 
they may come far short of perfection, may indeed fall 
into serious errors, are nevertheless privileged to be the 
beginners of a new era, the creators, as it were, of a world 
of capability and life. The tide that rose so high may 
recede again, leaving the land, once refreshed and sweet- 
ened by it, dry and arid as of old; but the high-water 
mark remains — a witness and encouragement — a token 
to all time of a gracious outpouring of life and strength. 
Such, with all its drawbacks, and in spite of the divisions 
that later overtook it, was the influence of the Oxford, or 
the High Chturch, movement as a stimulant to holy living, 
and likewise to humble and constant Christian work. It 
penetrated to the remotest parishes ; it took possession of 
many waiting hearts. Whatever may be felt regarding 
later ritualistic developments, and all that is involved in 
them, the personal influence of Keble, and Newman, and 
Posey, and Hurrell Froude and their friends, as made 
luanifest in England then, was only elevating and quick- 
ening, and, what is more, it is still to be felt in the fuller 
and quicker pulse-beat of the spiritual life of England. 
Catherine Spooner was not likely to escape the in- 
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fluence even as a girl; ske was at once inteUectually 
curious, — ^keenly ative to aU new and commanding ideas 
and full of fervour and eager desire to know the l>est» ai^d 
to be found " doing her part " well, and she had also that 
remarkable prudence and that tact of common-sen^ 
which are calculated to restrain from excess and extrava- 
gance in any line of activity. She was thrown among 
those who were well fitted to convey to her the most 
attractive impressions of the new forces at work in the 
English Church and in society ; and it is little wonder 
that for a time she surrendered her mind and heart to 
them, seeking thus to realise her high ideal, though it was 
perhaps as little to be wondered at that before long her 
religious feelings sought other forms and associations 
round which to cling, while she remained in memc^y 
loyal to her early relationships in many ways, a circum- 
stance which enabled her to be at once more useful and 
more influential than she could otherwise have been in 
after days. But we must not pass without endeavouring 
to exhibit generally to our readers something of the 
workings of her mind on these questions while she was 
yet a young womaa She had visited die sphere of Mr. 
Fortescue's work, unique perhaps as the parish where 
Shakespere's father and mother were married, and the 
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Archbishop thus writes : — 

" Catherine^ with all the enthusiasm of her girlhood, 
became greatly affected by the ascetic, enthusiastic^ and 
truly devout character of this new brother-in-law.. She 
was often heard to say that there was a time when no 
life would have appeared to her more happy than that of 
becoming village schoolmistress in the district which this 
enthusiastic young priest had carved for himself out of a 
neglected parish in the neighbourhood of his father's 
home near Stratford-upon-Avon. The early dream which, 
she used to say, made her ardently wish at sixteen that 
she might have joined the Achill or some other mission 
to the benighted Papists in the West of Ireland.'' 
And we must again listen to Lady Wake, who writes: — 
*^The mode of her religious life much changed as time 
went on, but the character of its being remained the same 
-*«amest, devotional, and most real ; she had received 
strong High Church principles ; a strong flavour of the 
ideal and romantic had been mingled with it This was 
not wonderful, for, as she related to me, the influence 
exercised over her sisters and herself by her brother-in-law, 
Edward Fortescue, was precisely of the description to 
fascinate the mind and imagination of young girls» • She 
described to xfte the manner in which Good Friday had 
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been passed by them under his directions The day had 
been spent in fasting and prayer, in the solemn endeavour 
to realise the scenes of that terrible day in Jerusalem ; 
and when the hours of darkness came, as they were alone 
in their rooms, there was an awful silence, broken at 
intervals by his deep voice through their open doors 
pronouncing the words of the dying Saviour on the cross, 
this lasting through the three hours of agony He hung 
upon it The effect produced upon the nerves and 
feelings of sensitive girls may be imagined, and with 
Catherine it was lasting; but happily she was biDught 
under a more wholesome and strengthening influence in 
the teaching of her cousin, Harriet O'Brien's husband, 
Mr. Monsell, a clergyman of strongly pronounced High 
Church views, but of less eccentric character, a man of 
a highly cultivated mind, and possessed of much intel- 
lectual strength. The influence of these men remained 
with her, because their views and the manner of their 
worship gave a certain something that was tangible, 
seeming to impart a shape to the glowing feelings of 
devotion that had fiUed her heart It was well for her 
that all this was steadied and tempered by the deep 
practical piety and sound good-sense and judgment of 
the husband upon whom God, in His Fatherly love fur 
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both, bestowed her. She often said to me in after years, 
' Had I not fallen in love with your brother, I should long 
ere this have been a nun, and a very bad nun I should 
have made,' she always added, with a laugh. I cannot 
imagine her making a bad anything, but her vocation as 
wife and mother were too clear for her under any circum- 
stances to have been a nun." 

Another friend, the sister of her early religious adviser, 
Mr. Fortescue, says of this time : — 

*'She would return to our common life in her father's 
or brother's different homes, only to adorn and enliven 
them, and make every member of them happier by her 
bright cheerfulness and full sympathy in every interest 
they afforded. She was equally natural and lovely in 
each ; the oneness of her purpose was felt wherever she 
was, — ^the one purpose of her whole life, though now with 
the most childlike and lovely simplicity, as afterwards 
with the power of matured experience and enlarged 
circumstances for its exercise. There was never the 
slightest inflation from the reception of new ideas, 
jr any parade of them in the least eccentricities 
which might betoken the adoption of them. In the 
most unguarded moments I never heard her contrast 
one system of life with another to the disadvantage 

V 
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of either, never knew her bring persons with whom she 
did not sympathise under censure or ridicule. It was 
evidently great earnestness which was being acted upon, 
held then asever under control of the sober judgment 
with which she was so gifted, keeping her free from the 
extravagances of enthusiasm or of blind subjection to ex- 
ternal influences. And she has told me, that with all her 
admiration of such a life as my brother was leading at 
Wilmcote, she was by no means ever so committed to any 
ideal line of service for God as not to be ready for any 
other which His Providence might guide her ta" 

Glancing at the High Church element in her earlier 
religious experience, the Archbishop himself says : — 

" For a time in her enthusiastic girlhood she began to 
think that there was nothing like the teaching of what 
was called the Oxford School, and could scarcely bear 
that it should be opposed and spoken against She has 
often told me how, when she heard that one of the four 
protesting tutors, who helped to bring to a sudden close 
the series of the Oxford tracts, was a candidate for the 
head-mastership of Rugby, she earnestly hoped that he 
would not be successful, and gave all her wishes in favour 
of Charles Wordsworth, now Bishop of St Andiew's." 

Had her wishes been realised, the outward tenor of her 
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life might have been very different The *^ protesting 
tutor'' became head-master of Rugby, and was by-and-by 
admitted to the intimate friendship of the fiunily at 
Ekndon Parsonage. Dr. Tait, as he tells us, was intro- 
duced there by his friends, the Sandfords, and one little 
reminiscence of this date may be given from the Bishop 
of Gibraltar : — 

^'Her family and mine,'' he says, "were united by the 
ties of friendship, and she and her sister used often to 
gladden my Other's home near Rugby by their presence 
It was a gala day to us all at the quiet and pretty 
vicarage when Catherine Spooner came to pay us a 
visit She was staying with us shortly after Dr. Tait 
had ^ddtered upon his duties as head-master of Rugby 
School : and, when the work of the day was over, often 
would the head-master be seen galloping over to Dun- 
church to spend the evening under my father's roof. 
We used at times, after dinner, to read aloud Sir W. 
Scott's novels or some other interesting book, and we all 
felt pleased when Catherine Spooner took the book. On 
one occasion we were leading ' Agathos,' and she made 
a fidse quantity in pronouncing the Greek word 'Agape,' 
and was set right by the head-master. She was veiy 
pretty 'afid graceful in those sunny days, and, moreover. 
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had a sweetness, a freshness, and charm of manner which 
were peculiarly attracdvei She won the heart of everyone 
at Dunchurch. Her lightest wish was law to my brothers 
and mysel£ Nothing would we not have done to win a 
smile from her or a kindly word. Her engagement to 
the head-master was glad news to the home at the 
vicarage, and especially to my fiither and mother, who 
entertained for the head-master and his betrothed an 
affection and reverence which, in after years, matured, 
deepened, and strengthened. My father, ,on hearing of 
the engagement, wrote to the head-master that he was 
glad to find that he had taught Catherine the ri^^t way 
to pronounce 'Agape.'" 

*'It was a strange turn of fate," writes His Grace, 
**which made her open her heart next year to the very 
candidate whose success she had deprecated, and become 
the happy partner of his life at Rugby, Carlisle, Fulham, 
Lambeth, sharing in all his deepest and truest interests, 
helping forward for thirty-five years every good work 
which he was called to promote, united to him in the 
truest fellowship of soul, while still tempering by the 
associations of her early Oxford bias, whatever mijiiht 
othenp^ise have been harsh in his judgments of the good 
men from whom on principle he differed." 
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As one of those curious coincidences which seem to 
take light in the view of later events, it is strange to 
read: — 

*'We had met in Worcestershire some six or seven 
years before. Her uncle, Mr. Gerard Noel, had then 
jokingly said to her at Hallow Park, where she was 
staying, *I suppose you are making these slippers for Mr. 
Tait ;' a curious anticipation, as neither she nor Mr. Tait 
had then any thoughts of each other ; they had only met 
casually, and did not meet again for many years. When 
the good uncle was sent for in the summer of 1843 ^^ 
many us at Elmdon, he quietly remarked, ' So, Kitty, 
you were, after all, making those slippers for Mr. 
Tait' Very heartily did he give his sanction to the 
fulfilment of his prophecy, and never did the Rectory 
and parish look more joyous than on that bright mid- 
summer day, when, amid approving representatives of 
both families, he united us for life in the little church in 
which she had been baptized." 

They were thus married at Elmdon Church on 
the 22nd of June, 1843, and it was characteristic of 
Catherine Spooner that, early on her wedding morning 
she went as usual to her mother's room to read to her 
the psalms and les^ns for the day. 
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The diange that now awaited her was very maiked 
From the remote quietude of the old parsonage, she was 
suddenly set down m the midst of a bustling, anzioQS 
life. "Besides several hundred boys around us ottlsidci'' 
says the Archbishop, ** there were seventy in the school- 
house. The servants whose business it was to attend to 
these, formed a large household to be nikd by the young 
mistressL There were all the families of the masters, and 
near neighbours, and intimate friends: there were visitors 
contiimally coming horn Oxford and elsewhere; and 
those who know what Rugby was when Arnold left it, 
will understand that every interesting question of politics, 
and all the latest speculations on theology and philosophy 
were flying in the somewhat excited society of the 
masters from mouth to mouth. Catherine had to hold 
her own in this totally new society, and she did it quietly: 
her sweet looks and warm intelligence recoirmiended her 
toalL" 

The life of Rugby was a busy and a happy one. She 
was always present at early morning service in the parish 
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church, visited constantly among the poor, and found 
friends amongst them, won the love of the boys, minis^ 
tering material aid to the sick, and consolation to those 
who had lost parents or relatives. She not only managed 
her own household, but took charge of her husband's 
accounts. From the first she began the practice, which 
she continued to the end, of teaching all the younger 
maid-servants of her household, and praying with them 
on Sundays, and more frequently when she was prevc^inis 
them for Confirmation, thus ruling well her household. 
She greatly enjoyed the bright, stirring, Sunday services 
in the School Chapel. There, and wherever she ap- 
peared, the boys loved to look upon her face; she had 
the young ones to tea with her, and made conversation to 
entertain them, and was ready to discuss any subject 
that turned up at llhe dinner-parties, in which she re- 
ceived the tall youths of the sixth form. 

And, in the case of Catherine Tait, her religious 
reverence and observances induced no disregard for 
practical matters, which, from the first, had their due 
place, and were never overlooked Her husband gives 
many instances of this : one in especial must be par- 
ticularly dwelt on because it exhibits capabilities which 
so few women are inclined to cultivate :^ 
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" As a proof," he says, " that, m her Rugby life, while 
she cared for the poor, and engaged in many good 
Christian works without, our family duties were by her 
rigidly attended ta I should mention that from her 
first return home after our marriage tour, she relieved me 
entirely of the care of my accounts. These were 
complicated enough, even when confined to my own 
household expenses and those of the school-house, which 
she regulated with the utmost accuracy. But flu: more 
complicated were the general school accounts, in the 
supervision of which she acted for me. The accurate 
division of the accounts of the different masters and 
myself was no light matter. One master in particular, 
who had the reputation of great financial ability, besides 
all his other brilliant qualities, was the chief director 
of the complicated scheme on which we proceeded, and 
great were his astonishment and her feeling of triumph, 
when one day the young wife of twenty-four convicted 
him of a serious mistake in his calculations, and brought 
him to rectify the account accordingly. These business 
habits were of the greatest use to her all through 
her life. 

*'0n one occasion my brother-in-law. Sir Charles Wake, 
scrutinising her accounts with the preconceived feeling 
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that a lady's habits of business were not much to be 
trusted, was obliged to confess that nothing could be 
better managed. It was the same all through our Carlisle 
days, and in London, and when I became Archbishop. 
If my affairs have been well managed it was her doin^ 
Rigid punctuality in payment, clear balancing of the 
accounts on certain stated days, and methodical arrange- 
ment, — these were the main features of her system. 
One day when one of her brothers was at Coutts's Bank, 
the manager complimented him on the way in which 
Mrs. Tait conducted the Archbishop's affairs ; and when 
she came to add the St Peter's Orphanage accounts to 
all our other statements of receipts and expenditure, she 
carried the same exactness of system into the books 
of this public trust When the trustees met shortly after 
her death to see how the accounts of the Orphanage 
stood, they found everything discharged, up to the day 
when she left Lambeth for Scotland on her last journey. 
She carried her Christian principle into all she had to do, 
and did it heartily and regularly, as to the Lord." 

Though trying in many ways, and leaving little of 
what would be called leisure, Catherine Tait made the 
life at Rugby a period of great and manifold improve- 
ment She was alive to all the interests of the place, 
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turning aside from nothing that could claim consideration 
and study. During the first two years, while as yet the 
young couple were unblessed by children, the holidays 
and vacations were spent in excursions, which she 
deeply enjoyed ; having as keen a love for nature as for 
benevolent Christian work. The Archbishop says of the 
work of these days and of the excursions : — 

" In the town she was soon known by all the poor, 
and she established a little school of girls, in which it 
was her pleasure to teach almost every day. You could 
scarcely dream of a brighter, happier, bu^er life, and 
she threw herself into it with full enjoyment Two 
years passed before there was any hope of children, 
and we had pleasant tours together in the holidays — 
in Germany and in Italy. Nothing could exceed her 
enjoyment, notwithstanding all its fatigue, of the journey 
which she mad^ with me and my two brothers and a 
nephew to Naples and beyond, in the summer holidays 
of 1845. She mounted to the top of Vesuvius, then in 
eruption, explored Herculaneum and Pompeii, and 
revelled with me in tracing, with, all the enthusiasm of 
a schoolboy, the spots rendered famous by Virgil and 
Qcera In Rome itself, Dr. Braun, of Na I. in the 
Tarpeian Rock, had no more earnest listener as he 
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kindly called our attention to the most notable statues, 
and led us through the most famous localities of the 
ancient dty. She studied Dr. Schmitz* volumes of 
Niebuhr's Lectures with as much zest as if she and 
not I were going to teach the sixth form the fruits of 
our tour. And she was deeply interested in what 
glimpses we could obtain of the working of Romanism 
through the great festival which fell on the day of our 
visit to AlbanOy and afterwards in the strange exhibition 
of surviving medieval fiematicism which we encountered 
unexpectedly at Perugia^ when pilgrims came horn all 
quarters of Italy to have their beads blessed by touching 
the ring of the Virgin. A far better impression was 
left by the memories of Carlo Borromeo, which she 
eagerly traced at Milan. It must be remembered that 
this tour was accomplished in the seven weeks of the 
midsummer vacation, under the blaze of the Italian 
sun ; that there were no railways in those days, and we 
posted the whole journey in a carriage which we hired 
at Pans, except when we and our vehicle were trans- 
ported on board a Mediterranean steamer from Genoa 
to Naples. The journey was conducted under such 
unfavourable circumstances, because, as things then 
were, it could not be accomplished at any other time 
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of the busy year. The result, of course^ was that, 
though we saw what we could of Italy, we found it in 
its summer attitude of slumbering repose. There was 
enough in this hurried journey to tire us all; but her 
spirit was indomitable, and she returned full of new 
thoughts and energy to her ordinary home-life at the 
opening of the autumn half-year. The school-house^ 
meanwhile, had become a centre both for relations and 
for many other friends, and there can be no doubt that 
its chief attraction was its young mistress She was 
twenty-six when her first child was bom." 

All the evidence we can gather from many sources 
goes fully to justify this passage: — • 

'' The life at Rugby developed the stronger elements 
in her character. A whole multitude of evidences tdl 
how she was worshipped by the boys; the chivalrousi 
romantic admiration of her youth and beauty being 
joined to their grateful sense of her kindliness, and her 
manifold acts of sympathy and affection, rendered to 
them when they were in sickness, or in any way needed 
her watchful care. The change from the quiet Parsonage 
at Elmdon to the busy life at Rugby, great as it was, 
must have been altogether surpassed by that in the in* 
tellcctual atmospherCi The tide of ecclesiastical politicsg 
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at Oxford was still at the flood, and the constant visits 
of old college friends, bringing, no doubt, their contro* 
versies and speculations with them, must have been a 
new experience. Some of the masters, too (there were 
some ten &milies of these), were very decided in their 
Liberalism — 'a kind of Amoldianism minus Amold^^ whose 
deprecatory remarks (as she would think them) on 
church ways must have been very distasteful to her. 
The situation might have been not without dangers to 
an enthusiastic young woman. But any such dangers 
melted away before the continual habit of prayer which 
she brought with her. Hard and anxious work it un- 
doubtedly was, but she threw herself into it with the 
keenest zest" 

And they were seldom without friends in the house, 
both husband and wife delighting, as they did all their 
life, in having young people about them. Her friends 
wondered how she found time to read so much as she 
did. It was by treasuring up the odd moments. 

"She gathered and used up all the spare moments 
of the day," writes a dear friend, "giving them to 
work or pleasant and profitable readings instead of 
wasting them. After the early service in the parish 
church, I used often to go to her room to see if she 
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was ready to come down to btedcfast ; if there was any 
time to spare she would look at the clock and playfully 
say, 'We have just five or ten minutes, or a quarter, let 
us read!' and placing the open book in my hand she 
would occupy herself with the beautiful carpet she was 
working for the chapel And so in the hours of ezerdse 
and recreation she was able thoroughly to enter into the 
spirit of enjoyment as she had before entered into her 
work. How happy and young we were when, his arduous 
work partly over for the day. Dr. Tait would take us 
long drives in the neighbourhood of Rugby." 

It can occasion us, therefore, the less surprise when 
we read in the Archbishop's sketch :— 

'' She used to say that the Rugby time was the happiest 
of her life. I am not sure that this was so, but it was 
a very happy, bright time, even making full allowance 
for the cloud which my illness brought over it • • • 
« Perhaps the brightness of the Rugby life was not un* 
naturally most fondly remembered, because it was there she 
first learned the great joy of being a mother among happy 
children. Her first two girls, long since in heaven, were 
an inexpressible delight granted before my illness rSoon 
after I began to recover, God gave us that dear only son, 
who was our solace in many trials, and our joy and pride 
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till he had nearly completed his nine-and-twentieth yean 
Nothing could exceed in tenderness the affectionate 
friendship which bound the mother and the son. • . • 
As he grew to boyhood his attachment to her became 
almost romantic, like that of a lover; he consulted her 
in all his early troubles ; he read with her in his holidays, 
as, for example, Grote's Greece and Clarendon. I think 
by thus guiding his tastes she contributed no small share 
to his distinction in the history schools of Oxford. And 
when he took Holy Orders he found a great hdp for his 
ministry in the efforts she had made to imbue him from 
the first with the knowledge of Holy Scripture." 



in. 

In 1849, ^^- '^^^ ^^' niade Dean of Carlisle. They 
had now three children — ^two girls and Craufurd, the 
only son. A little daughter, Chatty, was bom to them 
in 1850, and other daughters followed in 1852, 1854, 
and 1856. Very beautiful is the account of the Carlisle 
life, with the constant work among the poor people, who 
weie not slow to seek her counsel, and sympathy, and 
aid ; her incessant labours as home duties increased ; the 
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pleasant walks in field or wood ; the holidays so deeply 
enjoyed, when the children could fully share the society 
of their parents. The Archbishop writes : — 

''There was not much pastoral visiting in Carlisle at 
this dme^ nor any very well-regulated system of district 
sub-division in the four overgrown parishes which in- 
duded the whole town, so that it was difficult not to be 
overwhelmed by the multiplicity of claims ; but she was 
systematic in her work, and contented rather to do a 
little well than spread her exertions over a sphere too 
wide to be of any use. The central school also, which 
she regularly visited, and in which she taught, gave her 
an acquaintance with a manageable number of families 
Many of the homes which she was called to visit were as 
unlike the tidy Warwickshire cottages of her youth as 
can well be conceived Irish courts, with all the exa^er- 
ated characteristics which Irisl^ families develop in a 
worse form in England than even in their own land, 
presented perhaps the most urgent appeals, such as could 
not be resisted. The religious peculiarities of the in- 
habitants ot these and other courts were no bar to the 
charitable efforts of the Dean's wife on their behalf She 
used CO tell how one of the Irish women, by way of 
currying favour with the wife of a Protestant dignitary, 
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said to her one day, when asked what place of worship 
she frequented, 'Well, ma'am, 111 not tell you no lies, I 
am a Catholic, but then I'm a very bad 'un;* and 
another applicant when similarly questioned said, ' I 
thank God I'm no bigot, I can worship as comfortably 
in the church as in the chapel or tabernacle, and as 
comfortably in the tabernacle as in the church.' Indeed, 
the religious condition of some of these people was 
peculiar. I remember an old woman between eighty 
and ninety whom we had visited for years, and whom 
our Scripture-reader also regularly attended, who had had 
a strange history through the murder of her son, and 
who always professed her allegiance to the Church of 
England ; suddenly when death, long delayed, was 
certainly coming at last, she sent for the priest, and 
declared herself a Roman Catholic. However, there 
were amongst them some truly consistent Christians. I 
remember one man, John Horsley by name (who believed 
himself to be some relation of the famous bishop) ; he 
was a regular worshipper in the Cathedral, at least when 
the Dean was to preach, and though very poor was a man 
of a good deal of intelligence, and apparently a simple- 
minded Christian. One day as my wife was coming out 

of the Cathedral, she saw him standing by the Deanery 
w 
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door, and, as she was busy, she was passing on, ailcr 
having addressed to him a few words. ' I wanted to 
speak to you to-day, Mrs. Tait,' he said, intimating that 
he was not well ; ' I am come to bid you good-bye, for I 
am going to die to-day.' She stopped and said she 
would send the Scripture-reader to see him, and, if he 
kiked, to pray with him, at his house. * Better not send 
to-day, ma'am, for it's washing day, and my landlady 
will be very busy ; but I came here just to tell you that 
I'm going to die to-day.' She did what she could to 
cheer him, and after a little time he went away ; and to 
be sure, when the Scripture-reader arrived, he found that 
old John was dead. I remember also an old woman 
(very much in outward appearance and language what I 
had imagined Mause Headrigg should be) ; she had a 
husband as old, or older than herself, who was not so 
quick of speech as she, who seemed also to be a real 
Christian. She used to lead the old man with her 
wherever she went to prayer and sermon, and as far as 
one could judg^ by outward signs, the old couple were 
living not for this world, but with their hearts above. 
Whensoever I preached, or had a lecture in my night- 
school room, the old couple were to be seen there; 
The old woman sent for my wife upon her deathbed. 
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that she might tell how she fdt when passing through 
what she called * the swelling of Jordan/ and left her 
blessmg to him whom she designated as young Samuel, 
that is our dear Craufurd, then only some five or six 
years old. I remember one simple-minded creature who 
was often visited ; she lived in one of the least pleasant 
lanes, and we thought it a great thing for her when some 
relation offered to take her to «tay in the pleasant village 
of Rockcliff, overhanging a lovely view of the Eden, and 
in the fine fresh air; but she soon came back to Carlisle, 
for she couldn't bear the change to village life, and 
longed, I believe, amongst other things, to be back 
within reach of the Cathedral, and to join the congre- 
gation there. Many friendships were thus made with 
the simple-minded poor, and the memory of the dear 
lady from the Deanery can scarcely have passed away, 
though twenty-two years have now passed since Carlisle 
ceased to be our home. She visited regularly in the 
workhouse, for which there was at that time in Carlisle 
no Union Chaplain, and many were the hours which she 
spent reading with the afflicted inmates." 

And again for a glimpse of the domestic joys that 
sweetened all the labour ; — 

"The chief happiness of her domestic life was in the 
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children who, one after another, were born to give 
brightness to the dingy old Deanery. Each day while 
we were in residence she would sally forth in our open 
car with the whole body of them, when an interval 
came from the work of the day. In spring-time and 
in summer we would encamp some four or five miles 
beyond the smoke of the city, and wander with them, 
seeking wild flowers in the woods or loitering pleasantly 
by the river-side. And then, as the elder of them grew* 
up, what pleasant hours she spent in reading with them, 
and how wonderfully she was able to interest their 
growing intelligence in all the good works which she 
herself did for Christ's sake. The Cathedral services, 
too, were both to her and to them a never-ceasing 
source of interest'* 

A happy mother amongst happy children — with 
engagements so manifold as would only have proved 
a burden to most women — she found in their company 
a rest and a relief. No fatigue, no labour stood in the 
way of her loving duties to them; " the children's hours" 
were hours of bliss unspeakable, and a well-ordered 
harmony pervaded all The beginning of the day had 
a sweet savour for the whole : — 

" Each morning, a quarter before eight, Craufurd and 
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Chatty used first to come to me, leam their verse of a 
hymn and psalm, and then say their prayers. Chatty 
generally left after that, though when she' liked she used 
to stay for the others. Frances used to come to say 
her little verse and her sweet prayer, then, with a merry 
bound, would she kiss her mother and run off to break- 
fast, for which she was always in a hurry ; she was the 
most artless innocent babe, and would say in a voice we 
hear now, * Forgive me all my dear sins.' " 

It is only when the intensity of Mrs. Tait's happiness 
and satisfaction is realised that we can form a faint con- 
ception of the shadow that fell on that happy home 
when, suddenly in the beginning of 1856, one after 
another of the children was carried away by fever. Five 
dear little ones went from them in as many weeks. It is 
only by bearing this thought clearly in mind that we can 
read in the proper mood that most remarkable document 
from Mr. Tait's hand, which would be simply overwhelm- 
ing were it not for the calm and self-possessed holiness 
which speaks through it from first to last. 

Mrs. Tait's own records abundantly testify her great 
self-restraint She sets down in the simplest, and yet in 
the most affecting, manner the incidents of these sad 
days, when grief seemed to press the last bitter drop into 
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her cup. We may here be permitted to allow her to in- 
terpret for herself something of the sorrow she endiired» 
and the strong f£dth and patience that so transfigured it 
for her. But the intensity of the sorrow must have been 
deepened by the happy experiences that had preceded it 
So we must begin with a glimpse of these : — 

"Next morning," she writes, " their father went with the 
same happy heart he had so often gone with before to tell 
his darlings of their new treasure. Great was their delight 
He took them the same day to see their little sister, as 
I was not strong enough to be allowed to show her to 
them. Susan clapped her baby hands, and said, * Pet, 
pet' After the first week was well over, they again were 
a good deal with me; the little ones would come in 
turns to my breakfast — first one, and then two, and then 
three at a time, and sit by me on the bed. Dear Catty 
and May came on the Sundays and read some book to 
me while I had break£sist On the week-da]rs these dear 
girls would creep in whenever opportunity allowed, and 
read to mc. I see them now sitting on the box beside 
my bed, one with her work, the other with her book. 
reading in a clear sweet voice, and I watched their good 
intelligent faces with delight, and felt that I needed no 
one else, except their dear father, to cheer the hours of 
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quiet recovery. On Sunday the 24th, third in Lent, I 
was on my sofa for the afternoon ; dear May had a little 
attack of asthma, so she and Craufurd stayed to read the 
service with me, that we might join in it while it was 
going on in church. That week, as I was stronger, they 
began to gather round me again for their afternoon work 
and reading. They were very good, and we all enjoyed 
greatly these times." 

''When the disease broke out," writes Lady Wake, 
**she rose from her couch — ^giving her new-bom infant, 
scarce a month old, into the hands of a young girl, who 
was almost afraid to touch it, having no experience of the 
sort, — ^and gave herself up to the ceaseless anxiety and 
toil attending the vain endeavour to check the progress 
of the merciless fever. From the first hour the whole 
time of the nurse, who was Mrs. Tait's right hand in the 
management of the children, and who had watched over 
her recent confinement, had to be given entirely to the 
sick-room. An elder servant, on whom this work might 
naturally have devolved, had herself been taken ill first 
of all ; there was no one to watch over the baby but a 
comparatively inexperienced nursery-moid, and it was a 
touching sight to see Catherine, from time to time, take 
it to her bosom, soothe and nurse it, and then by it 
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down again to return to her dying children, assured by 

the doctor that infection could not be carried to the 

• 

infant. The records of that solemn time have been 
preserved, when heaven and earth have met together 
in those darkened chambers Never was God more 
glorified than by those dying children and their sorely 
tried parents. Prayers, praise and thanksgiving accorded 
with each young spirit, and there was no jarring sound to 
break the stillness. 'Thy will, not mine, O God, be 
done !' was all that could be heard .below." 

And she herself thus indicates the gentle decisiveness 
and forethought with which the affliction was battled with 
at the first : — 

^ In order not to increase their anxiety, I consented 
to go for a short time, but before leaving her I knelt 
down beside her to seek for strength to give up this 
darling, should this be her call home. I lay down a few 
moments, and thought how, most likely, her journey was 
almost over, how easily she had run her race, and 
continued as much as I could in prayer for her. Her 
fnther came in ; he knew how his darling must go^ and 
his dear heart was torn with bitter grie£ A sudden call 
at the door took us again to our room, in which our 
Chatty lay ; she was just about to breathe her last, when 
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we all knelt down, and he read the prayer commending 
her spirit to Him who had but lent it to us, and who 
now had come to take her to Himself. It was one 
o'clock on the morning of Thursday, the 6th of March, 
that this precious one left us. The case had been a very 
startling one, but as none of the usual symptoms of 
scarlet fever had appeared, I dung to the hope that it 
was brain-fever, and tried thus to quiet my anxiety about 
the other children ; also they had been separated so 
entirely and at once, that unless they had all taken 
infection together, we thought we need not fear. Still, 
anxious thoughts would come. Our spirits were calm 
that night, yet full of anguish, and her father rose early 
to go with heavy tidings to his happy nursery. It was 
but three weeks since he had taken the happy tidings 
of little Lucy's birth, and he knew not how he should 
tell them of their loss. He founa his dear Catty 
combing her long hair ; May was in bed, in their own 
little room; Craufurd, Frances, and Susan, dressing in 
the nursery. He took all, except little Susan, into Catty 
and May's room, and told them that their little Chatty 
was gone from them, that the Good Shepherd had come 
for her, and taken her in His arms to heaven. Catty and 
Craufurd cried very much ; dear May was very still ; she 
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did not say much, — ^her quiet seemed at once to embrace 
the gain of death. It was necessary for me to keep my 
bed most of that day. We went in quite early to see 
the lifeless form of our beloved child. There she lay in 
the room in which I had given her birth ; but that day I 
felt indeed the spirit was gone, and the little form before 
us looked so different now the bright spirit, which had 
breathed through it, and given it such exceeding beauty, 
had flown to a region far more suited for it than this 
world of sin and sorrow. After praying beside her, we 
went back to our own room, and I to my bed. We then 
determined, as we knew not what might be before us, 
that we would have the baptism of our sweet babe in 
private before our mourning family that day. It had 
been fixed for the 13th, dear Catty's birthday, if I was 
strong enough to go out, and earnestly looked forward to 
by all the children. When dear Chatty had been 
brought to me poorly on Tuesday, I said, * Chatty, 
darling, I hope you will be quite well before Catty's 
birthday. ' " 

Then passed little Susan; and then Frances. With the 
pathetic premonition that parents only can fully realise, 
Catty had been much in the mind of father and mother 
She was very sensitive, thoughtful, grave beyond her short 
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span of years, and her mother writes : " I had anxiety in my 
own mind about her, lest the presence of Death should 
impress her over sensitive mind too much." She was 
passed over, — thrice passed over, — others were taken, 
and she was left ; but her time came too. She followed 
Frances. Her mother gives this heart-touching picture 
of her last hours : — 

" She was very glad to see me, threw her sweet arms 
round my neck, and asked me to pray with her, which I 
did Her hair was all loose about her, that beautiful 
hair. I knew it must come off, and said, * My Catty, is 
not your hair very hot ? shall I cut it off ? ' She calmly 
said, ' O yes,' and turned first to one side and then to the 
other, while I cut it off, feeling all the time as if by this 
act I was giving up my child. I kept a little hzdr in 
water, and burned the rest I then sat down beside 
her; she was quite herself. She said, *Dear mamma, 
must I get up to-day and have my bath ? ' I said, * No, 
darling, that would not be good for you.' She said, * I 
do not think I could stand.' She then asked about 
Craufurd and May, where they were, and if they would 
not come back to sleep with her. I said, no, she must 
be kept quite quiet. The doctors came ; I went down, 
stairs to get my directions, and, with deep sadness, I 
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said to Mr. Page, ' It is difficult to go to work again with 
no hope.' He said I must not say this, that there was no 
cause for it; her age was much in her favour, and he 
quite hoped now that the disccase would be in a milder 
form. She was now better than she had been a few 
hours before. I remember little more that day ; she 
slept a good deal, awoke to take what she was ordered ; 
and I, exhausted, lay down and slept beside her. At 
night, Miss Godding and the nurse kept watch. She had 
a very fair night, and all slept a good deal Good Friday 
morning came, and found me again beside her. Her 
father came to the door, but feared to come in lest he 
should excite her, and had every hope she would do well 
She seemed much stronger than the day before. Dr. Davy 
saw her at one o'clock, and gave me most comforting 
hope that she would do well I tried now to get all the 
hope I could. I felt that when that quite went, my 
strength would go alsa She had, very early in the 
morning, asked for the service for Good Friday, and 
Miss Godding had read most of it to her. I prayed 
with her, as I alwa]rs did when I had been a little time 
away from her; it seemed the only stay we had, for we 
felt now that huipan help could not reach u& I then 
sai beside her, the Prayer-Book in my hand She said. 
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• Could you read me the Epistle and Gospel ? I have 
not heard them ; ' and then, after I had read a portion, 
she said, * Dear mamma, shall you go to church to-day ?* 
I said, ' Not this morning, darling, but this afternoon. I 
am going to thank God for giving us our dear little 
Lucy, and for making me well again.' Alas! I dared 
not tell her what other sad oflSce we were going to 
perform. She then said, 'Will you read me a little of my 
book?' And taking up a book that lay beside her, she 
found the place herself and gave it to me. I could 
hardly read it; it was some story about a little child 
telling of the death of his brother, and it said : ' God 
wanted another angel to be in heaven, and so He called 
my brother, and I have had to play alone since then.' I 
soon stopped, saying, * Darling, it is not good for you to 
have much reading at a time.' She said afterwards to 
Miss Godding, ' I should like to be read to but dear 
^ mamma does not think it good for me, so I had better 
not' It was ever thus with my Catty : she would always 
bend her will to ours at once. About two o'clock in the 
afternoon of Good Friday she sank to sleep, and I left 
her with Miss Godding and the nurse, and went over to 
the Deanery and put on my robes of deep mourning for 
the first time, not only now for Chatty and Susan, but 
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for Frances also, and to follow her to her little grave. I 
could not bear to see another carried out, and wait in 
agony at home. No, I felt that by going I might gain a 
little strength, and that it would comfort us to go together 
to give to the keeping of our Saviour the little one we 
had loved so well, and who now must sleep with her 
Chatty and Susan till He clothes their mortal bodies 
with the full beauty of immortality. We feared any 
sound for our Catty that would tell her what we were 
again going through, so we would allow no bell to toll, no 
carriages to come to the door. The great gate of the 
Abbey was kept closed as at night, and when three 
o'clock came, we crept out as quietly as possible from 
the Deanery with our little funeral." 

Hardly had the grave closed over Frances when Catty 
passed away; and, quickly following on that, May fell 
ilL Still the mother waited and nursed, snatching but 
brief and broken intervals of sleep. She must herself tell 
of the last hours of May : — 

" I could not give up hope all that day or the next, 
though she lay very, very ill, with a craving for food, and 
yet not able to keep anything on her stomach. The 
sickness was incessant, and the craving heartrending for 
us to see. At last she said, * Everything makes me 
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sick.' Dear little patient girl, your sufferings were soon 
to end ! Night came ; between twelve and one I was 
sitting by her. She looked at Miss Godding and said^ 
•Where's Catty?' Miss Godding did not answer at 
once, so she called me with a loud voice, * Mamma, 
mamma ! where is Catty ? where is Catty ? ' It was the 
first time she had asked me; I said, 'May, dear, the 
Good Shepherd has come and taken your dear Catty.' 
She said, with a voice of astonishment, ' What ! ' I said, 
*The Lord Jesus Christ has taken your dear Catty to 
heaven. He has taken her to Chatty, and Frances, and 
Susan ; shall you like to go to her? ' She became very 
silent, and did not answer me, but her mind seemed 
satisfied, — she never asked again. A slight change of 
symptoms during the night gave me a little more hope ; 
in fact, I felt that if it were possible, God would give us 
back this child, so many, so earnest, so frequent were the 
prayers for her. All the Tuesday morning I sat beside 
her and her father; also Uncle James, who had been 
with us all this time, came in on the Monday night to see 
ber. She knew him in a moment, ^d said, * Uncle 
James I ' Her eyes looked as bright and beautiful as 
when he had last parted from her in full health. It made 
him and us very sad, for the thoughts of aU went back to 
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the few weeks before, when all the six, in great health and 
spirits, had stood at the door to wish their uncles good- 
bye. Aunt Lizzie also saw her several times these last 
anxious days of her sweet life. As I was sitting by her 
on Tuesday morning, she took the Bible out of my hand 
to read it for herself; it was open at St Matthew's 
Gospel, at the twenty-fourth chapter. I said to her, 'May, 
what are you reading?' She looked at me and saidt 
* About the Last Day.' How calmly and with what com* 
fort came to me the thought that that day would bring no 
terror to my child, and again, for her also, I felt how 
little could we see what was before her, but that He was 
guiding her who could see and know alL In His hand I 
was again able to feel that it was well to leave ho: 
I tried, but in vain, to make her ask for her own life. 
When suffering from extreme thirst I said to her, * May, 
do you remember how thirsty Ishmael was wh^n under 
the tree, and how God gave him back life when he asked 
for it ?' But no, — she would not ask for her life. She 
asked frequently for hymns and prayers all through the 
day." 

But little May's time also was near at hand; no mortal 
skill could avail to save her. Lady Wake thus writes :— > 

" What followed has been particularly impressed upon 
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my mind, as showing Catherine's wondrous power over 
herself. When the last sick child, the sweet little May, 
died, Catherine returned from the solemn service at the 
grave where they laid her beside her four sisters, all 
things being ready for the departure from Carlisle ; she 
sat herself down in her own room, and knowing that she 
must be some time absent, if she ever returned, she quietly 
took in hand the arrangement of the affairs of the poor 
women whose subscriptions to the Mothers' Club were in 
her keeping ; she went through them all, placing every 
one's money with each little account to the proper name, 
so that there might be no mistake or loss ; and having 
done all with a calm that showed she brought her whole 
mind to bear upon it, she joined her husband, ready to 
set off with her little infant, now two months old And 
it is this same power that has borne her through such 
various trials." 

Dr. Tait himself has written : — 

"In six weeks we laid five loved daughters in the 
chtu'chyard at Stanwix, within sight of our old Cathedral, 
and near the quiet waters of the Eden. Many a prayer 
had been offered up in Carlisle and elsewhere for our 
afflicted family,- but God saw it to be for our good to take 
our children to Himself Early in April, the day of the 
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hineral of the last who died, we fled with our new-bom 
baby, and were followed by our dear litde son, to take 
refuge for a few days among the hills at Moffat, almost 
afraid that we should not be received in any lodging from 
the alarm which the fever that visited the Deanery had 
caused. After a little time we moved to the countiy she 
loved so well, on the banks of Windermere ; there we 
rested a fortnight, and presented our baby to be received 
into the Church at Bowness. The summer found us, by 
the kindness of our friends, the William Marshalls, slowly 
recovering from the shock which had uprooted us from 
the Deanery, in the pleasant house they lent to us on 
Ulleswater ; soothed between the months of May and 
September by wandering with our dear Craulurd amid 
the most lovely sceneiy, in perfect retirement, watching 
the ever-changing colours on the hills around us, as week 
followed week in the advance from spring to autumn. 
She returned with me to Carlisle for a few days for the 
opening of the restored Cathedral in June, when we 
stayed with our friends, the George Dixons. We never 
slept in the Deanery again. The shock had been over- 
powering. But as in the quiet country home which had 
been lent to us, we cherished our dear little son and 
baby girl and read together, and prayed together, and 
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bathed our spirits in the beauties that surrounded us, by 
God's mercy there come over us a holy calm." 

And so over a grave in Stanwix Churchyard, there 
stands a cross with an octagonal base, on five of the 
sloping sides of which are the names of the five little 
ones, with dates of birth and death. On the three 
lemaining sides are the following inscriptions i-^ 

Here lie the mortal bodies of 

Five Little Sisters, 

The much-loved children of A. C Tait, 

Dean of Carlisle, 

And Catherine his wife. 

Who were all cut off* within five weeks. 



^ Redeemed from among men, being the first firuits unto 
God and to the Lamb." — Rev. xiv., 4. 



** He shall gather the lambs with His arm, and carry 
them in His bosom." — Isa. xL, 2. 



On reaching Moffat, whither they had fled for rest, 
Mrs. Tait wrote the following letter to a very dear 
friend, who had helped them much at Carlisle in those 
dark days :-— 

**My Dear Mrs. Wordsworth, — I have much, very much. 
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to say, more than I now have strength for. Thank you 
very much for your letter, and for all your tender offices 
of love to my darlings. May God bless you and yours 
for your kindness to them ! Our days of nursing are 
over, and theirs of pain, and we can think of each of 
them as at rest As yet we can hardly realise their 
exceeding blessedness ; our agony is too deep for that, 
and consequently deadens our faith; but in His own 
good time God will strengthen us if we wait upon Him, 
as we will strive to do. If we both live, and have 
opportunity, you shall know all the particulars of those 
most sweet deaths. It will touch you very deeply to 
hear about them, yet I know you will like it They 
were Christian lives and Christian deaths, and our poor 
hearts ask what more could we desire. But we feel the 
loss, the void, and cannot answer. May's death was 
calmly beautiful; she did not suffer at the last as my 
sweet Catty did, and none of them suffer now. Our 
dear Craufurd is near us, looking well; he is counting 
the days and hours till he may nestle in our arms again, 
which he hopes he may do on Monday. What a trial it will 
be to him and to us when that outpouring comes! Pray 
for him that he may meet us without danger, for the fear 
of infection makes us very anxious I feel my faith more 
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tried for our darling boy than for ourselves; but God 
knows what is best for him, and can supply his deep 
need. For his sake I did crave and think May's life 
would be granted ; but it could not be. 

"The Dean sends his most kind love; he is better for 
the change. At present I do not feel so strong, but hope 
soon to be stronger, and able to continue nursing my 
baby, which I have much at heart 

" If you do not know Miss — — , will you kindly call 
upon her at Victoria Place ? She only returned two days 
before my confinement, so I did not see her; but she 
most kindly wanted to come and nurse poor little May, 
when she heard of her illness ; and one day when, with a 
sad heart, I was looking out to see the people going into 
the Chapter House for service, I saw her looking at our 
poor Deanery with streaming eyes. She is a stranger at 
Carlisle, and, I imagine, very desolate. 

'^ I am so thankful to hear your darlings are weL 
May God keep and preserve them to you 1 I did for 
some time feci very anxious about them. — ^Yours most 
affectionately and sadly, 

"Catherine Tait. 

** • • I longed earnestly to have been with you 
last Sunday, for I feel the Sundays here more than I can 
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tell you ; but this also is a part of my present trial, which 
I inust bear ; and God grant that He may work all He 
means, this deep sorrow to do within us." 

From Moffat they moved to Halsteads, a residence oo 
Ulleswater lent to them by a friend, and here they re- 
mained during the summer, except that the Dean often 
went over to Carlisle on the Sunday. A few relatives 
also came and went, the Dean's broUier and sister 
(Lady Wake), and the Dean of Wells and Mrs. Johnson. 



IV. 
Wliile the bereaved couple were forming plans how 
best to bear the return to Carlisle and its duties, an 
announcement was received from Lord Palmerston which 
made the problem easy. Dr. Tait was appointed to the 
Bishopric of London ; and in this wider sphere, Mrs. Tait 
approved herself a faithful helpmeet She was interested 
in all good works ; she joined her husband heartily in his 
desire to make personal acquaintance with all the clergy 
of the vast district ; in nothing did she effect the fine 
lady. London society, which was open to her, she did 
not stand apart from, nor did she seek eminence in it ; a 
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sense of duty followed her — she had more satisfying 
interests. She was mainly instrumental in founding 
one home — the St James's; was a constant visitor at 
the hospitals, and after a short time founded the 
Fulham Orphanage; so that a joke was kept up as to 
one day when the coachman received for direction 
the word ''Home," he had to ask, "Which Home, 
ma'am?'' 

**At Fulham she found poor cottages to visit, which 
reminded her of her old days at Rugby and Elmdon; 
and in the Widows' Almshouses and Union Workhouse 
she was continually to be seen. Soon, as her knowledge 
of London increased, she became weU acquainted with 
many of the hospitals, and especially gave herself to such 
branches of work as were best suited for a woman. The 
Brompton Consumptive Hospital lay half-way between 
Fulham and London House, and many poor patients 
have carried to their dying day a grateful remembrance 
of the regular Scripture lesson which week after week 
she gave there. Meanwhile penitentiaries, conducted by 
sisterhoods, were growing ; she took an interest in them 
all 

*' As soon as she well could, she threw her drawing- 
rooms at London House open, and invited as many of 
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the clergy to a friendly gathering as the house could 
hold. Good Bishop Blomfield was still living, and in 
full possession ot all his mental faculties. I recall her 
admiration of his noble form, as she walked by the 
wheel-chair on which he was carried prostrate round the 
garden at Fulham ; and from him and Mrs. Blomfield, 
and their son Frederick, who became one of my chaplains, 
she anxiously endeavoured to gain advice and information 
for the better discharge of her and my duties. Bishop 
Blomfield had begun these clerical gatherings at London 
House. She gladly caught at the idea of continuing 
them, and afterwards developed them on a larger scale 
in the gardens and spacious rooms of Fulham Palace. 
In ho year during the whole of our time in London did 
she fail to receive the whole body of the London clergy 
as her guests. This, scarcely possible in any other 
diocese, could be done in that of London, where all the 
clergy reside within a few miles of the Episcopal House. 
*^I feel disposed to leave to some other hand the 
description of the garden-parties at Fulham, in which, 
for several Saturdays every summer, she received her 
friends. Suffice it to say, that they reflected her cwn 
mind and taste. The habitual frequenters of such 
gatherings elsewhere used to note that she made them 
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something very different from an ordinary London party. 
Persons who never met elsewhere met on the Fulham 
lawn as common ground. There was always a large 
infusion of the clerical element ; and men and women, 
tired with the routine of London gaieties, were not sorry 
to spend a quiet afternoon in that peaceful garden, under 
the old trees on the river-side, in a place full of old 
associations, and there to meet clergy, statesmen, literary 
men and most of the labourers in the various works of 
charity in which my wife delighted. One element was 
never wanting, — a large concourse of joyous children, 
who came with their parents to revel on the lawn, and 
ride the two or three old ponies, which she always caused 
to be trotted out for their amusement 

"The place is singularly suited for such gatherings, 
which, once begun, are continued there to this day. 
There is something almost marvellous in the sudden 
transition from the dust, and noise, and hurry of the 
roads of suburban London into that calm, peaceful 
shade, the moment you turo up the old elir avenue 
leading to the court-yard which Bishop Fitz-James 
erected in the time of Henry VII. These parties were 
of course, not gathered together without an immense 
tmount of labour on her part At times, both at Fulham 
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and at Lambeth, I have heard her say that the necessary 
trouble of preparation was almost too much ; but I can 
testify that she never allowed it to interfere with the due 
performance of any one other duty.** 

Her interest in the Orphanage seemed to deepen day 
by day. It contained thirty girls. Being distant from 
the Palace only about five minutes walk there was 
constant communication between her and the inmates 
when she was at home. She visited them ahnost eveiy 
day. On Sundays the children would come and have 
a Scripture lesson, and she would read to them the 
*' Pilgrim's Progress," or some such book, in the great 
hall or on the lawn. 

Her interest in the poor never abated ; no attracticm 
was suffered to stand in the way of that This record of 
the earlier da3rs in London is true of the spirit in which 
she lived. *'I wish you could have been with us last 
night The Bishop preached to above a thousand of 
the poorest of London poor. I go with him again to- 
night, leaving a large young party to carry on games, 
which we have no heart to witness," 

The death of her father about this time sundered the 
link of connection with Elmdon, and several deaths of 
friends soon succeeding, with illnesses in her own £auni)y. 
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might have saddened and depressed her, had she not 
found such healthful and invigorating service amongst 
the poor and lowly. 

The following is a picture — a, series of pictures — ^which 
should be very memorable to many, even though they 
did not take part formally in the efforts to relieve the 
distress and the cholera patients in the East of London in 
that awful year, x866, as did Bishop and Mrs. Tait :— 

^The state of things in the East of London became 
very bad indeed ; the whole district which had any con- 
nection with the River Lea was infected. I summoned 
a meeting of the clergy of Bethnal Green, Stepney and 
Spitalfields, and we endeavoured to make arrangements 
which might aid the sanitary authorities. From that 
time my dear wife accompanied me regularly in the 
visits which I made to the infected districts. She felt 
that others might naturally hang back if she in her 
prominent position were afraid. She knew that her 
voluntary presence in the hospitals would give courage 
and endurance to those who could not escape from 
the responsibility of ministering to the sick, and that 
personal knowledge of the danger and of its details 
would enable both her and me better to appeal for help 
and assist in the organisation of efficient remedies. I 
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can see her now standing in one of the large wards of 
the hospital for Wapping and St George's-in-the-£a^ 
quietly soothing the sufferers, while one poor little girl 
seemed to be seized with the last agonies, and the Rev. 
C F. Lowder, who attended us, stepped quietly to the 
bed of the poor patient, and gave her such help as by 
God's blessing resulted in her final recovery. I can see 
her in the well-ordered hospital extemporised by Miss 
Sellon, near Shoreditch, encouraging the Sisters who 
had ventured their lives from the pure air of Ascott into 
that infected district, and in the Middlesex Hospital, 
where other well-known ladies had undertaken to assist 
the permanent staff. I remember the real danger to 
which I thought she was exposed near Ratclifie High- 
way, when unexpectedly she was summoned to try and 
guide the somewhat irregular efforts of the clergymen of 
the parish to distribute relief amongst a miscellaneous 
crowd whose families were suffering from the plague." 

The following is an account given by the head of the 
nursing Sisterhood employed at the East end : — 

« 

" Mrs. Tait drove down one day with the Bishop to 
encourage and comfort, by their presence among them, the 
sore-stricken hearts of those whose homes — ^if such they 
could be called — ^wcre left desolate bv this awful visitation. 
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"They came to our rooms — ^which were over a shop 
in one of the narrowest streets in this densely-peopled 
district — to express their interest in our work ; and she 
won all hearts there by her gentleness and sweetness. 

"Their carriage, standing at our door, was surrounded 
by a crowd of the very poorest of the people and the 
dirtiest of the children, but, as well as her over-full heart 
would let her, she said kind words to all, and her eyes 
brimmed over with tears at the sight of the wan and 
suffering faces. 

"A few months afterwards, Mrs. Tait drove one day 
to our Home at Brompton to beg that one of our Sisters 
would come and take charge of the little house which, as 
the result of that day's visit to the East, had been opened 
by her for the so-called 'cholera orphans.' 

" It was not, strictly speaking, a work for our Order, 
but we could not refuse the Bishop's call, or her very 
earnest pleading, and so a Sister was found willing to go 
back with herj and thus began our charge of a work 
which, small and unknown as it was then, has since 
become a very important one among the charities of the 
day. We worked for five years at Fulham, ever cheered 
in the many difficulties we had to encounter by her 
kindness and advice. She was ever patient, ever pitying, 
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and the tears would come to her motherly eyes at the 
sight of the little helpless creatures who crowded round 
her on her visits to the Home. It would be impossible 
to recount in detail the acts and interests of our work 
with those orphans. For twelve years we watched, and 
prayed, and worked for them side by side. During these 
years the little house at Fulham was abandoned, and the 
large and costly buildings at Broadstairs built and taken 
possession o£ In the move to so large a place many 
difficulties had to be met, especially during the first three 
or four years, when the expenses of building and support* 
ing so large a work were so much greater than she had at 
all intended or desired. But her unfailing courage and 
hopefulness were a marvel to us." 

The visitation of the cholera thud led to the crowning la- 
bour of her life. " Mrs. Gladstone, Miss Marsh and herself 
— ^the 'three Catherines,' as some newspaper called them 
— had each of them her spirit stirred to undertake the 
charge of some of those many orphans whom the cholen 
left destitute; and institutions, still vigorously at work, 
were the result Mrs. Gladstone, I believe, undertook to 
provide for the boys. Mrs. Tait hired a house at Fulham 
for the girls, and, by the aid of Mr. and Mrs. Lancaster 
and the Sisters of their *Home,' soon established St. 
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Peter's Orphanage, which has continued growing ever 
since.'' '* It cannot be doubted," says the Archbishop, 
*Hhat the ever-present thought of her own children, 
whom she had lost, was an incentive to her care for these 
destitute little girls." 

In 1868 the vacant See of Canterbury was offered to 
Dr. Tait, and accepted by hiui on the grounds which he 
has detailed in the memoir as follows : — 

''My wife had in 1862 advised me to decline the 
Archbishopric of York when offered to me under Lord 
Palmerston's administration. This was before the organi- 
sation of the Bishop of London '^ fund ; and at that time 
I was in more vigorous health, and much work in London 
to which my strength was equal seemed to lie before me. 
The offer of the Archbishopric of Canterbury presented 
none of the difficulties which must have attended a 
migration from ^ndon to York. To leave Fulham, 
indeed, with all its interests, was a trial My little 
dat^hters were dissolved in tears when they first heard 
of the change; The new chapel, the old familiar visits 
to the almshouses, and the many kind friends of their 
childhood — ^it seemed as if they were to lose them all 
But we could not but be thankful that I was to be placed 
in a position where, though the responsibilities were to 
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be even greater, there was reason to hope that the 
incessant pressure of personal overwhelming work would 
be less felt She accepted the change calmly, and, as 
usual, in the spirit of prayer, quietly wound up her 
concerns at Fulham before Christmas, and prepared 
herself for the duties of her new sphere." 

It was a sphere likely to demand much self-denial on 
her part, since the work she regarded herself as called to 
do she would do in no perfunctory spirit And her work 
literally began at once. 

" It was a very different place from either St James's 
or Fulham, for it contained scarcely any but poor people. 
Among these, she and her children visited every week. 
They also visited on Sundays at the Lambeth Work- 
house, 'lean never think of the 12th of Hebrews, 
without the voice of Mrs. Tait coming back to me 
reading it so solemnly by my bedsid^ in hospital, years 
ago, — I can never forget it,* wrote a poor working-man 
^fter her death. But the Orphanage was not forgotten* 
At her first visit to Addington she consulted the Vicar as 
to the possibility of finding a suitable site for a building 
there. None presented itself, and before long it wis 
decided to build on the Archbishop's private estate at 
Stonehouse. They went to Addington for a few days 
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at Easter, and rejoiced the villagers by visiting every 
cottage, when every case of distress was taken note ot 

•*The 'Dole,* which has been given at the Porter's 
Lodge from time immemorial, supplied a nucleus ot our 
poor neighbours with whom to become acquainted, and 
she soon made time for visiting the sick and aged. It 
was ever her desire and practice, at the end of the London 
season, to have a gathering of our poor Lambeth neigh- 
hours for a garden-party of their own, and many of them 
remember the stories which she would tell them, and how 
she was ever foremost in leading the hymns which they 
sang before they went away." • 

The profusion of heather and wild-flowers all over the 
Park was something quite new for them, and as delightful 
as new. The gardens and conservatories, too, are very 
beautiful, and accordingly attention was at once given to 
them. ''She was an extraordinary lady for business," 
writes the head-gardener; "in fact, few could compete 
with her in the general knowledge of a garden and farm. 
She keenly liked to see a well-cropped kitchen-garden, 
and never was so pleased as when sending away hampers 
to those who needed She had a wonderful system 
of making the most of everything, and when she was 
about, there were very little vegetables wheeled to the pigs. 

Y 
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Everything was made the best use of, and she took par- 
ticular care that all should get as nearly as possible alike, 
and would ask who got hampers last Then she would 
go to work, and arrange that the large hampers of useful 
vegetables should go to the people with large families, 
and the choice things to the sick. It was pretty hard 
sometimes to make ends meet, but nobody could help 
finding pleasure in doing it . • • Well, then, with 
the flowers. There was scarcely ever a hamper of vege- 
tables ordered, but flowers were mentioned with it She 
would give the school-children a few pence to go and get 
primroses, and violets, and' wild hyacinths, sometimes for 
Church decoration at home, and in the London churches, 
sometimes for the London and Croydon hospitals • • • 
She was always looking out to have a number of poor 
people in the Park to gather up the fallen sticks for fire- 
wood, which, as she said, was clearing up the Park as 
much as a charity. If she saw a fire of rubbish and 
brushwood, she would stop to ask if there was nothing 
burned that would do for firewood for the poor people. 
In the Home Farm, too, she quite knew what she was 
about And, although many people would make sug* 
gestions, she generally used her own practical judgment 
She knew how many pounds of butter* ought to be made 
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out of a given quantity of milk, and would always have 
a punctual account For many years she managed her 
poultry arrangements without the aid of any agent but 
the person in charge. Any profits at the end of the 
year were divided between the manager and her charities. 
The young ladies were encouraged to buy and feed a pig 
each, and when it was sold, the profits were part of their 
contribution to the Orphanage. • • • When any- 
thing went wrong,, as things sometimes will in the best 
establishments, she would not employ anybody to put 
things right, but did it herself with that beautiful firmness 
and authority that nobody could feel displeased When 
the storm was over, it was understood that the offence 
must not be repeated, but it was never brou^t up again* 
She made her own bullets, and fired them herself 
and allowed no one to interfere between her and her 
subordinates." 

In the beginning of November, 1869, the Archbishop 
was seized with a dangerous illness, which closely confined 
him to bed for several weeks, during which time Mrs. Tait 
was constantly in attendance upon him. On the axst 
of December, he was dressed for the first tune. The 
strain on her had been so great, that the physicians were 
imperative in urging a residence abroad In vain she 
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urged that they had three good houses in England. She 
was so wrapt up in her various works that absence from 
her looked only like an interruption to them. But she 
had to yield; and, once committed to it, there was much 
for her to enjoy in a journey through Germany and Italy, 
to their destination, — the Riviera; the route through 
France being at that time impracticable, owing to the war 
then proceeding. The Archbishop says : — 

*' My wife, as usual, threw herself as heartily as the 
youngest into the interest of all that was to be seen and 
done. It was an enjoyment to her when she induced me to 
visit and have a long conversation with Marshal Canrobeit, 
detained on his parole at our hotel; and no one was more 
ready than she to visit with enthusiasm the sights which 
came in our way at Munich, Innsbruck, Verona, Venice^ 
Milan, and Genoa. I remember, as we entered Italy by 
the Brenner, and spent the night at Botzen, how her 
sympathy was called forth by the crowd of peasants, who^ 
on a week-day, poured into their parish church at the 
sound of the evening bells. It took us between a fortnight 
and three weeks to reach our destination at San Remo^ 
— ah anxious time for the mother, in charge of so large a 
family, with a husband whom she thought herself bound 
to save from all trouble and unnecessary exertion." 
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On her return in 187 1, she at once devoted herself to 
her interrupted work. " The Orphanage," we learn, "was 
her first care — a care indeed, at this crisis of its history, 
for she found that in her absence, through some mistake, 
the cost of the building and furnishing had crept up to 
nearly double the sum she had anticipated, and for the 
payment of which she had provided. Most people would 
have been, under such circumstances, in despair; but she 
was not a woman to be daunted. She wasted no time in 
vain complaints ; it was difficult to say whether any one 
was in fault, — there had been some mistake, and she set 
herself at once to rectify it She rallied round her, as by 
magic, a circle of liberal and wealthy friends, George 
Moore among the chief; the rest are still livuig. He 
used to say that though he did not always approve of her 
plans, he never could resist her. One meeting was 
enough; the money was advanced, and she had the 
satisfaction soon afterwards of collecting enough to repay 
all debts, and of completely clearing the Institution of its 
heavy liabilities." 

The bequest of a relative had enabled Dr. Tait, as we 
have seen, while still in London, to purchase a small 
property in Thanet, that he might be enabled at any tune to 
escape for awhile from the toils of diocesan work. Thbwas 
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more valued now than ever. To Mrs. Tait it gave the 
opportunity to establish the Orphanage permanently on a 
part of the land — an Institution which has been greatly 
blessed, and whose continuance under the constitution 
framed by her is guaranteed by the appointment of trustees. 
To this Orphanage for eighty children she soon added a 
Convalescent Home. 

** During all the weeks which each year she spent in 
our house on the Isle of Thanet, the Orphan and 
Convalescent Homes were her constant care. Aided for 
many years by the Sisters of St Peter's, Elilbum, and at 
last, on their retiring, by an experienced lady of her own 
selection, from the diocese of Winchester, she superin- 
tended personally, or by writing, all the most important 
arrangements connected with the Homes, and when she 
was living in Thanet she visited them daily. The children 
were taught by a thoroughly competent certificated 
schoolmistress, and the lady superintendent was aided by 
other ladies resident in the Home. The clergy of St 
Peter's and the two medical men of Broadstairs gave her 
their kind assistance in the work of both Homes. The 
distance from our house is but a few minutes' walk, and 
the same sort of communication was kept up here as at 
Fulham. Besides the ordinary school instruction, she 
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took care that the girls as they grew older should be 
trained in the duties of domestic service; one of the 
original Fulham girls has become a nurse in St Thomas's 
Hospital, and two are preparing to be schoolmistresses. 
Her great endeavour was, when they left the Home, to 
see that they began life in suitable situations, and that 
they should be watched over afterwards, and the numbers 
were such as to render this easy of accomplishment She 
herself and her daughters, as well as the ladies resident 
in the Home, kept up an intimacy by correspondence 
and otherwise with the girls who were sent forth each 
year. She knew, indeed, that her own motherly care 
could not continue always, and took steps to give per- 
manence to the ' Homes ' after her own day. Thus she 
secured the concurrence of a body of trustees; she 
placed the Orphan School under Government inspection ; 
and her own words will well explain the scheme by which 
she sought to secure for each orphan child some per- 
manent friend to take in some measure the place of a 
parent As there never was absent from her own mind 
the sense of the motherly duty which devolved upon her 
towards the children, she endeavoured to stamp the same 
on the Institution in what it is hoped will be enduring 
characters. The following are the words in which, in her 
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report for 1877, she explains her plans: — *In respect to 
orphans Mrs. Tait is desirous to continue the system 
which has been successfully adopted since the commence- 
ment of the Institution, under which ladies or children 
of the higher classes undertake to watch over and care 
for individual orphans, and during the child's residence 
at the Home to provide, or raise, a sum of ;f 12 to j£is 
SL year for her maintenance. Such assistants to be termed 
Children's Associates; an associate to undertake, by 
personal interview or by correspondence, to become 
acquainted with the orphan, to be interested in her 
during her residence at the Home, and endeavour to 
watch over and befriend her, if occasion require it, in 
after life; so that each child may feel that she has a 
friend and adviser interested in her future prospects, and 
taking, in some degree, the place of the parent she has 
lost Mrs. Tait will be very thankful to any ladies, or 
their children, who will come forward and help in thb way, 
and who will apply for orphans to be assigned to them.' 

** In the Convalescent Home every endeavour was 
made to minister effectually both to the souls and bodies 
of the patients, and she desired the two institutions to be 
united, so tliat the permanence of the Orphanage might 
secure the permanence of the Convalescent Heme also. 
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Funds were never wanting while she lived, and there 
seems every hope from the acknowledged usefulness 
of both institutions that they will not foil ailer her 
day." 



V. 

Their son Craufurd, by his sweetness of manner, his 
self-devotion, his great love and concern for the poor 
of the parish where he had laboured, had raised high 
hopes in the hearts of many for his future. To his 
mother he stood in a very close relationship. They were, 
in the most especial sense, friends. As a boy the tie 
between him and her had been exceptionally close and 
tender: he was far from likely to falsify the judgment 
thus given in an admirable contemporary memoir: — 
"Assuredly it is manhood, and not childhood, nor 
even youth, which realises the poetry as well as the 
essential charm of the relationship between mother and 
son."* But delicacy of constitution became visible in 
him at an early period. He travelled, chiefly in the hope 
of gaining strength, in Palestine, Egypt, and other places. 

Life of Sir James Outram. By Sir F. Goldsmid. Vol. I, p. 33. 
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He paid a visit to America, and sent home some admirable 
letters, showing not only observation and power to adapt 
himself to new circumstances and new customs, but real 
insight Here is a glimpse from one of his letters from 
America : — 

''Lake Ontario is not veiy interesting, but we had 
a lovely sunset, almost like the Nile sunset At twoA.M., 
as I could not sleep, I dressed and went on deck. Then 
I felt tired and went to sleep again. The sail through 
the looo islands is pretty, but no more. The river widens 
and contracts in a wonderful way. At one point it reaches 
eight miles. • • In the afternoon we passed 

down the rapids, the first of which, Le Sault, is rather 
fine, and the last. La Chine, decidedly exciting, as the 
rock appears above the water. We were steered down 
this by an Indian pilot The St Lawrence has dis- 
appointed me much, not in the grandeur of its stream, 
but in the tameness of its bank-scenery, though in one 
place you get a distant view of the Adirondack Mountains. 
As we approached Montreal the Roman Catholic churches 
became a feature in the 'scene. We passed under the 
Tubular Bridge, a great but ugly work, at seven, and 
went to the Hotel." 

He made friends wherever he went ; for he illustrated 
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well not only the culture and the refinement of the 

• 

English home and the university, but the high-toned 
cheerfulness, and the unselfish consideration for others, 
which, it is to be regretted, do not always go hand in hand 
with these. The words of one of the friends he made 
while in America may well be cited here on this head : — 

''There must have been something very rare in a 
nature which could make so strong and so gracious an 
impression. I was not insensible to those natural graces 
of disposition, first inherited, and then wisely and ten- 
derly nurtured, which were so considerable an element 
in his character ; but, besides these, there was the con- 
stant evidence of a life made nobler and sweeter by the 
grace of the Master. His bearing, when he officiated. (as 
I heard him at St Paul's, Brooklyn) in public, and those 
unconscious disclosures of himself, which one makes in 
allusion to matters of more sacred interest, — ^these things 
betrayed a nature to which the in-dwelling power of the 
Holy Spirit was a blessed and gracious reality. 

"The tidinp of his death were an equal surprise and 
grief to all of us here who had known him. He had 
come and gone so swiftly, that it would not have been 
surprising if he had been easily forgottea But he was 
not, and hearts on this side the Atlantic that had quickly 
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learned to love him, sorrowed in a common and wide- 
spread sympathy with those to whom he was most dear. 
For myself I shall always be thankful that I was privi- 
leged to know him, and the memory of his sunny presence^ 
and his pure and manly and ingenuous character, will be 
one of the most valued recollections of my life." 

When, in May, 1878, Craufurd Tait passed away, it 
was like the extinguishing of the light in the life of his 
mother. We read in the memoir : — 

''The bereaved mother stood for one moment alone 
when the burial was over, and said in a low but intensely 
earnest and thrilling voice, heard only, it is believed, by 
one young relative, * I believe in the resurrection of the 
dead' Such an expression of faith was in unison with 
the whole mode of her religious life. There is little to 
add to her husband's account of the six months that 
followed. * None but my God and I know what I have 
suffered,' she softly said to a trusted friend. She by no 
means shut herself up with her grieC She 'endured as 
seeing Him who is invisible,' and went about her daily 
work courageously as ever. But the change which sorrow 
wrought upon her countenance, the furrowed cheeks and 
rapidly whitening hair, told whnt had else been almost 
untold* 
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So she went about her duties as of old, and cheered 
others in their work; but her former energy was gone. It 
soon became evident that her health was failing. Having 
iaithfully set all things in order, she and the Archbishop 
set out on a tour on the Continent 

*'She thought at first that we should be most soothed 
in £ome quiet residence on the Lakes, where we might 
gaze on the glorious hills in peaceful retirement But, 
on consideration of the whole case, it seemed better for 
all of us to seek some more complete diversion, and on 
the 1 2th of August she and I and our three girls, and 
their cousin, one of my chaplains, left for Switzerland. I 
do not know that the tour answered particularly well for 
her ; she suffered from a slight ailment, which disturbed 
her rest during several of the weeks of oiur absence. But 
still she was greatly interested in revisiting Brussels, 
which appeared a changed city since we had last spent 
some days there years before, and the field of Waterloo, 
which, we had visited twelve months after our marriage, 
and which she took great delight io showing for the first 
time to her daughters. Basle and Lucerne awakened 
recollections of a former visit to each with our dear son. 
We recalled at Lucerne how great had been our anxiety 
when he was laid up for a day or two in the Schweizerhof 
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with what we almost feared might be the beginniiig of a 
dangerous fever; how we had wandered above the town 
through the great churchyard, in that part of it called the 
Elindergarten, where were hundreds of little children's 
graves, and almost feared that our boy of twelve might 
be laid among them ; and we thanked God for the seven- 
teen years passed since during which he had been spared 
to be the joy and pride of our home, and quietly to do 
much work in his Master's service. We went also seeking 
to visit, in their lovely villa near the town, friends whose 
daughter, their only child, had been taken from them 
since we saw them last; and, not finding them at home, 
wandered about their beautiful gardens, thinking how 
much more gently we had been dealt with than they, 
having our three dear daughters spared to us, to cheer us 
in our old age. As we moved very leisurely from place 
to place, we had abundant time for reading together; 
and when we went to stay quietly for a week at Burgen- 
stock, the views and walks among the height were very 
refreshing ; and great was the interest which she took in 
revisiting the Righi by help of the appliances of the rail- 
way, a very different mode of access from that by which 
we had approached it with Craufurd when we were both 
more vigorous for mountain climbing seventeen years 
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before. Then the quiet days at Montreux were enjoyed 
by us, reading, driving, penetrating into the hills above, 
or sauntering by the margin of the Lake. I thought it 
right to spend three days at Geneva, hoping to get some 
clearer insight into the condition of the Old Catholics of 
Switzerland I cannot say that she enjoyed this time. 
Geneva is too much of a town, and its suburbs too 
suburban to be a pleasant resting-place in a tour. Fon- 
tainebleau with its old chateau — so wonderfully pre- 
served inside and out amid the wreck of Revolutions, 
carrying you back, in the still remaining furniture and 
decoration of the rooms, through the Second Empire and 
the First to Marie Antoinette and Louis XVL and the 
Grand Monarque, and even up to Francis L, — had great 
charms for her ; stored as her mind was by what she and 
her daughters had been lately reading ; and she enjoyed 
the drive through the forest A few days in Paris, then 
full to overflowing through the Exhibition, completed the 
tour, and soon we were at Canterbury, plunged in the 
work of the autumn Ordinatioa" 

On the return from this tour, a month was spent in 
pleasant work at Addington; and the sadness, else in* 
separable from the return to the palace, was relieved 
by the prospect of her second daughter's marriage in 
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November. After this was over, /t was resolved to pass 
a short tune in Scotland for her benefit,— change being 
deemed very desirable for her. She revisited many of 
the places that had been made familiar to her on 
her marriage tour thirty-five years before. ''Strange,* 
writes His Grace, '* that after thirty-five years, when so 
many who had welcomed her as a bride were dead, and 
after such changes in her own and her friends' families, 
she should retrace the steps of her wedding tour on this 
last journey." She felt not so well as usual at Garscube ; 
but it seemed only a passing ailment The changes 
everywhere wrought by death seemed poignantly to re- 
mind her at times of her own loss ; and, though she got 
so much better as to be able to take part in social 
meetings and to join in the family prayers, it was evident 
she suffered. On reaching Edinburgh she was ordered 
to bed by the physician, who did not fear more than a 
bilious attack ; but it was impossible to keep an arrange- 
ment to go forward on a promised visit to the Dean of 
Durham, and on the second day a change so serious was 
visible that Dr. Carpenter, her own trusted physician at 
Croydon, who had attended her for many years, had to 
be telegraphed for. "From time to time," says the 
Archbishop, "she showed her usual interest in the 
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welfare of all connected with her ; she had spoken of the 
approaching ordination of a young cousin, and reminded 
us that we ought to pray for him. On the Saturday she 
was utterly prostrated, and spoke to her eldest daughter 
of what she wished in the event of death. She was per- 
fectly calm and collected ; but, though, when I was with 
her, she spoke with exceeding tenderness and thankful- 
ness of our five-and-thirty years of wedded love, and said 
how she hoped that she might live, once more to see her 
married daughter, for ' Christmas would be sad without 
the mother,' yet we hoped even still that she was only 
nervous through weakness. Cheered at the thought of 
seeing the physician who knew her so well, she expressed 
to me the hope that he would be able to move her to the 
quiet and fresh air of Stonehouse for which she pined. 
The night was one of great restlessness, and on the 
Sunday she was worse; by mid-day her case was hopeless. 
Her speech, from the setting in of congestion of the 
lungs, had become very difficult, but when roused she 
had all her mental faculties entire. She had settled on 
the day before that she would receive the Communion 
on this day — Advent Sunday. I reminded her how she 
had looked forward to a glorious celebration of it in 

Durham Cathedral We were now in great alarm of 

z 
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some sudden termination, or of unconsciousness coming 
on, and it vrould have left a sad memory if she had de- 
parted without that solemn rite through which her soul 
had always rejoiced to hold communion with her Saviour. 
But stiU for several hours she was entirely hersel£ I 
administered the Holy Communion to her, to her 
daughters and to the physician. She joined in all as 
far as her impeded speech would allow. I read to her 
the 'Nunc Dimittis,' and she repeated it with me. I 
said to her, * Lord, I have loved the habitation of Thine 
house,' and she added, 'And the place where Thine 
honour dwelleth;' I tried to go through the hymn, 
'Jesus, Lover of my Soul,' and when I faltered she 
supplied the missing words. Then, after a time of rest, 
as of old on all Sundays — in the Deanery, at Fulham 
and London House, at Lambeth and at Addington — 
her daughters sang to her some favourite hymns, 
'Lo! He comes vrith clouds descending,' and 'Lead, 
kindly light, amid the encircling gloom.' When they 
had finished, I repeated to her again the first lines, 
inscribed by her desire on the frame of Grispini's picture 
of the children who left her at Carlisle : — 
"'And with the morn those Angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile* 
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* Yes, yes,' she repeated, and either then or a few minutes 
before, she spoke of those of us who had gone before, 
stretching out their hands to welcome her. The physician 
wished her again to rest Soon she became unconscious, 
and about ten o'clock, after I had offered up the 
Commendatory Prayer, her breathing ceased with a 
gentle sigh, and she was gone.** 



VI. 

We have seldom been brought into contact with a 
woman who combined so keen a religious sense with so 
much method, order, tact, and governing practical 
instinct as Mrs. Tait So intense were her spiritual 
susceptibilities that one wonders there was no tendency 
to the ascetic in her. Her devotion to duty and her 
healthy sympathies saved her from this. It was a life 
of lofly aims, wise self-abnegation, and truly philanthropic 
purpose. And her sympathies were as wide as her views 
were clear. ** Many and widely different were the 
directions in which her sympathy went forth," says the 
Archbishopi ** Besides those whom I have mentioned 
she kept up close intimacy with all my College friends, 
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a group sufficiently diversified in opinion and in character. 
When some one would blame any of them for eccen- 
tricities of opinion — as, for example, Dean Stanley, 
almost my oldest friend and the God-father of her eldest 
living daughter, — she always answered that though 
thoroughly orthodox herself, she had no Acuity for 
detecting heresy, and could read with the deepest interest 
the books and enjoy the conversation of men from whom 
she differed^ and admired their great qualities and held 
them in good works without in any way pledging herself 
to follow their guidance." 

Wherever she came into contact with human nature^ 
she touched it at the right point, to fine issues. Whether 
with the boys at Rugby or with wild gipsies in the forest, 
it was still the same — her fine tact guided her aright 
One of the Rugby boys — one of many who could make 
similar confessions — wrote on hearing of the death of 
Mrs. Tait :— 

'*I lost my mother while I was at Rugby School, and 
through all the intervening years I have never forgotten 
the tender sympathy of the Doctor's beautiful young 
wife ; how she sent for me and soothed my grie( telling 
me to look up to the Home above to which my mothei 
had been taken, and follow her there." 
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This record of a little incident in her life towards the 
close, may well go as a companion to the above : — 

"Staying with our nephew-chaplain and his wife, by 
Blean Forest, she visited one day with our niece a gipsy 
family the mother of which lay sick in their wagon. The 
boy, a wild specimen of his tribe, was greatly attracted 
to her by the stories which she told them, ever glad 
to sow some good seed even in the most passing visit" 

The story of the Ladies' Diocesan Association which 
she instituted admirably illustrates her resolution, her 
tact, her constant concern for others. We cannot do 
more justice to ourselves than to quote it here : — 

*'The Archbishop has himself told us how she awoke 
him one night to propound to him her scheme of the 
Ladiei Diocesan Association, To his narrative we are 
enabled to add a few particulars. It was in the year 
1864. The Rev. T. J. Rowsell, then Vicar of St 
Margaret's, Lothbury, in preaching at St Paul's, spoke 
of so many coming to London for the season, doing 
no good, and getting none, but rather leaving London 
the worse, and the further from Christ Mrs. Tait 
heard this sermon, and on the following day sent for 
Mr. Rowsell, told him how often she had felt what 
he had expressed, and added, * We must do something ; 
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and then she propounded her scheme. Invito io is were 
sent to a number of ladies to meet at London House, 
and bring any friends with them. Three objects were 
propounded to them as to be sought after : — 

" I. The spiritual benefit of the workers, by giving 
some definite work to those anxious to strengthen their 
own inner life by consecrated service. 

" 2. The comfort and edification of the sick, suffering, 
and lonely. 

" 3. The . encouragement of co-operation in good 
works and almsgiving. 

''The chaplains of hospitals, penitentiaries, houses 
of chanty, and clerks of Boards of Guardians, were 
communicated with, and asked if ladies would be 
allowed to visit their respective institutions. The move- 
ment was at once silccessfuL Many ladies of rank 
and influence became members, and devoted systemati- 
cally each week a portion of their time from the occu- 
pations of the London season to visiting their suffering 
or fallen fellow-creatures. The East End of Ix)ndon, 
Bethnal Green, Stepney, etc, were all arranged for, and 
funds were collected from the West End to be dis- 
tributed in the poor districts. The ladies met for a 
reUgious service once a week at London House. Mrs. 
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Tait visited each centre of labour in turn. With a view 
to training her daughters to work with her in such deeds, 
she caused the Ophthalmic Hospital and St Martin's 
Workhouse to be assigned to them, to be regularly visited 
with a grown-up friend. 

'' The first chaplain was Mr. Rowsell ; afterwards the 
office was held, in the present Bishop of London's time, 
by the Revs. W. D. Madagan (now Bishop of Lichfield), 
T. F. Stooks, and George S. Ram, The latter gentle- 
man still holds the office. From him and from the lady 
who first acted as secretary, the above particulars are 
derived. The following paper just issued by the As- 
sociation will tell its present condition under Bishop 
Jackson's care : — 

LADIES' DIOCESAN ASSOCIATION. 

"i. The primary object of the Ladies' Diocesan 
Association is to afford to Ladies residing or sojourning 
for a season in London an opportunity of employing 
some of their time in Christian duties and works of 
charity and kindness. 

"2. That Ladies, who from any cause are unable 
to take part in active work, may yet promote the 
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objects of the Association, and retain their Member- 
ship with it, by giving or collecting Alms, which may be 
brought to Miss Jackson at any of the meetings, or 
oflfered at Holy Communion on the Anniversary Day 
at Fulham, when, if their object be not specified by 
the donor, they will be distributed under the direction 
of the Bishop. 

" 3. That those who desire to do so may thus vrork 
under the sanction and direction of the Bishop of the 
Diocese. 

'* 4. Meetings are held during Lent and afterwards, at 
London House, that information may be given respect- 
ing any new openings for work in Hospitals, Work- 
houses, etc, and for uniting in prayer for God's blessing 
on the work of the Association. 

'' 5. Members are invited to introduce to Miss Jack- 
son any friends who are willing to become associated 
in this work." 

*'The heart of her husband doth safely trust in 
her." That was one of the highest rewards of the 
Hebrew matron ; and it was Catherine Tait's. 

" It was one of her chief characteristics to find en- 
joyment in every duty which she had to perform," writct 
Dr. Tait " There was in her no trace of the fine ladj 
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who thinks her husband's common work a thing in 
which she need not take much interest. Her heart was 
in all we had to do together, and in all my seperate 
work. While she found time for her own labours among 
the poor, and her own reading, her deepest interests, 
were ever mine. It was the same at Rugby, Carlisle 
in London, and at Lambeth." 

The constant recognition of God's goodness went with 
her, shedding a gentle repose about her ways. It is 
full of helpful counsel to us. She had borne the greatest 
losses it is almost possible for a mother to bear,' but 
her gratitude to Him who " had refilled their nursery," 
was more frequently present with her than memories 
of the pains through which she .had passed at Carlisle. 

Very fitly and sweetly have these things been gathered 
up in the following sonnet over the well-known initials 
of " E. H. P.*' :— 

IN MEMORIAM.— C T. 

Ah ! " Kindly Light," that leads the mourners on. 

Thro' mist and cloud, to yon eternal clime, 

* 

Where life and growth are measured not by time, 
And full-orbed love crowns love on earth begun. 
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Weep not, sad hearts, for her, who now hath won 

The crown of joy that ^ideth not away, 

Where in the light of everlasting day. 
Lost Angel faces wait her near the Throne. 
Weep not, but pray, for those to whom are left 

The toil and burden of the lonely years. 
Life's sunset sky of all its glow bereft. 

And distant hopes as yet half-seen thro' tears ; 
So living, as she lived, in faith and hope, 
May they, and we, yet climb the mountain's cloud-girt 
slope. 

Those who are still dissatisfied with such a sketch as 
it is alone in our power to give, will find a pleasure of no 
ordinary kind awaiting them in the very admirable and 
exhaustive memorial from the pen of the Rev. Wm. 
Benham, B.D., which was in April last published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., and on which our tribute is 
based. 

The End. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

*' The girls with their Quaker and Moravian training, the 
worthy and benevolent Mrs. Pendlebury. and society generally, 
rich and poor, in Perford, are depicted with s\ii\\."— Daily News. 

"The picture he gives us here of the Enticknapp household, 
with its Moravian and Quaker traditions, is one nearly perfect of 
its kind for sobriety of taste and freedom from all sentimental 
exaggemtions.' —GrapAic, 



MASTER MISSIONARIES: Studies in 
Heroic Pioneer Work. By Alexander H. Japp, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., gilt edges. New and cheaper edition. 

DAN STAPLETON'S LAST RACE. By 

Mrs. Milne Rae, Author of " Morag," " Hart- 
leigh Towers/' &c. Small 8vo., cloth extra, 1/6. 



T. FISHER UNWIN, LONDON. 
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